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EDITORIAL 
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FRUITFUL YEAR 


The world of 1978 has been said farewell to, whilc 


the new year of 1979 is being welcomed. 


It is natural then in this occasion to take stock of the 
old year and to express the hope that the new one will be 
a fruitful one. 


In the year of 1978 the glorious Revolution of 21st 
October marked nine years of its revolutionary endea- 
vours. Throughout the span of these years it has made 
tremendous achievements in all sectors of human endea- 
yours; be it development in the economical, social and 
political fields. While in the new year of. 15:75, the Revo- 
lution enter the 10th years of its existence in the implem- 
entation of new tasks. That is the execution of the reso- 
lutions passed by the Extraordinary Congress of the So- 
mali Revolutionary Socialist Party (SRSP) and the na- 
tional-level conference for revolutionarising the adminis- 
trative machinery of the nation. 7 


Further, other important duties which the Somali 


people have to carry out in 1979 are an all out support 


for the Somali Liberation Fronts of Western Somali, Somali 
Abbo, Eritrea and others. The reason being that the 
struggle of all the colonised people of the World is one and 
their aim is the attainment of full freedom and indepen- 
dence. Hence, any victory scored by one particular li- 
beration front is a victory for all others fighting against 
colonialism, apartheid and zionism. Furthermore, the 
building of a socialist society devoid of exploitation of 
man by man and the creation of a new society based on 
equality and social justice emains the dream illumining 
the path we are taking. It is tobe noted that the buil- 
ding of such society is spell out in both the first and the 
second Charters of the 21 October Revolution of 19169. 


Likewise, in the economic field there is a plan of attaining 
sufficiency in food production especially in cereals by 
19:80. 


On the other hand, the root of the present conflict in 
the Horn of Africa is a colonial one. Thus, victory is 
enevitable one specially for a highly motivated moveme- 
nts such as WSLF, SALF and Eritrea, over the colonial 
rule of the Ethiopian empire-state. However, it must be 
emphasised that such victory is contingent upon the cru- 
cial factor of time. Therefore, the only viable and _la- 
sting peaceful solution of the said question is the reco- 
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gnition of the inalienable rights of the peoples in the area 
for self-determination. 


Needles to say, such solution would only be possible 
on the immediate withdrawal of the foreign troops pre- 
sently occupying major towns of Western Somali, Somali 
Abbo and Eritrea. Besides, there is an urgent need for 
the withdrawal of the said troops from the Horn, because 
their continued presence in the region does not only en- 
danger peace and stability in Africa, the Middle East, 
but also the World at large. Consequently, let us hope 
that within the span of this year a positive peaceful solu- 
tion will be found for the present conflict in the Horn, Na- 
mibia, Zimbabwe, and Palestine Questions. Obviously, 
any solution of the above questions which does not take 
into consideration the true wishes of the peoples concer- 
ned in doomed to failure. 


Lastly, let us hope that this year will usher a ser- 
ies of victories for all colonized peoples in the Third 
World against colonialism, apartheid and zionism. 


GRADUATES FROM THE 
POLITICAL INSTITUTE 


Recently, a group of eighty three students graduated 
from Halane Political Institute. This group is the first of 
its kind to have completed University education. 


This Political Institute was established on May 25, 
1°74 and the aim behind it was to produce cadres with a 
profound knowledge of the principles of scientific socia- 
lism and capable of following the particular circumstan- 
ces of Somali society and the objective conditions of the 
country. 


This will enable them to discharge their duties of 
leading their society and guiding the socialist communi- 
ty. The Institute was founded before the Party (SRSP). 
But the idea to produce the cadres who would lead the 
Party was there and the Institute became an organization 
which is part of the Party. " | 


Any society needs a leadership which is devoted to 
it. This we have learned from the experience of human 
societies which have shown us that no class can do with- 
out a leadership which is devoted complete it. 


And Jaalle Siad said «Every revolution should 
create the cadres that would lead it and should not seek 
support from those trained by the colonialists». 


The need of the new Somali society to get revolutio- 
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nary intellectuals has given birth to the institute. 


During its existence 528 students graduate from the 
institute while others attended for one year at university 
level. The subjects taught at the institute are Philoso- 
phy, Political economy, the World Revolutionary Move- 
ment and Party Organization. However, in teaching the- 
se subjects tle peculiar conditions of our country are 
stressed as well as those countries with which we share 
the same experience. Hence, several subjects are stu- 
died at the institute and in connection with the difficul- 
ties of our society. 


This mean in practical terms that the graduates from 
the institute can participate in the economic development 
of the country and the improving of the political conscio- 
usness of the society striving to attain the goal of achiev- 
ing a good life for the people. 


This is because they are armed with a scientific view 
and knowledge of socialism and they are trained in the 
leadership of the new community imbued with the prin- 
ciples of the 21st October Revolution and of scientific 
socialism. 


There is no doubt that there can be no revolutiona- 
ry movement without a revolutionary ideology. That is 
why Jaalle Siad who was then President of the Supreme 
Revolutionary Council said «In this Institute will be trai- 
ned revolutionary cadres». 


As we hav e pointed out the Political Institute of Ha- 
lane will produce cadres who believe in scientific socia- 
lism without which no socialist society can be founded. 
Hence, the necd for this has been met by the institute and 
there is no doubt that the target has been achieved. 
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Ifzize is cne of tha 
important crcps in Soma. 
lia. Improvement in th: 
cu‘tural practic: s and ge 
nctic are of fundamental! 
importance in the econo. 
nomy of th: country. J 
this paprraicsume,. tne 
research cn this top’e is 
reported. 


Maize and ccvghum ars ww 
most important grain crsps in 
Somalia. Maize is grown alon2 
the rivers Shabelle and Juba 
where supplement irrigation is 
available. The cultivated area 
is estimated to ke about 15°14) 
hectare which is divded into to 
seasons. The area under maiz> 
is iusually highs; during the 
eGu» season (April-July). 


Due to the importance of ma- 
ize in the Somali diet some at- 
‘tempts were made by Italian 
-research workers to improve 
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- Political, Economic and Social Affairs 


Summary of Research on 
Maize in Somalia 


maize thrcugh b:ztter culturai 
p.acticcs and gen:tic imp.c.: 

ment (1,12), however, the ti- 
me devoted to it in <omparison 
to that devoted to banana or 
sugar cane was not adequate 
to bring noticable or sustained 


progress. 


Duksiyeh (2) reporting on 
the result of work dence at 
C.A.R.S. in 1967 indicated thz 
best plant population to ke 
33,000 plant per hectar with a 
row spacing of 100 cm., with a 
maimum yiled of about 2% 
qt/ha. Two irrigation gav: the 
best yiled of 19.24 qt/ha and 
the response of maize t5 fertili- 
ZEY was inconclusiv=. In the sa- 
me study a not is made =; the 
niajor maize pests. 


Now (3) coadusz.cd seve-rai 
international and regional mai- 
ze nurscy trial fertilizer :xperi- 
Livats (N.P.K.), levels of N and 
P, the scurce of N and som. 
he. vic:de: trials. Tha i1esult in 
dicated that som2 improved ex- 
otic maize varieti:s gave reaso- 
nelly high yiclds. Ther.. was a 
Imlarked response to n’ and mar. 
ginal response to P ond r.. re. 
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sponse to K. There was no dif- 
ference between sourccs of ni. 
trogen, and several heriic.d-: 
gave satisfactory wedd contio!. 


Mchamed (4) studi::3 the in- 
fluence of space and N furt.l 
zer On maize yields. The ofti- 
mum plant popculati-n ior 
most yield components was 10 
und to ks between 40,0c0 to 
50,060 plants/ha. Although 
there was nc reduct:<cn in y:cld 
to populations higher than 
50,000, there was significant 
increase in the number of bi. 
ren plants and Icdging. Yield 
increased with the increase 
of N upto 150 qt/ha., 


Alio (5) obtained similar 1c 
sults. 


Lazarevic (6) <ccnducicd ex- 
periments on insect contiol ot 
maize and cbtained significan- 
tly higher yield for teated plo- 
ts. Here the major insect was 
the stock borer, and satisfac.9. 
ry control was obtained with 
DDT, Sevin, and granulated 
basudin., | 


Dastane (7) found that eax. 
ly planting during the «Gu, 
Der» seascns was more favora- 
ble than late planting. The 
best plant population was aio 


und 40,000, there was response 
to increasing levels of N and P 
and no response to K. Four ir- 
1igations gave the best yields 
for the «Gu» season, while 6 
invigations gave the best yield 
during the «Dery. Aba Noor 
(8) has shown that in the 
«Der» 1976, interval of irriga. 
tisn was more important than 
volume of irrigatioin. Intervals 
f 15 days or less gave the best 
yields. 


The staff of the Agricu'turai 
Research Institute has put to. 
gether a research circular (9) 
that was meant to include re. 
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commendations bascdon the 
best available information on 
maize cultivation in Somalia. 
The application of this circu- 
lar to one hectare by the staff 
of the Faculty of Agriculture 
(10) gave a yield of 36 qt/ha. 
The application of at least so- 
me of the recommendation is 
now under way at Libsoma 
farm at Mordinle. 


An attempt was made to 
form a composite in order to 
increase the yield over the ex- 
isting local variety. The ad. 
vantages if composite breeding 
are: 


1. It has wide germ plasm 
from diverse resources, hence 
heterosis is not lost rapidly. 


2. There are no seed agen- 
cies or comparies capable of 
maintainance of large number 
of inbred lines, their testing. 
and hybrid production. 


3. Is has been shown that 
the composite can approach 
single and double hybrids in 
yield. 


4. It requires the least 
man-power. 

An outline of the methodo- 
logy used is outlined below ( 11} 


AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT 


QF MAIZE COMPOSITE AT AFGOI 


Ist Cycle 
Der 1972 


Sclacticn of promising germplasm 


from FAO Régional Maize Trail and 


International Maize Adaption Nursery. 


Sclfing of individual enteries 
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| Crossing block 


Gu 1973 
——_——>> 


Mixture of linzs 


Der 1973 Testing I.e. Determination of General 
Combing Ability 


| 


2nd Cycle Selfing of promising line 
Der 1973 Other new lines 


| | | | Addition of new lines 


Gu 1974 Crossing block (23 lines) 


| 


Der 1974 Evaluation 


| 


3rd Cycle Selfing of promising line © 


Der 1974 
Eliminated Addition of 12 lines 
_ lines 
Gu 1975 Crossing block (32 lines) 


| 


Der 1975 Evaluation (32lines) 


| 


Selfing | 
Release 3 2 8 
: to State 
farm 


Continuation of the process 
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Further studies (14) on the 
influence of N and P fertllizers 
confirmed the findings of pre. 
vicus studies. 


Nur (15) in a study of the 
biology and the control of spot- 
ted stock bores (Chilo partellus 
Swinhoe), has indicated thai 
substantial yield increases co- 
uld be obtained if the .stock 
borer was controlled. 


Granular Furadan 10G at 
the rate of 3.0 a. i/ha (one ap- 
plicaticn), and granular Dia. 
zinon 10G at 05 i/ha (2 ap. 
plication), gave the best re. 
sults. 


CONCLUSION: 


It is apparent from this 
review that: | 
1. It is possible to introduce 
or develop a germ plasm with 
higher yield potential than or 
local variety (hybrids and coi- 
posities) . 


2. A nitrogen application of 
50-75 qt/ha cculd ke satély re- 
commended. P results are in. 
conclusive. 


3. The control of the stock 
borers would result in signifi- 
cant increases in yield. Here 
the most effective and parcti- 
cal applications are granular 
formulations applicd to the 
funnel (Diazinon) cr applic: 
to the soil in case of Furadan. 


4. Forth-nightiy (2 weeks) 
irrigation intervals are quits 
adequate. 


9. The best plan population 
seem to be around 50,006) 
plant /ha. 


6. Early planting is more ap- 
propiate than late planting, in 
crder to get the full benefit of 
the rain as well as supplemen. 
tal irrigation. 
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APPENDIX 


VABLE 1 


MAIZE VARIETY TRIAL AT CENTRO AGRARIO 
GIOVeRNALTIVO Di GENALE (AFTER BIGI 1962) 


Varieta Q.li/ha 
Funk’s G 99 42.00 
U 6 37.66 
Embio0 1SS W 39.80 
Wisconsin 641 AA 35,55 
US13 34.31 
Famk’s G 512W 33.95 
Ohio C 92 33.36 
Indiana 750 A 32.65 
Funk’s G 777 W 31.80 
Funk’s G 59 31.53 
Locale dentato 31.35 
U 4 30.65 
Funk’s G 37 30.30 
U 59 29.88 
Maygold 59 29.59 
Funk’s G 77 29.52 
Locale Vitreo 29 .26 


ie ce 


Varieta Q.lisha 
Funks’s G 91 26.88 
Funk’s G 30 26.58 
Funk’s G 144 26.43 
U 28 26.13 
VU 50 26.12 
Jowa 4316 25.95 
U 32 25.91 
U 26 24.82 
Funk’s G 68 24.26 
Maygold 99 A 24.05 
U 3 23.74 
U 41 21.23 
Wisconsin 464 19.99 
Funk’s G 19 18.88 
Wisconsin 355 18.38 
U 22 18.30 


TABLE 2. 


MAIZE VARIETY TRIAL AT AZIENDA DELLA SOCIETA’ 
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ROMANA IN JUBA (AFTER BIGI 1962). 


Varieta 


Ascrow 420 A 


Embro 101 
Asgrow 44 


Bianca Locale 
Asgrow.Indian 750 A 


Funk’s 99 
Embro 155 
Embro 49 


TABLE 3. 
MAIZE VARIETY TRIAL AT AZIENDA S.A.LS. 


GENALE AREA 


Varieta 


(AFTER BIGI 1962). 


Asgrow 420 A 


Embro 101 
Asgrow 44 


Bianca Locale 
Asgrow-Indiana 750 A 


Funk’s G 99 
Embro 156 
Embro 49 


TABLE 4. 


THE RESPONSE OF IRRIGATED MAIZE YIELD TO PLANT 


Media Q.li/Ha 


20.0 
15.0 
13.3 
16.6 
16.6 
16.6 
18.3 
18.5 


Media Q.li/Ha 


24.25 
26.17 
25.95 
22.12 
19.80 
22.94 
24.25 
22.04 


POPULATION AT CARS.Afgoi, «DER» 1967 


TREATMENT 
No. of P/Ha 


40,0000 


42,990 
90,000 
99,000 
64,090 


TABLE 5 


THE YIELD COMPARISON OF THE 10 BEST VARIETIES OF 
INTERNATIONAL MAIZE ADAPTION. NURSERY WITH TH 
LOCAL VARIETY IN «GU» 1971 (PROG. REPORT C.A.RS. 1971) 


Yield in Qt/Ha 
104.36 


ped pened 


Variety 


Pioneer 


Ssalico 


DV. 351 


PS SO ST Sr es ON 


(AFTER DUKSEYEH 1968. 


X 304 


Diacol H — 253 
Ica H -— 154 

Inia H — 412 
Kkawenda Comp A 


Ica H — 352 
Sintetico Amarelo Maria 2 
Comp. L (me) C — 5 


SM 111 Ciclo 


Local Check 


GRAIN YIELD 
Qt/Ha 


20.00 
14.00 
16.87 
17.00 
16.12 


97.56 
95.10 
99.15 
87.07 
86.15 
85.83 
83.98 
83.98 
83.36 
04.34 


—— 
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TABLE 6 
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THE YIELD OF THE INTERNATIONAL MAIZE ADAPTION 
NURSERY AT AFGOI, 1972 (AFER NOOR 1973). 


Entry Yield Qt/Ha 
C.T.B. 37.1 
E—H 4207 52.8 
I CA H 154 45.1 
Sam 2 35.6 
J.M. 222 23.95 
H 101 59.0 
Auvato 33.3 
FM 211 37.0 
Pioneer X 306 61.8 
Ganga 4 58.1 
PMS 263 19.2 
Picneer X 306 A 69.1 
Percgamino Guazu 31.4 
PMC 1 26.4 
E.H. 2365 57.4 
Fuey B — 19 27.2 
Pioneer X 306 B 56.2 
C.D.N. 49.2 
Poey B — 15 31.6 
ICA H 452 8.0 
PMC 2 39.9 
Poey T — 80 38.9 
Pioneer X 352 33.4 
D-H 352 17.3 
PMC 3 29.1 
Poey T — 27 39.5 
Pioneer X 354 38.8 
ICA HS 209 42.0 
Poey T — 31 22.2 
ICA H — 302 30.2 
PMC 4 — 33.4 
Pioneer X B 101 37.6 
ICA H 207 44 4 
PM 203 15.4 
Poey B — 10 29.1 
D.H, 253 1.4 
Pioneer X B 101 A 22.2 
PMS 264 18.5 
H — 5 26.6 
Poey T — 84 21.6 
E to Planta Baja 18.0 
Tuxp CR. L. PI Baji 19.8 
Inia San Juan 29.6 
Inia Copm. V 38.3 
H —/ 22.2 
Inia H — 507 27.2 
Inia H — 503 24.7 
Inia VS — 450 22.2 
Local 30.8 


— 19 — 


Origin 6 


Ivory Coast 
India 
Colombia 
Peru 
India 
Ei Salvador 
Argentina 
Peru 
Jamaica 
India 
Peru 
Jamaica 
Argentina 
Peru 
India 
Mexico | 
Jamaica 
Ivory Coast 
Mexico 
Colombia 
Peru 
Mexico 
Jamaica 
Colombia 
Peru 
Mexico 
Jamaica 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Colombia 
Peru 
Jamaica 
Colombia 
Peru 
Mexico 
Colombia . 
Jamaica 

Peru 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Cimmyt 

») 
Mexico 
Mexico 
El Salvador 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Somalia 
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TABLE 7 


THE RESPONSE OF THE LOCAL MAIZE AND H—511 TO NPK 
(AFTER NOOR 1973). 


. Treantment Dose in kg/Ha Local Yield Qt/Ha H—511 


NPK 190,50,50 
—_ N 0,50,50 
—_. P 100,0,50 
—K 100,50,0 
Control 0,0,0 
TABLE 8 


29.2 

7.9 
24.0 
30.0 
24.9 


23.2 
6.6 
21.9 
26.4 
6.0 


THE RESPONSE OF LOCAL MAIZE AND KATAMAN 
COMPOSITE B TO DIFFERENT LEVELS OF N AND P IN 


MAIZE/MAIZE ROTATION (AFTER NOOR 1973) 
Yield in Qt/Ha 


Treatment and dose 


1, 0—0 —_0 

2. G —50 —_0 

3. 0 —100 —0 
4, 50 _0 _0 

5. 50 —50 —0 
6. 53 —100 —0 
7. 100 —0O —_9 
3. 100 —50 —0 
G. 100 100 —_0 
30. 150 —0 —0 
11. 150 —50 —0 
12. 159 —100 —0 
TABLE 9 


THE RESPONSE OF THE LOCAL VARIETY TO DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF N AND P UNDER COMPEA/MAIZE ROTATION 
(AFTER NOOR 1973) 


Treatment 

1. O —0O —0 

2 *0r.12250) 229 

3. 0 —100 —0 
4. 50 —0 —0 

5. 56 —50 —0 
7 16) —0O —9D 
8. 100 —50 —0 
9. 1u0 —169 —0 
ly. 150 —o& —0 
11. 150 —50 —0O 
12. 150 —100 —0 


TABLE 10 


"HE RESPONSE OF MAIZE TO DIFFERENT LEVELS OF P 
(AF LER NOOR 1973) 


Level of N 


100 
100 
169 


K.C.B. 


12.5 
13.5 
14.0 
23.9 
23.0 
29.9 
22.0 
28.0 
29.5 
29.5 
31.5 
33.5 


Level of Pp 


Local 


13.8 
13.2 
13.3 
23.6 
21.2 
21.2 


20.4 


Yield in Qt/Ha 


Yield in Qt/Ha 


37.0 
39.5 
39.5 


30.9 
30.4 
27.9 
30.6 
32.1 


18.9 
22.7 
21.4 
34.8 
39.6 
38.0 
44.9 
40.2 
40.8 
39.6 
35.9 
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TABLE 11 
THE RESPONSE OF MAIZE YIELD TO N FERTILIZER 
AND SPACING (Qt/Ha) (AFTER MOHAMED 1975) 


N. Fertilizer Spacing in cm. . 
in Kg/Ha 15 20 25 30 Average 

0 19.9 23.6 21.9 30.2 23.9 be* 
50 26.9 29.8 26.0 32.9 28.5 be 
100 34.6 35.2 34.4 32.4 34.5 ab 
156 39.6 34.8 36.5 34.8 36.4 a 
Averaze 30.2a 308a 29.6a 33.1 

* Figures followed by the same letter are not significantly 

different. 
TABLE 12 


MAIZE GRAIN YIELDS OF DIFFERENT INSECTICIDAL 
TREATMENTS OBTAINED IN 1973 GU AND DER SEASONS 
AT C.A.R.S. AFGOI (AFTER LAZAREVIC 1975) 


Yield in Kg/Ha 


Treatment Der Season Gu Seasons 
1. Control-Unsprayed 2073 3178 
2. DDT 1.5 Kg/Ha 2327 4350 
3. Sevin 1.5 Kg/Ha 2198 4257 
4. Basudin in Granules 0.5/Ha 2317 4371 
TABLE 13 


THE RESPONSE OF MAIZE TO: SOWING DATE POPULATION 
VARIETY (AFTER DASTANE 1974) (IRRIGATION 4, N,,, 
P,, AND K,, Kg/Ha) (YIELD IN Qt/) 


Popula- Pink Variety © White Variety 
tion/Ha 15/4 1/5 15/5 15/4 1/5 15/4 Mean 
40,000 35.28 34.21 24.72 27.54 20.75 23.82 28.27 
60,000 40.78 32.02 25.52 30.14 16.68 21.84 27.83 
80,000 35.77 23.53 20.63 33.36 24.06 23.04 24.37 
Mean 37.28 29.91 24.72 30.35 20.50 22.90 
TABLE 14 


THE RESPONSE OF MAIZE TO N AND P FERTILIZERS 
(AFTER DASTANE 1974) 


N-LEVEL IN Kg/Ha 


P. Level 0 50 100 150 Mean 
0 17.84 27.52 32.18 33.96 27.87 
50 23.38 34.18 3898 41.31 34.46 
100 27.32 3498 43.20 46.17 37.91 
Mean 22.84 32.22 38.12 40.48 
TABLE 15 


THE EFFECT OF VOLUME AND INTERVAL OF IRRIGATION 
ON MAIZE YIELD (Qt/Ha) (AFTER BANA ABA NOOR 1978) 


Volume — 600 46.01 45.10 28.57 39.89 
in 
m?/Ha 900 49.56 45.22 39.35 44.71 
Average 47.78 45.16 33.96 


N.B. (C.D. for volume is 4.172 Qt/Ha and for internal is 5.1} 
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TABLE 16 
THE RESPONSE OF MAIZE YIELD TO LEVELS OF N AND P = 
(C.A.R.S. PROGRESS REPORT 1977). me 
Yield in Q/Ha 
Levels of N Level of P.O, 
in qt/ha 0 90 100 Mean 
0 36.0 35.3 46.1 39.1 

50 51.0 52.6 524 52.0 C.D.= 7.96 

100 45.1 52.9 51.8 49.9 -. 

150 40.1 48.7 51.8 46.9 
Mean 43.0 47.4 00.5 47.0 
CD. = 69 


C.D. (Body of the table) = 13.79 


‘TABLE 17 
THE RESPONSE OF MAIZE YIELD TO DEPTH OF 
PLACEMENT OF P (AFTER C.A.R.S. PROGRESS 
REPORT 1977) 


Yield in Qt/Ha 


Deghr incm. RI R II R Ill R IV Mean 
9) 48.7 59.1 D9.3 01.4 92.75 
10 99.2 08.2 08.4 93.9 07.42 
15 59.6 92.8 48.5 39.0 95.00 
TABLE 18 


MAIZE YIELD OF DRY GRAIN IN Qt/Ha (DER 1976) 
RESULTING FROM INSECTICIDE TREATMENT 
(AFTER A.F. NUR 1978) 


Product Kg. a.i/ha Yield in Qt/Ha 
1. Carboryl 85° WP 1.7 (2Appl.) 23.3 
2. Diazinon IDG 0.5 (1Appl.) 34.4 
3. Diazinon IDG 0.5 (2Appl.) 35.6 
4. Undertreated Check None 13.9 
5. Puradan 10G 0.75 (1Appl.) 30.0 
6. Puradan 10G 1.5 (1Appl.) 32.0 
7. Puradan 10G 3.0 (1Appl.) 400 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this report 
is to highlight (a) Some of the 
most characteristic features of 
the quantitative expansion of 
our educational system during 
1960-1975, and (b) containua- 
tion upto 1985. To give a 
long term pespective, projec- 
tions are also made for the peri- 
od ending at the 20th century. 
The objective of the projectio- 
ns presented here is to suggest 
what will happen if the trends 
observed in the enrolment in. 
dices were to continue along 
the main lines as defined by 
this model. The projections 
are thus conditional and the 
assumption is the continua- 
tion of the past trends. 


I hope this short extract of 
the report will be of great help 
to those who are _ responsible 
for educational planning and 
unable to get enough time to 
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study the full text of the re.- 
port. Also, this may be of so- 
me use for all those who are 
interested in both global and 
and regional educational de- 
velopments to obtain directives 
and guidelines in developing 


their own national educatio- 
nal system. 


EVALUATION OF EDUCA- 
TION IN THE INTERNA- 
LIONAL ARENA 


The rapid expansion of en- 
rolment experienced during 
1960’s continued during the 
first half of the 1970’s as a do. 
minating trend in the educa. 
tional development witnessed 
by most countries. However, 
the two main regions of the 
world-less developed regions 
and more developed regions- 
as they are known today - put 
their emphasis in different as. 


Extracted from the report on 
«International Conference on 
Education 36th Session». Ge. 
neve 1977. 


pects accOrding to their need. 
In the less - developed regions 
(LDRS), serious efforts were 
made to each targets such as 
universal primary education, 
the eradication of illiteracy 
and the production of quali- 
fied manpower. During the 
period 1960 - 1975 their enrol- 
ment in primary education 
doubled, that of secondary 
education tripled and that af 
higher education was almost 
four and half times higher in 
1975 and than in 1960. 


Unlike the LDHs, the more 
developed regions (MDRs) 
gave priority to the enrolment 
in secondary and higher edu- 
cation. The main efforts of 
governments were directed to. 
wards promoting greater equa- 
lity of educational opportuni. 
ties between different groups 
of the population. For instan- 
ce,in that period, the rate of 
increase in enrolment in pri- 
mary education was 6%, that 
in the secondary education 
68% and that in higher educa- 
tion 171%, By 1975, the MDRs 
were approaching universal] 
enrolment for the two age 
groups 6 - 11 and 12 - 17 years 
and about 50% of the popula- 
tion aged 18 - 23 years were 
enrolled in the school. In the 
case of LDRs the enrolment 
ratio for the same age-groups 
were 62%, 35% and 8.7% res- 
pectively. However, there are 
variations between different 
developing regions of Africa, 
South Asia and Latin America. 


ENROLMENT BY SEX 
AND AGE 


The rate of enrolment of 
girls in MDRs, in Primary 
and secondary schools, were 
about the same level as that 
of boys during the period 
1960 . 1975, however, the per- 
centage of girls in institutio- 
ns of higher learning increa- 
sed from 35 to 44. In the ca- 


se of LDRs the enrolment of 
girls in 1975 was markedly 
lower than that of boys (it 
43% of total enrolment for 
first level, 36% at the second 
level and 33% at the third 
level), despite the fact that 
the period 1960 - 1975 showed 
substantial improvement. 


By 1985, the MDRs_ would 
have achieved universal en- 
rolment in the age-group 
6 - 17 years and would have 
about 36% of their popula- 
tion aged 18 - 23 years in 
school, if the trends observed 
were to continue. The en. 
rolment ratio for LDRs would 


be 68% for the age-group 6-11. 


42% for the 12-17 and 12% 
for the age-group 16.23. The 
ratio in the case of Latin Am. 
erica and South Asia will con- 
tinue to increase for all the 
age-groups. In Africa, enrol. 
ments would continue to grow 
faster than in South Asia, with 
the consequence, by the age- 
group 6.23 years would be hig- 
her in Africa than in South 
Asia. However, disparities in 
enrolment ratio within Africa 
will increase. 


In 1985 the 25 least - develo- 
ped countries (of which 16 are 
African) as well as the six Sa- 
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hal countries will further lag 


_ behind the average enrolment 


of the continent registered in 
1975. By 1985, 17 of the 24 
Latin American countries 
(constituting 829 of the con. 
tinent’s population) would ha- 
ve more than 80% of their 
Children aged 6-11 years in 
school. In Africa the number 
of countries having passed this 
level of enrolment would be 
18 out of the 46 countries (co. 
nstituting 23% of the conti- 
nent’s population). Finally, 
for South Asia 13 out of the 
17 countries in the region (co- 
nstituting 12% of the regions 
population) would have cros- 
sed this level of enrolment. 


In 1985, the primary school 
enrolment in the LDRs would 
represent about 84% of their 
population aged 6-11 years, 
assuming that there will be 
no repeaters. The correspon. 
ding figures would be 75% for 
South Asia, 28% for Africa and 
12% for Latin America. In 
South Asia the capacity would 
e slightly higher since apout 
68% of the regions population 
are in countries where the pri. 
mary education consists of on. 
ly five years and it would be lo. 
wer in Latin America where ab- 
out 40% of the population belo_ 
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ngs to countries where primary 
education runs for eight years. 
By this year, Latin America 
would be the only one region 
capable of offering universal 
primary education. 


POPULATION PROJEC. 
TIONS. AND AN INCREA- 
SE OF ENROLMENT OF 
LDRS 


In order to maintain their 
1975 enrolment ratio for the 
age group 6.11 years the LDRs 
would have to increase their 
enrolment by 25% during the 
period 1975-1985 if the popula. 
tion were to grow according 
to the «Low» variant of U.N 
population projections, 30% in 
the «Medium» variant and 
33% in the «High» variant. 
For the period 1975 - 2000 it 
would be 50%, 73%and 93% 
respectively for the three var- 
riants. In attaining the en- 
rolment ratio projected for the 
age-proup 6-11 in 1985, the 
enrolment increase would be 
39% for «Low» variant, 44% 
for «Medium» variant, and 
47% for «High» variant, while 
the corresponding increase for 
the year 2000 as_ projected 
would be 84%, 118%and 140% 
respectively. 


VARIATIONS OF ENROL. 
MENT BY SEX AS PROJEC 
TED IN 1°85 


As regards the disparities in 
enrolment by sex, the MDRs 
and Latin America would con. 
tinue to have about equal re. 
presentation of boys and girls 
in the first and _ second levels 
of education. In higher educa. 
tion in 1985 the rolment of 
girls in MDRs would constitute 
45% of total enrolment and 


that in Latin America would 
constitute 419%. For South 
Asia the enrolment in Primary 
classes would be 42%, in the 
secondary and post-secondary 
levels 35 percent each. For Af. 
rica the representation of girls 
would be 44%, 38% and 30% 
in primary, secondary and post 
secondary levels respectively. 


PUPIL / TEACHER RA.- 
TIO 


In order to maintain pupil/ 
teacher ratio existing in 1975 
at primary levels, LDRs would 
have to increase their stock of 
primary teachers by 3 millions 
between 1975 and 1985. At 
the secondary level they have 
to increase the stock of tea- 
chers by 2.3 millions between 
1975 and 1985. This is in con. 
trast to the MDRs situation in 
the sense that MDRs_ will re- 
quire only minimal increase in 
their stock of teachers at both 
primary and secondary levels. 


RAPID PROGRESS OF EN. 
ROLMENT FOR SOMALIA 


If we estimate the trends of 
development in Somalia along 
the same line we find that So- 
malia had less than 10% of its 


. children aged 6-11 years enrol. | 


led in school in 1965. Should 
the trend continue the corres- 
ponding percentage would be 
between 60 and 69 in 1985. 


Niger, Ethiopia and Muari- 
tania also had less than 10% of 
their children aged 6.11 years 
in school in 1965. The per. 
centage of pupil that would 
attend the school in 1985 wou- 
Id be 20.29% for Niger and 
Ethiopia and 30-39% for Mua- 
ritania. 
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African countries like Upper 


Volta, Mali, Gambia, Sudan, 
Ginuea, Burundi, Chad, Sene- 
gal Liberia, Serria Leone, Be- 
nin, Mozambique, Nigeria and 
Tanzania who had higher per- 
centage of enrolments of bet- 
ween the ages 6 - 11 years in 
1965 would all have less per- 
centage than Somalia in 1985. 


This means, that Somalia 
will register ag rapid progress 
of enrolment in schools for the 
age-group 6-11 years and for 
both sexes between 1965 and 
1985. It also means that So- 
malia will be ahead of other 
African countries in terms of 
the school attendance at the 
primary levels, 


CONCLUSION 


The considerable quantitative 
success as projected here may 
mislead many countries and 
make them forget to improve 
the qualitative aspect of it whi- 
ch is equally important, This 
is particularly the case for de- 
veloping ones where the edu. 
cational needs of increasing 
number of young people were 
not met by the regular syste. 
ms. Consequently, much 
hope is placed on various forms 
of non-formal education, The 
developing countries are 
with inequalities of 
educational opportunities and 
the need to introduce reforms 
in content and structure. They 
also face demand for life-long 
and adult educational progra- 
mmes. Furthermore, both de- 
veloped and developing coun- 
tries are increasingly concer- 
ned about employment oppor- 
tunities for the school ]eavers. 


' 
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On 8th January of this 
year the first anniversary 
organisation of the Somali 
Cooparative Movement was 
observed, and thus a year 
has elaped since that body’s 
establishment. 


Delegates from all the coo- 
pertives and from all the 
regions and districts met at 
the Police Academy in Mo- 
gadishu. The organization 
of these cooperatives has 
new features. First it is a 
secial political organization, 
second, it belongs to the 
working class of the coun- 
try and is characterized by 
production . Third it has 
united the farmers, the fi- 
shermen the skilled labou- 
rers and all these who lived 
in the past under the op- 
pression of colonialism and 


the reactionary regimes 
that followed. 
Every society is based 


and its life is directed by 
material production. The 
Cctcker Revolution bearing 
this scientific truth in 
mind , gave priority to 

those who are directly tied 
to meterial production or 
let us say the producers of 


food, these being in great de- 


mand by the rest of society 
and the ones to have been 
exp'cited fer a long time 
The creation and the _ en- 
cour agement of the coc- 
peratives was one of the ste- 


ps undertaken by the Re.. 


volution for the welfare of 
such people. 


PARTY LIFE 
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When the Revolution had 
come and the Public Relat- 
ions Oifice, later to become 
the political office had 
been established, measures 
where taken in hand to mo- 
bilis: the small worke:s that 
includc:d peasants, fisher- 
men, goldsmith, tailors, the 

lack smiths etc. 


After much orientation 
and constant training on 
24th December 1974 the fi- 
rst cooperative of Somali 
farmers was founded at the 
village of Ugunji of Merca 
District in acecrdance with 
LAW N. 40. The _ cooper. 
tive was named «Kulmis» 
and it enrolled 3640 peasan- 
ts as its members. It was 
thus that the realization of 
cooperatives was put into 
effect.. 


The cooperatives with the 
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First Anniversary of the 


Somali Cooperative Organization 
RY: Wohamed Dahir Afrah 


blessings of the political 
office of the Presidency and | 
the support of some govern” 


ment departments began 
their struggle to _ liberate 
themselves from the exploi- 
tation of the bourgeoisie. 

They succeeded concretly 
in their fight and in being 
free from the prrasitic:.: in 
Which they had lived. Se- 
condly, their struggle gave 
them the confidence that 
they could from now on 
rely on their own resources. 
Moreover, they came _ to 
realise the value of Coope- 
ration and to understand 
the role they can play in 
the remaking of society as 
workers dismissing the for. 
mer image of themselves 
as worsh less a false propa- 


ganda spread by their exp- 


| loiters. 


| 


The Somali Revolutionary 
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Soc:alist Party (£45F) ca- 
me into being when the poll- 
tical matuilty cf these wor: 
Kkeis had reachtd geod fe-e. 
and censequenily ib abe ct. 
ciated the need for creating 
one unifying o1ganization 


for the various loose coo- 
perative, 
In Socialist countries 


where a Party of a new 
type leads the destiny of 
the 


given to cooperatives 


oa dela list societ 
a. Lie exp iGithhive 
tye he coheed there 
ae 5 otha bY: 


on State pi Opervy 
a aT > stent 
“OSES C 


~TOOpeTea vl\ i 
that belongs to tne 
small workers where 
people of the same 
calling or occupation 
get tegethcr and pou! 
their production and 
the state  sutisidizu 
them so as to increa- 
se their production and 
live a better life frce 
from __— parasitism. 

From this it is appa- 
rent how socialism 
attaches great impor. 
tance to coopertives 


in the interests of the 
workers and the wel- 
fare of the toiling 
masses in general. 


The Bureau of Cooperati- 
ves Of the SRSP takes the 
responsibility of improving 
the positicn of the coopera- 
tives and to esiablish an in. 
dependent organization that 
would unity the various cc- 
operatives in the country. 
This ee has born fru- 
it. and -steps.have_been.. ta. 
ken to obyiate, tubes “aii 
culties: == 


Ci Wp ia- 


va nizat ion O} 
: “A . _ 4 
tives Vovement. Jai ot 
Warsame Abdullahi Lois 
«cHalgan» in an interview 
Experience has nour: us 
7 " ao 7 + — j ] : 
that a society cannot be 
| 1i¢tfraller O1Ninced unth 11 1} 
[TULL ULL ~ itd U WiILNOUL all 
w — 


organization which can ef- 
fcctively rally the masses». 


On the question regarding 
the victories achieved by 
the ccoperatives he pointed 
to the maturity and self-con- 
fidence acquired by those 
who belong to it, the far. 
mers and fishermen, which 
shows that today they are 
no more the trodden 
class of yesterday but bear 
the responsibilities of the 


people and they are the po- 


| 


: 
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licy makers and _ the repre. 
sentatives of the masses 
abroad. Jaalle Warsame 
pointed out however, that 
there are real difficluties a- 
mong which there Js_a_scaw- 
city of cSurcs” and a low 
level of political conscious- 
ness among the people wh 
ther it be among the 
operatives or others. 


Today membership of tne 
cooperatives has reached 
33581 persons and they are 
divided into 337 cooperativ. 
es as shown here below. 


—Farmers 253 Cooperatives 

— Fishermen 18 Cooperati- 
ves. 

— Commerce 28 Cooperati. 
ves. 

— Livestock and Forests 12 
Cooperatives. 

— Skilled labourers 16 Co. 
peratives. 

— Construction and Trans. 
vort 7 Cocperatives. 


Under construction just 
at present is the Food Coo. 
perative. 


We congratulate the Or- 
ganization of the Somal 
Cooperative Movement and 
all their branches on their 
first anniversary, wishing 
them success every year to 
come. 


Celebration of 11th January 


On the night of 11th Ja. 
nuary the inhabitants of 
Hamar Jajab district parti. 
cipated in celetrations held 
in memory of the day 11th 
January which is of great 
historical significance tc 


the Somali peopre. 
Members of the executive 
committee of the Soma!i 
Women’s Democratic Orga. 
nization took part in the 


event and made speeches 
Other participants also we. 
re members of the political 
Committee cf Benadir Re. 
gion. 


The event was not obscr.- 
ved only in Hamar Jajabd 
district but also in the other 
districts of the Bcnadir Re. 
gion and tne other distric.s 
cf the country and pecpl: 
all over commemoratcd this 
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great day with great pomp, 
this day which coincides 
with several cther historical 
events. 


For to begin with this 
great day marks the occa- 
sion when the struggle «Ha. 
nnoolaato» was waged, the 
freedom - struggie of the 
ccomali people led by the 
SYL Party. It was on this 
day that the Somali masses 
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engaged the Italian colonial 
enemy in a bitter fight sa- 
crificing the lives of several 
heroes including Haw) Is- 
man (Tako) who by her va- 
liant deeds testified to the 
role of women in the free- 
dom-struggle. 

IIth Janauray also marks 
another important event 
and that is the day when 


Solidarity oi the Somali 


A big demonstration was 
heid ca the 10th of January 
1979 at the town of Jowhar 
in commemoration of the 
4th Anniversary of the so. 
iidarity day between the So- 
mali farmers and workers. 
Starting from the 10th of 
Jannuary 1976, it has been 
acknowledged every year as 
a day of solidarity between 
the above segementin the 
Somali society. 


Hence the observation of 
this day is devoted to the 
staging of activities such as, 
precession, parades befitting 
the occasion. That is the 
creation of unified opinion 
among the Somali workers 
and farmers Also it means 
raising the level of their cla- 
ss consciousness, However, 
the second anniversaray 
of the above acca- 
sion was held in 10th 
January 1977 at El - Jaa. 
He on the outskirt of Merca. 
the capital of lower Shabelle 
Regicn. The participants in 
the said function were 150) 
workers who came from the 
various regions and districts 
of the Somali Democratic 
Republic. While the third 
Anniversary in 1978 was he- 
ld at the Police Academy in 
Mogadishu. 


In contrast, the fourth A- 


in 1974 the equality of wo. 
men and men was declarcd 
and the family law was pro- 
mulgated to show the right 
way to realize this equality 
This new law did not give 
practical effect to the digni. 
ty of women but also beca. 
me instrumental in trans. 
forming thse family life ane 
all the social relations in 


nniversary was held at Jow. 
har the capital of the Cent. 
ral Shabelle Region. The re- 
ason for chosing Jowhar as 
the venue of the above anni. 
vcisary was made _ possible 
by the predominance of far. 
mers in the area as_ well as 
the presence of sizeable nu- 
mker cf workers in the su. 
gar factory of Jowhar and 
cther prcjects in tne area. 
However, this year the An- 
niversary was the biggest 
cne due to number of parti- 
cipants in the festivities he- 
Id for the occasion. The total 
number of workers who par- 
ticipated in the affaris were 
more than ten thousand. 
As was stated earlier the pa- 
ramount aim of the comme. 
moration is the creation cf 
class conscicuness as well as 
cementing solidarity bet- 
ween the Somali workers 
and farmers. 


Above all, this year func. 
ticn was an important one 
due to the participation in 
the affair by the Assitant 
Secretary Gencral for SRSP 
and Vice-President of the 
Somali Demccratic Republic 
Bridg. Gen. Ismail Ali 
Abokor, and othor members 
ci the CC cf SRSP. 


In an address made by Jaa 
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general. 

For society is made up of 
individuals, and the familv 
is made up of these indivi. 
duals. Therefore, in order 
to transform society it is 
first essential to reform the 
family. It is on this premi. 
se that the Somali Revolu. 
tion has bastd itself in for- 
mulating the family law. 


Workers 


lle Ismail he spoke about 
the important value attac-. 
hed to the solidarity between 
the Sainali workers and far- 
mers further he talked abo- 
ut the plight of the Somali 
workers before the birth of 
the Revolutionary era such 
as their participation in the 
administration of their res. 
pective establishments tho. 
ugh the medium of workers 
committees. 


Furthermore, Jaalle Is- 
mail emphasised the due im. 
po:tance which the Revolu- 
ticn attached to the Somali 
farmers in the _ utilisation 
and the concentration of 
their energies in the  buil- 
ding of cooperatives. This 
the role of the farmers in the 
edification of the national 
economy entails them to in- 
crease thcir productive ca- 
pacities. 


On the other hand, before Ja. 

alle Ismail delivered the spe- 
ech a short speech was de. 
livered by the chairman of 
the Somali Cooperatives Mo. 
vement Organization Jaalle 
Waisame Abdullahi. He spo. 
ke about the role of the coo- 
peratives in the luilding of 
the national economy and 
the edification of a socialist 
society. 
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Co-operation Among the Districts of Benadir 


In the first week of Ja- 
nuary, a programme of coo- 
peration for the thirteen 
districts of Benadir Region 
was intiated. The Districts 
on the Eastern part of Be- 
nadir are Shangani, Abdu- 
laziz, Shibis, Karan, Yag- 
shid and Bondeere. 


The programme was the 
outcome of deliberations 
held recently among the 


district Party secretaries on — 


the 26th of December, 
aim being to formulate a 
plan for uniting the revolu- 


the 


tionary forces of the distric- | 


ts that are within the sam? 
neighbourhood. 

The plan was made up 
like this: ' 


a) A meeting was held 
among the district party 


committees and all the cel- | 
Is of the various quarters | 


of the districts. This was. 


On ist January. 
b) On the 2nd January 


a meeting was held in Yaq- 
shid District among the so- 
cial groups of the districts. 


c) On the 3rd of January 
a meeting was held among 
the women and among the 
various cultural and falklo. 
re groups of the districts. 


da) In Shanganni a semi- 
nar was opened for the 
Party committees of the six 
Eastern districts; this was 
on the 4th of January, 
Other Participants in this 


— 


eee ee 


seminar were the commit. . 


tees of the Gulwade (Green 
guards) and the training 
lasted until the 9th of that 
month. The seminar was 
inaugurated by Jaalle Ah- 


med Shire Mohamed Chaif- 


man of the Bureau of inves- 
tigation and Defence of the 
Central Committee and the 
Party’s representative of 
Shangani. The seminar 
was concerned with the 
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_ ces of the districts 


party programme and the 
execution of the duties of 
the Party in general. 


Jaalle Ahmed talked on 
the need of cooperation 
amonz the prcegressive for- 
in re- 
gard to the aim of the par- 
ty and requested the parti- 
cipants to realize this pro- 
gramme and the aspira. 
tions of the Somali people. 


There is no doubt this 
programme of cooperation 
undertaken by the Eastern 
districts will bear fruit if 
the cadres of these districts 
make the necessary efforts 
and the seminar will enab- 
le them to know each other 
and to exchange experience 
among themselves. And 
they will b: a good examp- 
le for the rest of the distric- 
ts of the region and the 
other districts of the count- 


ry. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
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Nicaragua is situated in 
the Central America with 
Honduras to the North and 
Costa Rica to the South of its 
borders. Nicaragua covcrs an 
area of 57,143 square miles 
with a population of 2.2 Mil.- 
lion. 


Previously inhabitcd by va 
rous Indian tribes, Nicaragua 
was conquered by Spain in 
1552. After gaining indepen. 
dence from Spain in 1821, Ni- 
crargua was united for a 
short period with Mexico, 
then with the United Provin. 
ces of Central America betore 
finally becoming an indepen 
dent Republic in 1838. 


The majority of its over 2 
Million people are of mixed 
blood, commonly termed 
«mestizos» (about 70 = fer 
cent); 20 per cent are whites 
and 10 per cent of thc people 


are blacks from Africa. The 


national language is Spanish 
and over 95 percent of the 
people are Roman Catholics. 
Nicaragua emerged from spa- 
nish Colonial rule under the 
leadership of dictatorial cliques 
bent on preserving the terri. 
tory under the neocolonial 
umbrella of the United States. 
Between 1938 and 1950, FOR 
EXAMPLE, Nicaragua has had 
9 constitutions. As_ in other 
Latin American countries du. 
ring the past, United Statcs 
marines constantly intervened 
and occupied the country, the 
last time from 1926 to 1933. 


Us marines helped put the 


NICARAGUA; 
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The People Aaainst A Dictator 


by, Husseen M. Adan 


Somoza family in power during 
these years. The elder general 
Anostasio Somoza reigned for 
over 20 years as a classical 
neo-colonial dictator. He was 


assassinated in 1956. 

The current dictator, Somo. 
za-Debayle, is reported to have 
accumulated a vast personal 
fortune estimated at 500 Mii- 
lion dollars. While the Somo.- 
za clique enjoys fabulcus weal- 
th, the majority of the people 
of Nicaragua have to endure 
poverty, disease, ignorance? 
and countless hardships. The 
illitcracy rate is as high as 60 
per cent, primary schools run 
for only 2or3 years and they 
are hardly sufficient for the 
population. There is very litt- 
le welfare legislation and even 
the few laws that exist are 
rarely enforced. 


The dependent economy of 
Nicaragua is mostly bascd on 
agriculture. Among the csun. 
try’s chief crops are:- Cotton, 
Coffee, Bananas, Fruit, Sugar, 
Rice, Corn, Cocoa and Tobacco. 
Cctton and Coffee make up the 
greater part of Nicaragua’s 
exports. United states and 
Canadian firms are also invol- 
ved in the mining of gold, sil- 
ver and copper. 


Nicaragua has experienced 
serious natural calamities in 
recent years. The 1972 earth- 
quake devastated the capita! 
city of managua, killing 
10.0000 and leaving 250,000 
people homeless. 
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somoza allowed his cronies - 
and the National Guard to loot 
reserve supplies intended for 
the victims of the earthquake. 
He was severely cirticised and 
his regime suffered a minor 
jolt. He resigned in 1972 and 
was succeeded by a 3-man Na- 
tiogal Junta. However, he 
managed to get himself «re. 
elected» as President again 
on September ist, 1974. He 
continued to impose strict 
censorship of the press and to 
imprison, torture and even 
kill all political opponents. 


Radical opposition forces to 
the Somoza dictatorship are, 
grouped around the Sandinista’ 
National Liberation Front, na- 
med after general Augosto Ce- 
sar Sandino, a guerrilla leader 
who fought the United States 
occupation cf Nacaragua in the 
1930’s. The people see the 
Sandinistas as liberating her. 
oes. 


Other opposition groups ha- 
ve formed the Demecratic Li- 
tsral Union (UDEL), a coali- 
tion of labour unions and mid. 
ddle class political parties ot 
the left and center. 


In 1977, Nicaragua’s Roman 
Cathslic bishops charged that 
the Government had tortured, 
vaped and executed civilians 
in the vicious campaigns it 
waged against the Sandinista 
guerrillas. A ruling class im- 
posed its dictatorship by main- 
taining ideological hegemony 
coupled by military force. The 


crisis between the Somoza re. 
gime and the official spokes- 
men Of the Catholic igurch 
ant of the religious- ideological 
deprived the regime of all sup- 
port of the religious-ideologi- 
cal appartus of state power. | 


Liberal opinion was shocked 
by the assassination of Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, editor of 
Nicaragua’s only opposition 
newspaper and _ critic of 
the regime. Most people beli- 
eved that it was Somoza’s hen- 
chmen who assassinated the 
opposition editor in January, 
1978. 


The Janaury 1978 murder to- 
uched off massive demonstra. 
tions and rioting against the 
regime. Then came the even- 
ts of August - September 1978, 
unleashed when the Sandinis. 
tas seized the National Palace 
in late August eventually ma- 
king off with 500,000 dollars 
in ransom money and securing 
the freedom of 59 political 
prisoners. 


The Sandinita’s daring ac- 
tion stirred popular passions 
and Nicaraguans resmed mar- 
ches and demonstration. De. 
prived of all semblance of au- 
thority, Somoza resorted to 
the use of brutal, naked for- 
ce. He unleashed the 7.500- 
Man National Guard, which 
serves as the President’s per- 
sonal police force. By the ti- 
me the popular struggles quie- 
ted down early in October, So- 
moza’s planes and heavy arti. 
llery had destroyed five cities, 
and over 3.000 peole had been 
killed. 


During the fighting, genera! 
strike was called. This was 
supported even by the modera- 
te bourgeois-oriented Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Commer- 
ce. . Thus the world was pre. 
sented with spectacle of a 
dictator viciously at war with 
his own people At one point, 
a spokesman of the regime an- 
nounced that an anti-Somoza 
Plot within the National Guar- 
d’s ranks had been crushed. 
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The dramatic isolation of 
the Somoza dictatorship within 
Nicaragua has led other «Li- 
beral» Latin American regi- 
mes to condemin it. Thus the 
United States cut of military 
and economic aid to Nicaragua 
and behind the veil of the or- 
ganization of Amercian States 
(OAS) entered into negotia- 
tions aimed at terminating the 
Somoza dictatorship. 


Nevertheless, it is up to the 
people of Nicaragua to over. 
throw an oppressive dictator- 
ship and to bring into power a 
government that is prepared 
to solve their political, cultura! 
and economic problems. Their 
struggles against the Somoza 
dictatorship are part and 
parcel of the worldwide democ- 
ratic, revolutionary process. 


The Somozas have domina- 
ted Nicaraguan politics for 
four decades their inevitable 
destruction marks the end of 
era of classical Latin Ameri- 
can dictators. 
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Vice-President and Assis- 
tant Secretary General of 
the Party Jaalle Brig, Ge- 
neral Ismail Ali Abokor said 
on the eve of the Extra.or. 
dinary SRSP Congress, 
that, preparations have 
been completed . 


The Extra-ordinary Con. 
gress opened on 20th Ja- 
nuary as scheduled. 


Speaking to reporters on 
the 18th January, the Vice. 
President Jaalle Ismail said 
that the preparations were 
started soon after the Ge- 
neral Secretary Jaalle Siad 
disclosed that there. would 
be an Extra-ordinary Con. 
gress of the Party in his 
nation-wide address on the 
9th anniversary of the Oc- 
tober Revolution and added 
that the Extra-ordinary 
Party Congress at the dis. 
trict and regional level 


- have already been conclu. 


ded. 


He said that representati- 
ves tothe Extra-ordinary 
Congress have been elected 
during the Regional level 
Party Congress in accor- 
dance with the SRSP statu- 
tes. 


Jaalle Ismail, while ans- 
wering a question on the 
agenda of the congress, said 


| that the country has ente- 
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Jaalle Ismail On Party Congress 


red new problems, since the 
foundation of the Party, 
which have led to the con- 
vening of this Party Con- 
gress, and added that since 
the Party shoulders a hea. 
vy responsibility as the 
vanguard of the nation’s 
policies and stands to tran- 
slate the people’s aspira- 
tions into reality, it should 
outline the political strate- 
gy of the country, 


«In accordance with the 
Party Consitution this stra- 
tegy should be jointly for- 
mulated by the Party Mem- 
bership since the rule of 
the Party is based on De- 
mocratic Centralism. It 
therefore became essential 
that an Extra.ordinary Con- 
gress be held to Study the 
current situation of the 
country, lay out a clear 
strategy to follow in the fu- 
ture and search for solu- 
tions to our current proble- 
ms» the Vice-President said. 


Answering a question of a 
constitution and a pariia- 
ment for the country, he 
said that they were inclu- 
ded in the agenda of the 
Congress, He said that the 
constitution provides artic- 
les for the establishment of 
a parliament and detailed 
guidelines related to it and 
went on to say that «when 
the constitution is appro- 
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ved, the parliment will be 
established in accordance 
with the constitution.» 


The Vice-President, while 
answering another question 
on rumours that some Par- 
ty-members will be expelled 
from Party - membership, 
said that it was normal to 
dismess members and ad- 
ded this was not the con- 
cern of the Congress. 


«The Party is an organi- 
zation which can be joined 
by new members and left 
and by others in line with 
Party life and activities. 
How a new member is rec- 
ruited and old member dis- 
missed has been clarified in 
its consitution. 


Party . cells and Party 
Committees at the district 
and region! levels effect 
these activities», Jaalle Is- 
mail stressed. 


He noted that a Party 
member who violates the 
Party’s discipline and fails 
to abide by its rules and 
attempts to frustrate or un- 
dermine its programmes is 
not an issue which has to 
wait for a Party Congress. 


Such a member will be 
dealt with according to the 
Party’s constitution. 


ee 


Inf orma tion Minister Briefs the Press 


A delegation headed by 
the Minister of Information 
and National Guidance 
Jaalle Dr. Abdisalam 
Sheikh Hussein woud-up a 
fortnight tour to the Gu!'f 
States. 


During his tour to Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, the United 
Arab Emirates and_ Iraq, 
Jaalle Abdisalam held talks 
with his counterparts on 
ways of further strengthen- 
ing: cooperation in Informa- 
tion Service between Soma- 
lia and their respective 
countries , 


While briefing the press, 
shortly after his return on 
1st Jan. the Minister said 
his tour to the Gulf States 
was a complete success, and 
added that during the for- 
tnight he - toured those 
countries he was warmly 
received and that his talKs 
with the officials he had 
met were crowned with full 
understanding. 


He declared that the ag- 
reements reached with the 
countries he toured inclu- 


Foreign 


A statement issued by a 
spokesman of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the 
SDR, on January 7, 1979, 
states: 


The threats directed by 
the Ruier of Addis Ababa 
against the Somali Democ- 
ratic Republic on the 2nd, 
January 1979, is yet qa fur- 


ther manifestation of the 


provocative designs and in. 
pending plans of aggression 
against the peoples and 
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| ded the establishment of 
wide colour Television net- 
| work reaching all parts of 
| the country to Le jointly 
implemented by Saudi Ara- 
bia, Qatar, and the united 
Arab Emirates. A suiv.y 
team from the three coun- 
tries will be sent to Somalia, 
the Minister said. 


| Jaalle Abdisalam  a!so 
| pointed out that the Iraqi 
| Government made the com- 
mitment to sat up black and 
white Television network 
limited to the capital city 


Office Issues A 


countries of the Horn of 
Africa in general and the 
SDR in particular. 


| 
! 
| 


| The above threat was 
made by the Dergue Chair- 
| man Mengistu ina_ state. 
| ment in which among other 
| things, he said, «Other big 
powers are determinedly on 
our side to die our death 
and to do our struggle so far 
! they have gone beyond gi- 
ving us moral and material 
support and indeed many 
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of Mogadishu within the 
next six months. 

An agreement on exchan- 
ge of news, programmes, 
technical training and skil- 
Is has been reached with 
' Qatar information officials, 
the Minister said. 
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The Minister expressed 
his heartfelt thanks to the 
officials he m¢t during his 
tour who, he said have 
shown the need to further 
strengthen cooperation in 
' Information service among 
| the Arab States. 


ytetement 


| have laid their lives we are 
sure to ccunt on them to 
day. 


This statement is not on- 
ly achallenge to the African 
dignity, but openly contra- 
dicts to resolutions of the 
Organisation of African 
_ Unity rejecting foreign in- 
terventions, particularly su. 
per powers in the Africa’s 
internal affairs, The arro- 
| gant words of Mengistu 
furthermore reveal to the 
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international community, 
that those powers who pro- 
tect his puppet regime in 


Addis Ababa in its colonial | 


rule over the people of Wes- 
tern Somalia, Abbo and Eri- 
trea who are struggling for 
self-determinatian, 
now given the green-light to 
Mengistu to unleash naked 
and full-scale war of ag- 
gression against the SDR in 


an attempt to turn the Libe- | 


ration struggle into a con- 
frontation between two sta- 
tes. 


The recent continuous vio. 
lations of the Somali air 
space to Cuban manned 
Ethiopian war planes con- 
ducting bombardment of 
towns and villages in the 
Somali Democratic Repub- 
lic causing logs of lives and 
considerable damage af pro. 
perty are in the light of 
Mengistu’s statement a pre- 
lude to a planned full-scale 
aggression against our 
country. In this connection, 
it is obvious for all to See, 
that Mengistu is «crying 
wolf» in order to mislead 
the international communi- 
ty by falsely and mailici- 
cously accusing Somalia of 
imaginary «aggression and 
nasion» which indeed, is an 
insult to the intelligence of 
the international communi. 
ty, who no doubt, realise 
that recent bombardments 
of Somali towns and civi- 
lian targets and the so-cal- 
led «final warning» to So- 
malia are no accident. 


Having claimed a tempo. 
rary «gain» in certain cities 
of Eritrea, the puppet regi- 
me in Addis Ababa and its 
alies intend to embark 
upon an aggressive and 
senseless venture against 
the SDR hoping to divert 
the world public opinion 
from their continuous de- 
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feat at the hands of the Li- 
beration movement. By so 
doing, Mengistu is serving 
his masters strategic desig- 
ns in the region and also 
diverting the attention of 
the Ethiopian people from 
the massacre he had com- 
mitted against them in the 
name of «Red Terror», 
from the famine which is 
taking its toll and the 
miserable neglect and disas- 
ter which has _ befallen 
them. Even the assistance 
given to the famine stricken 
people of Ethiopia by the 
international organizations 


and charitable bodies, are | 


being used for war logistics. 

The Government of the 
Samali Democratic Repub- 
lic has on many occassions 
communicated to the Uni- 
ted Nations and the Organi- 


zation of African Unity and | 


also informed the interna- 


tional community at large, | 


of the violations of its space 
by Ethiopian war planes 
and their bombardments of 
Somalia cities and villages 
causing death and destruc- 
tion. 


The SDR view that this 
hostilé and threatening un- 
holy prepartions are all in. 
tended to take the situa. 
tion beyond our control. 

It must be made known 
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to the international com- 
munity that this renewed 
declaration of intent to com- 
mit war of aggression eman. 
ating from the colonial aca 
ministration of Addis Aba- 
ba clearly indicates Mengis- 
tu’s puppet regime is acting 
on behalf of certain super 
powers whose hegemonic 
designs and strategic inte- 
rests are far beyond the re- 
gion of the Horn of Africa. 

In the event that such 
grave development, materi. 
alizes, the Somalj govern- 
ment is duty bound to take 
all the necessary measures 
to ensure the sanctity of 
its sovereignity and of its 
people and country against 
any aggression from any 
quarters. 

In conclusion, the Somali 
Government takes serious 
view of Mengistu’s state. 
ment and strongly warns 
that Ethiopia and _ those 
who are instigating her to 
wage a war against the 
SDR will be held responsible 
for the cansequences of 
their actions which can on- 
ly precipitate a catastrophic 
end of unknown dimensions 
in the region, Mengistu 
should know that to invade 
the Somali Demecratic Re- 
public will not be gq journey 
of happiness and will be 
doomed to failure. 


Marked 


A cermony was held at 
the National Theatre on 
Jan. 9 to mark the first an- 
niversary of the foundation 
of the Organisation of So- 
mali Cooperative Mone. 
ment (OSCM.). 

The Party General Sec- 
reatary and President of 
the SDR, Jaalle Mohamed 
Siad Barre speaking on the 
occasion emphasized that 
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the OSCM was esablished to 
safeguard the interests of 
the Semali society, particu. 
larly the working force 
which the _ co-operative 
members form an inportant 
section, He stressed that 
development was posabile 
only through cooperation, 
unity and hard work and 
added that advanced coun- 
tries attained their Develop. 


ment through the same 


process. 


Jaalle Siad pointed ou: 
that the Somali  peop:e 
should be more active and 
co-opertive in order to deve. 
lop the country’s economy, 
«we should» the President 
said, «discard the notion of 
I and speak of we if we are 
to attain our developmental 
that we should demonstra. 
te patience, persistence, 
bravery and honesty in all 
goals». He went on to say 
our activities and do away 
with prejudice, jealousy 
and lies. He said that the 
true, patriotic ani revolu- 
tionary Somali should dis- 
tinguish between the _ inte- 
rests of his people and 
those of its enemies. 


It is the responsibility of 
the Somali Co operatives, 
he stressed, to produce the 
nation’s requirements of all 
imported goods which are 
paid for with hard earned 
foreign currencies. The 
Party General Secretary cal. 
led on the co-operatives to 
fulfil their national obliga- 
tions with deligence and 


According to an anounce- 
mcnt released by the Minis- 
try of Finance the 1979 bud- 
get amount to 2.127.997 29" 
mali Shillings by 350’115’92:: 
Somali Shilling which me- 
are an increas2 of 20% Twe- 
ny porcent). 
meeting held on 21st De- 
cember 1978. — 
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The Budget for I 


| 


The budget is divided into © 


the following parts:- 


1. The Central Government 
2. The Local Govenment” 
3. The Autonomous Agen- 
cles 


In an interview on January | 


Siahege 


vigour and further double 
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their activities towards this © 


goal. 


While speaking on the 
duties of the SRSP and its 
activities, Jaalle Siad noted 
that the Party has to orient, 
Organize, and lead the mas 
ses towards progress and 
prosperity, 


The President took the 
occassion to award honora. 
ry certificates to several 


| 


Ce.operatives in the coun , 


with Newsmen the Director 
of the Budg-t Department 
said that the 1979 budge 
exceeded the 1978 budget 
which es 177777851'’4581 So- 
Shillings by 350,145,925 So- 
mali Shilling which mean’ 
an incicase of 20°. (Tweny 
Percent), 

The Director added t 
the amount cf the budget 
allocated to the 197% deve- 
lopment programmes is 
461.680.677 Somali Shillinz: 
While that cf 1978 was 
263.996.400 Somali Shillings, 
which in an increase of 197. 
684.267 Somali Shillings on 
equivalent of 74% increase 
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979 


try and 


members of th2 
OSCM. 
The OSCM, founded a 


year ago, consists of 337 co- 
peratives with aq _ global 
membership of 35.581. 


In commemoration of the 
first anniversary of the 
OSCM, wreaths of flowers 
were laid at the monuments 
of the city by the Chairman 
of the OSCM Jaalle Warsa.- 
me Abdullahi Ali and the 
regional Party Sscretary 
Jaalle Warsame Ali Farah. 


The Director Jaalle Abas 
Yasin Ahmed, also adde 
that, among the establish. 
ments given priority in th 
budget are agriculture with 
an allocation of 61’787'6?7 
Somali Shillings, animal 
Husbandry 47227870 Soma. 
li Shillings and the indus- 
tries, 39, 744.600 Somali 
Shillings. 

The Director also note 
that in this year a_ priortv 
has been given to fisheries 
which is a major fastor 
countributing to ous 
economic development, th- 
amount allocated to bein 
27.070.000 Somali Shillings. 


The Soomali Demccratic 
Republic and Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany signed an 
agreement on aviation at 
Uruba Hctel in Mezcdichu 
on Janury 6. 


On the Somali side, the 
agreement was Signed by the 
Director of Aviation Depar- 
tment of the Ministry of 
Transport, Air and Land 
Jaalle Aden Bile Jama and 
on the part of the Federal 
Republic of Germany by the 
Director of Aviation Laws 
Department of the Ministry 
of Transport Dr. Walter 
Schmenk. The agreement 
which will become effective 
early Ferbruary this year 
follows talks between the 


Agreement Reached 


two sides from the 2nd to . 


the 6th of Janury. 


Present on the occassion 
were the President of the 
Somali Airlines Jaalle Abdul 


lahi Ahmed Shire, advissr 
to the Director of the Avia- 
tion Department, Jaall: An. 
med Dahir Shikh and Mr. 
Helmit Schol and Dr. Frits 


Schmits representatives of | 


the Lufthansg Airlines. 


Meanwhile, the Somali 
Democratic Republic and 
United Nations Development 
programme signed on Jan. 
10, an agreement on Range 
projects at Juba Hotel in 
Mogadishu, 


The Range projects which 
cover all the regions of the 
country has an estimatcd 
expenditure of 15 Million 
Dollars. 


It was signed on Somalia’ 
behalf by the Chairman of 
the National Planning Com. 
mission Jaalle Anmed Habit 
Ahmed while for the UNDP 
it was signed by the Presi. 
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dent representative in So- 


malia. ; 

On 4th Jnuary, the Chair- 
man of the National Plann- 
ing Commission Jaalle Ah- 
med Habib Ahmed accepted 
2000 tons of cement from 
the Ambassador of the Uni. 
ted Kingdom to Scmalia, 


Mr, A. H. Brind. 


This was the first consign. 
ment of a 10.000 ton cement 
donation extended by Bii- 


tain to the SDR. This assis- — 


stance which follows an ag- 
reement signed between the 
two governments in May 
last year includes the cun- 
struction of 30 residential 
houses for the technical 

staff of the Juba Valley Su- 
gar Projects in Jilib, fishing 
equipment for the Fisheries 
Resettled communes and 
ranges and forests survey 
equipment at a cost of 
2 Million pound sterling. 
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The Somali art had passed 
through different stages, and 
nowdays we observe many 
different, art groups in the 
country. It is worth mention. 
ing that not many of these 
groups were in existence before 


2ist October Revolution of 


1969. 


Though their development 
is at different levels all grou- 
ps are involved in different 
branches of art. It is true that 
the work and efficiency of art 
groups are determined by 
their size and their economic 
base. 


With the execption of Wa. 
beri group, the oldest, other 
groups are more or less the 
same, though their production 
differs. 


Recently, -our art under. 
went some sort of transforma. 
tion and experience shows us 
that at this stage our art needs 
to be armed with knowledge 
and expertise. It is necessary 
to upgrade certain parts of the 
art that lag behind in order to 
create a balance and equili- 
brium among different parts 
of the art, and tocreate a1 
the same time work opportu- 
nities in its different parts. 


Thecugh at present the num- 
ber of art groups exeeds seven 
(those are on the national 
level and officially recogni. 
scd), yet there is no relation. 
ship, neither horizontal nor 
vertical, among the groups. 


CULTURE AND ART 


ee ee ee ESD 


This lack of relationship 
among art groups is the main 
set-back that hinders the tran. 
sformation and development 
of our art. 


It is an indisputab:e fact 
that many weak points that 
our art suffers from would 
have keen eliminated if there 
were fruitful ties and better 
coordination among art grou- 
ps who are now characterised 
by separate pursuance of ar- 
tistic work operating thereby 
in conditions of isclation. Mem. 
bers of art groups like arti. 
stic creators, composers, mu- 
Sicilians, singers, actors and 
folklore players are more than 
400 persons. Among the 400 
very few have attended art 
schocls. And there is no doubt 
that many of them would ha- 
vc: improved their artistic el- 
ficiency and would have leit 
a rich legacy of art for the 
coming artists if they had at. 
tended art schools. Groups 
who underwent training in 
art (most of them are musi- 
cians) are very few; or the 
training courses are limited 
in numbcr-not exeeding two 
or three. 


It is too difficult for a 
group to organise a compre. 
hensiv2 training programme, 
cn tne other haiid th2 org's- 
nisation of such a programune 
vould have been easy had 
there kcon a relationship am. 
ong different art groups. 


The old proverb says «Teeth 
could grind only when they 
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Further Development of Ari 
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are tczether». And our art 
groups could surmount many 
difficulties facing our art on- 
ly if they had strong ties and 
relaticnships among themsel. 
VES. 


Experience shows us that 
our artistes are badly in need 
Oo: an art school that will ma- 
ke a great transformation in 
our art. 


Till today most of our art 
is not recorded in writing. The 
main component parts are 
plays, songs and poems that 
after presentation to the pu- 
blic are at best recorded in a 
tape. This system of storing 
dces not guarantee a long las- 
ting preservation of art works. 
Moreover, Cur art works that 
have been displayed to the 
world public are only one or 
two folklore bits. 


The causes of the Jifficul- 
ties facing Somali art are ma- 
ny but the main one is lack of 
knowledge (academic knowled- 
ge) of the artists. Therefore, 
ii is a matter of necessity to 
create an organisation that. 
will integrate the efforts ct 
all art groups. This organisa. 
tion will be responsible for the 
following. 


— To perform and present 
for the public theatrical 
works and the _ functions 
of other art branches ge- 
nerally. 

— To improve the artistic 
skills. 

Cont. to Paze 32 


THEORETICAL 
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The universal practical ex. 
pericnces of man and the 
whol. course of social develop. 
lopment testify to us tnat the 
world we live in is continously 
undergoing. substantive and 
structural change. In other 
words change is the natural 
and inevitable order in all 
spheres concerning nature, 
man and his thought system. 
Correspondingly, since change 
is endemic in the physical 
wcrid, that is the reality out. 
‘side us, our thought processss, 
and the conceptual frame- 
work which expresses and 
explains it ought to can- 
tincusly change. Only 
the world outlook that objec- 
tively and Scientifially 
compasses an open and non. 
dcgmatic attitude to life is 
equipped with the capacity of 
laying down a theortical basis 
beneficially guiding our prac- 
tical activities. Be that as 1: 
may, a scientific world out- 
look is not a given thing, whi- 
ch at one moment is provided 
us, Only through a painfui, 
and discriminating proczss of 
approximating our ideas. to 
truth, of shifting fact from 
illusions, and applying this in. 
to social life enables us to lay 
the foundations for a true 
theory of knowledge, which 
coming generations contribute 
and elevate it to higher sum. 
mits. 


In-the search for truth one 
has to wage relentless war a- 
gainst false theories which 
come up in all kinds of scien- 
tific garbs, and this battle of 

hearts. 


is the order of the 


ISSUES 


Present Day Theories of the 
Transformation ot Capitalism 


day in the world we live in. 

All theories, on whatever 
sphere they deed with, in the 
final analysis, express and 
consolidat= the interest of one 
class, social grcup cr an oppo. 
Sing class or social group. 
There is no system, particu- 


laisy in the social arena whi... 


ch is value free, non-pariisan 
or neutral. In one or another 
sometimes, in a hidden or 
concealed manner, the pio- 
positicns, ideas and categories 
used by a particular philssc- 
bher, social scientist justify 
and prep up this or that class. 
who at that juncture of time 
happen to be contending cla- 
sses. Let us amplify on this 
by taking as a case study the 
strongly entrenched bourgecis 
theories which tcday lay claim 
that capitalism has been tran. 
sformcd and is no longer what 
it has teen known to be. 

THE GENESIS OF THESE 

‘'LHEORIES 

Ever since the bourgeois cr- 

der and its capitalist system 


felt threatened, chiefly due 


to the intensifying struggle 
of the working class, and ge- 
nerally because capitalism 
lost its progressive essence, 
once socialism came into the 
world arena, bourgeois ideslo. 
gies have been master- 
minding theories to defend 
absolete system. At first it 
was the vulgar theories of 
Alfred Marshall, John Baites 
Clarke, Kerry and Malthus 
that gained currency and 
were heavily drawn upon. 
Such propositions as the three 
factors of production (that is 


Land, capital and labour) equ. 
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ally contributing to social wea. 
Ith, and correspondinly sha- 
ring it according to the magni 
tude of their contribution, 
were put up as adequate cri- 
terion to explain the enternal 
nature of the system, but fal- 
ling in this bourgeois theore- 
ticians had no option but to 
come up with thesries on 
eternal changeable human 
nature to, for a good measure, 
consolidate the pillars for a. 
system which alone can syn- 
chronise with the nature of 
man. Malthus not satisficd 
with this, bandied about his 
theory of over population, i.e 
the geometric progression of 
man’s numbers, whereas food 
production is only arimethetic. 
The dogmatic and unscientizic 
views of Malthus heighten the 
human predicament - the Logi- 
cal consequence of his ideas 
are such that we can only be 
saved first by war, pestilence, 
and secondly birth-control, etc. 
Vulgar bourgecis political eco- 
nomy was not ccnfined to the 
ideas briefly above surveyed, 
but used all kinds of sub- 
theories and categories to ha- 
mmer home the point that 
man has to content himself 
With an eternal existence un- 
der the capitalist order. This 
is vitally an important point 
since it underscores the simi. 
larity of all bourgecis theories: 
Old and new = sin. 
ce their point of de. 
parture is the unquestionable 
allegiance to their system, and 
accordingly they marshall fac. 
ts, figures, and propositions to 
substantiate and defend it. 
They do not care adamn if 
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their propositions fly in the 
face of reality and of course. 


PRESENT DAY BOUR. 
GEOIS THEORIES OF 
«THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF CAPITALISM» 


The untenable nature of 
classical vulgar political econo- 
my, its incapacity to answer 
tcday’s practical problems of 
the dynamic evolution of ca- 
pitalism has led to the need 
tu furnish new theoretical pi:- 
lars for the state monoplistic 
stage which capitalism has 
attained. The Keynesian theo- 
ry of state intervention and its 
1legulation of the economy, the 
integration of both private 
and multinational co1porate 
property with that of the state 
and the emphasis to raise ef- 
fective demand, to doctor ca- 
pitalism back to life and finally 
to bring to an end the series 
chain of Capitalist crises where 
downswings alternated with 
upswings, and boom with 
depression. The years of cons- 
truction in the aftermath of 
the 2nd world war momentarily 
and deceptively showed a reju- 
venation of the system and a 
dilution of the class contradic. 
tions thanks to the relative 
upswing of the economy, and 
impressed on some _ bourgeiois 
academicians that capitalism 
has at last stabilised itself, and 
the chances of its demise have 
imperceptibly vanished. It is 
at this time that the theories 
of capitalist transforination 
were strongly advocated and 
given scholarly respectability. 


The rationable of these 
theories hinges on a supposed 
capitalist revolution, which has 
already taken place or is in 
progress, and as its proponents 
argue this revolution has 
brought essential changes in 
the very nature of capitalism. 
Such terms as people’s Capita- 
lism, the welfare state, the af. 
fluent society are put forward. 
A criticism of such concepts 


will appear in our conclu- 
ding remarks, suffice to state 
these concepts symbolise new 
ways and methods by which 
the system is whitewashed 
and beautified. It is more 
fruitiul to now deal with the 
larger concepts on which the 
supposed transformation of 
capitalism are pinned on. Such 
theories are: The myth of the 
«Democratisation of Capital», 
the myth of the «Managerial 
Revolution», and the theory of 
convergence. Now we will se- 
parately deal with each. 


1. THE MYTH OF THE 
DEMOCRATISATION OF CA. 
PITAL. Some American, Ger- 
man and other European eco- 
nomists, of whom the Ameri- 
can A.A. Berle is a distingui- 
shed figure advance that priva- 
te ownership of the means of 
production has disappeared in 
capitalist societies. ‘They attri- 
bute this to the fact that since 
share ownership in joint stock 
companies can easily be bought 
by any member of society we 
cannot then speak of private 
property, but of democratisa. 
tion of capital as all are equal 
to its ownership. That this 
argument is both facile and 
spurious is apparent to the in. 
telligent and critical mind. 
The point is that in Capitalist 
societies people are not equal 
in the ownership of the means 
of production (factories, ban- 
ks, wholesale trade, land, etc), 
and it is here that the main 
inequality is born. Income 
differentials and special privi- 
lege are mainly entrenched by 
this, and no one can ignore it. 
How can an American worker 
who get just under 10,000 doll- 
ars a year be equated to the 
Rockfellers, Dupont’s and For- 
ds who own ploperties totai- 
ling over billions of dollars? If 
that worker succeeds to buy 
one or two shares ina given 
joint stock company, and his 
thousand shares in that same 
Company, could they be equal 
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in their voting rights, and | 
there democratisation of capi- 
tal here? Thus economists li- 
ke A.A. Berle completely igno- 
re the quantity and value as. 
pects of property shares. Pro. 
gressive American economists 
have estimated that over 704, 
of the shares by value are in 
the hands of those receiving 
large incomes (Capitalists, 
Landowners, and the like). 


The Critical-minded Ameri- 
can sociologist (C. Wright 
Mills) rightly noted in his 
book the «Power Elite» that. 
the Idea of diffusion of owner- 
ship, «Through the _ sale of 
shares was a cultivated illu- 
sion» and at the very most C.2 
or 0.3 percent of the adult po. 
pulation cwn the bulk, the pay 
off shares, of the corporate 
world. Similar conclusions 
were reached by the British 
Sociologist T.S. Bottomore re- 
garding the British society. In 
respect of the profit sharing 
system lately employed bv 
a number of Western Capita. 
list countries, and pioneered 
by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, there is no doubt 
that the diffusion of property, 
and the dipersal in ownership 
is highly minimal: The fact, 
Which needs underlining, is 
working class, with relatively 
low incomes are incapable of 
saving large funds to allocate 
to share buying. Accordingly, 
characteristically in Capitalist 
societies we notice greater 
centralisation of capital in fe. 
wer hands. It is thus a delu- 
sion to anticipate a democrati- 
sation of capital in the exploi- 
tative system of capitalism, 
and practice so far has conso- 
lidated this conclusion. 


2. THE MYTH OF THE 
MANAGERICAL REVOLUTIO. 
TION: This theory finds 
strong advocacy in James 
Burnham who is his book the 
Managerial Revolution predic. 
ted that, «a period of social 
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transition to a type of society 
called the managerial revolu- 
tion». He talked of economic 
democracy and the influence 
of «Public opinion» on the be. 
haviour of managers. Ths 
tena: of his arguments is to 
prove that capitalists have 
been derived of their right to 
control the economy, since al. 
legedly control has been trans. 
fered to the hands of hired 
managers. J. K. Galbouth 
stand, in his book the New In- 
dustrial state posited his theo- 
ry of techno-.structure whereby 
a complex set of managers 
contiol the economy. This 
techno-structure has five cir. 
cles, whose centre is occupied 
by the hired managers-presi- 
dent, Vice.Presidents, followed 
-by regional chiefs, then the 
professionals or people with 
specialised knowledge (Scien- 
tists, Lawyers, advertising men, 
and then White-collar workers, 
and lastly the blue collar wor- 
kers. Each circle has his own 
specific function, but the inner 
circle lead in the collective 
power which the techno-struc. 
ture implies. However, owner- 
ship lies outside the structure 
Surprisingly, bourgeois .econo- 
mists derive their authority 
from K. Marx who in his third 
Volume of Capital predicted 
a possible separation of owner- 
ship and managment. 


A critique of this theorv 
draws on the confusion of bo- 
urgeois theoreticians between 
the form of management and 
that of ownership. But the 
logic and character of an en. 
terprise is determined by the 
form of ownership, and not 
by the management, and that 
is the point which precisely 
has to be borne in mind. Ford 
managment may well be in 
the hands of hired managers, 
and there may well be over 
2 Million shareholders, but in 
the final analysis it is Henerv 
Ford II, and a small Coterie of 


his family associates and frien. 
ds who own it and decide the 
crucial issues touching the fa- 
tes of so many. 


Furthermore, bourgeiois eco- 
numists who advocate this 
thec:y ignore the issue of 
which class the managers ke. 
long to. At the lower rungs 
oi management happen to bhe- 
long to the intelligentisia, 
why basically are salaried wor. 
kers. Normally, they do not 
participate in the company’s 
pclicies of decision making 
and profit distribution. As far 
as the big bourgeoisie are 
concerned they are part and 
parcel of the big monopolistic 
bourgeoisie, i.e they happen 
to own large or medium sized 
block of shares, or by virtue 
ci their position in production 
they partake in the companies 
profits, thus their interests be. 
come intimately interwoven 
with those of the big bourgeoi- 
sie whom they serve. All in 
all the theory does not corres- 
pond with reality but is mas- 
ked way of laying great em. 
phasis on a fact which is in. 
creasingly becoming manifest. 
ic the distinction between 
capital in its functioning form, 
and its property form. How- 
ever, they misintrepret this, 


and accordingly derive wrong | 


concusions which, of course. 


are meant to find new justifi- 


cations for a system which is 
fast losing respectability in 
the eyes of the wider public. 
J.K. Galbraith a strong advo- 
cate of the theory in one o% 
his last books expresses cer- 
tain doubts on the very theory 
he has championed, and more 
importantly onthe state of 
the capitalist system. Antho. 
ny Sampson, a British social 
scientist who in the 1950s was 
predicting the erosion of class 
differences in the British so. 
ciety, had no other option but 
to honestly declare that class 


differences were rampant in | 


Se 
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his society in the 1970s, and 
sorrowfully for his society the 
gap was getting wider, i.e grea- 
ter iniquity now than before. - 


CONVERGENCE THEORY 

A third bourgeois economic 
theory which is being pushed 
forward is the theory of con- 
vergence. The theory derives 
it justification from certain 
common features which are 
to be found in both capitalism 
and socialism, such as large 
scale production which is en. 
gendered by the scientific and 
technological revolution. The 
further socialisation of produc- 
tion in capitalism is seized u- 
pon by bourgeois theoreticians 
to draw similarities between 
capitalism and socialism, in all 
material and super-structural 
fields. D. Snider J.K. Gatbraith. 
Francois Perroux, Pitirim So- 
rokin and others are the pro- 
ponents of the theory of con- 
vergence. Underlying their. 
propounding of the theory of 
convergence is the belief that 
the more the pace of industria- 
lisation intensifies the greater 
becomes the similarities bet-. 
ween the two systems which 
initially started from opposite 
ideological poles. D. Snider 
argues that the capitalist sys- 
tem more and more departs 
from its emphasis on laisser- 
faire market economy, while 
socialism realises the limita- 
tions of centralised authori- 
anism. 


J.K. Galbraith discovers the 
seeds of convergence «in the 
development of a similar tec- 
hnological basis, which is 
found in the growth of large 
scale preduction, the develop- 
ment of tcecnology _ the re- 
tention of autonomous agen- 
cies, state regulation of aggre. 
gate demand, and the training 
of specialists». His conclusion 
is that convergence between 
the two systems occurs at all 
fundamental points. The A- 
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mcrican  sociclogist Sorokin, 
formerly a Russian emigre who 
left the Soviet Union, and in a 
way lcgarded as the father 
wiguics cf the conv2r1gence 
theory gives factors operating 
in the natural, technical, social 
sciences, law, education, art, 
religion, marriage and the fa- 
mily, economic system, social 
relations, and political system 
to substantiate his arguments 
hinging on the mutual con- 
velgence of the two systems ali 
across the board. He accor. 
dingly States that an interme. 
diate scciety, differing from 
woth puritanical, communism 
and capitalism, has come into 
the histcrical stage. Other 
bourgecis proponents of this 
theory refer to the practice of 
greater planning, equalisation 
cf incomes, revolution of own- 
ership under capitalism to 
prove how close it has travel. 
led to the ideas once propoun- 
ded by socialism. 


The fundamental fiaw of 
this system is its attraction to 
the formal approach and wor. 
ship to be taken in by superfi. 
cial features between the two 


systems. Th2 theory disre- 
gards the basic distingtions 
between social socialist owner- 
ship and private capitalist ow. 
Hiuiship. ‘she scacial purpose 
to which social production is 
directed is always a disting- 
ushing factor inasmuch as in 
ine case O1 capitausm the mo. 
tive force remains to be the 
usaximisSation o1 pot 
while in the case of socialism 
it is the safeguarding cl social 
needs. Acccrdingly neithc: 
the develcpment ot technuogy, 
or common fzatures in the for- 
ms of organisation and iuana. 
gement of production does 
climinate the fundamental di- 
fferences, inasmuch as_ the 
basic distincucn hings cn the 
system of social relations. As 
a vivid example under capitali. 
sm increased automation, as 
is attested to by the recent ex- 
amples of the times magazine 
in the U. K, results in greacer 
unemployment, while under 
cCcrauism it leads t9 wu Itzn. 
tening of physical burden and 
better social services. Fortu- 
nately, under the all spices of 
bourgeois admission that the 
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theory of convergence is an il. 
lustiative example that socia- 
lism is ultimately tne better 
and governing creed to the 
extent that socialism since .. 
GCaclhLpuiiues Socla: charactcr of 
picduction, is a bettcr system 
satistiying human needs at 
the historical period in whic:. 
humanity winds 1tsclf in. 


CONCLUSION:- The capitalist 
system has found itself on the 
Gefensive. Neither Keynsian 
economic philosophy, or eveii 
in its neo-keynsian advocay of 
economic growth could salvage 
it. ‘he return to the classical! 
model, cr it’s admixtur2 in 
the 12.m o2 Samucles’s harm- 
onic blinding could save a 
system which is ccniemned 
to death. The theori:s of the 
transfcrmation of capitalism 
are theories based on the tran- 
siticnal safeguard of a system 
which humanity can no lon- 
ger tolerate. Capitalism as 
system is bcdevilled and Esset 
by contradictions hinging on 
the rising star of socialism ana 
the crumbling of the colonial 
system and this is a tide that 
cannot be overcome. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF ART 


Cont. from page 28 


— To encourage Somali f..o. 
p's and groups engaged in 
art works in Somalia and 
abrcad. 


— To store and preserve in a 
gccd method _ theatrical 
works. 


—- To use art functions for 
educational purposes and 
fo, the development of th2 
country. 


— To see that different art 


groups cxchange their ex. 
pelinces. 


ih: 2 objectives and others 
could materialise if a viah‘e re- 
Istionship was establishcd am. 
cng differant art groups exist. 
ing jn the country tcday. 


And it is beyond doubt that 
there wou'd have c-xzcn a het. 
ter chang? in the living con- 
ditions cif individuals who are 
engaged in art works in So- 
malia. 
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- BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


Qe ow  -- 


In our second review of the 
book «On Problems of Socialist 
Orientation», Pravis Khalatha- 
ri’s article is a milestone that 
has to be compulsarily covered. 
This is que to the fact that it 
is one of the best three arti- 
cles that appears in the book. 
Khalatbari addresses himself 
to an important sphere regar- 
ding the future of socialist de- 
velopments in Africa. One 
can never discount, the relevan- 
ce of this article, as increasing- 
ly its meaning will, sink into 
the hearts and minds of Afri- 
can intellectuals, who evince 
an inclination to socialist pro- 
gressive trend. As a thorough- 
going marxist, com. 
rade Khalatbari tries 
to work out a madel to which 
third countries are subject, and 
as a marxist he reaches the re- 
lativeness of this process, thus 
he states that, «That these 
models are abstract pictures of 
reality which do not show all 
aspects. They present gq reali- 
ty from a quite a definite and 
essential perspective. Comrade 
Khalatabari thus, uses econo. 
mic models, knowing full well 
their limitations, For him 
there are economic processes 
which are law governed and 
which essentially cannot be 
superseded. 

Comrade Khalatbari realises 
the complexity of finding a 
model which offers a uniform 
solution to all problems of 
third world economies. Thus 
as an objective and diatectially 
oriented intellectual he addres- 
ses himself to a simple model, 
which harmonically meets the 


requirements of the multidi. 
mensional economic reality 
prevailing in the third world, 
particularly Africa. 
Khalatbari accordingly br- 
ings before us the true nature 
of African economies, which 
in their essential properties 
are dualistic, ie, capitalist and 
pre-capitalist relations deduci. 
ble from the essential nature 


C 


E . P 
KE (Commodity 


SO 


E = harvest 


«Cy» = advance capital 


Ke = effective consumption of 


producers. 


So = economic surplus (as 
rule a rent of products). 


Comrade Khalatbari_ confi- 
nes himself to one aspect of 
marxist analysis of the repro. 
duction process, i.e the simple 
reproduction which of course 
logically and dialectically lea- 
ds to the next stage, i.e exten- 
ded reproduction. The contra- 
listically developing economies, 
ought to naturally be found in 
the more developed economies. 
All the same the virtue of Kha- 
tbari’s economic analysis is 
that he shows the essential 
dictions to be found in capita- 
contradictions that best third 
world economies, while those 
of a developed capitalist econo- 
my is unitary, and a socialist 
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| Problems of Socialisi Orientation 


PART 2 


BY BAYR 


of such economies is that a 
stagnating and dynamic sys- 
tems exist next to each other. 
For him truthfully agricultu- 
re, or in terms of our countiy 
both agricluture and livestock 
are stagnating sectors. Essen- 
tially, this stands for simpie 
reproduction of commodities. 
@ process which can best be il. 
lustrated as follows: 


C 


BE P 1 
KE 


SO 


economy is far more unitary 
and harmonic, third wozid 
economies are characteriscd 
by a duality whose bridge can. 
not be crossed, ie the stagna. 
ting or traditional sector re. 
main outside, and non-sym- 
biotic with the capitalistically 
developed modern sector. whi- 
ch in thousand and one wav 
is connected to the interna. 
tional capitalist market. 


Comrade Khalatbari from a 
marxist perspective tries ta 
connected the marxian depart- 
ments I and II, but then he 
comes across that the relation- 
ship between the two is not as 
unitary as it is in industrialist 
countries, iin third word 
countries due to the relation. 
ship between the metropoie 
and periphery, the metrop'‘e or 
foreign trade is more domina. 
ting. Comrade Khalatbari 
goes into. certain essential 
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weaknesses of an economy 


which is sub-divided into the 


stagnating and dynanic. He 
shows that the surplus produ. 
ced by third world economies 
is one which does not take us 
much further into economic 
development, i.e such an econo. 
my subdivides into: 


I) Raw materials for servi. 
ces. | 


II) Foodstuffs for the wor- 
king people. 


III) Surplus for export for 
the sake of importation, this 
is the part where the newly 
rich African bourgeoisie tries 
to catch up with its counter- 
parts. Instead of the accumu. 
lation of capital which is nee. 
ded the third world bourgeoisie 
spend so much on goods which 
are not for the benefits of the 
people. In the agricultural or 
nomadic circle, as is the case 
with us, redistribution which 
along with production is an es- 
sential factor for development 
takes on a role of retarding 
economic growth rather than 
encouraging it. Comrade Kha- 
latbari goes exhaustively to 
discuss and analyse the factors 
that inevitably contribute to 
this. 


Peter Mandi, from Hungary 
discusses an important topic 
wiht the title, «The Non-capi- 
talist Path and the New Econo- 
mic Order». The non-capitalist 
path, of course, is the socialist 
orientation that we are addres- 
sing ourselves to, but as regar- 
ds the new economic order, it 
is a concept which third world 
countries have introduced for 
the sake of combatting the ini- 
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qualities existing in the real 
world that we live in, and of 
course this is engendered by 
the exploitative system of capi- 
talism, to which Africa is sub- 
jected. The new economic or. 
der belongs to the second pha- 
se of liberation, i.e the disillu. 
sionment with flag indepen- 
dence, resulting as it did in 
the neo.colonialist domination, 
has resulted in an atmosphere 
of fighting for economic in- 
dependence, which partly is 
met by the economic order. 
Obviously, the new economic 
order does not all-roundedly 
meet our requirements to at. 
tain full economic independen. 
ce, but it goes some way to 
meet the democratic deman. 
ds of the people. 


As behoves or befits him 
Comrade Peter Bandi goes in- 
to the progressive and middle 
of road strands of the call for 
new economic order. As he 
sees it, and this is absolutely 
true, some of the advocates 
remain within the framework 
of Capitalism, thus showing 
how limited the economic or. 
der is, i.e interprete it in terms 
Satisfactory to the internal 
bourgeoisie, who want to rid 
themselves of expatriate capi- 
tal, but who want to retain 
the exploitative social relatio- 
ns which essentially is engen. 
dered by capitalism. Others, 
and this includes the marxist- 
leninst elements and along 
with them the democratic for. 
ces, who are a strong contigent 
of the progressive currents, 
went to overstep the new eco- 
nomic order, and think of rea. 
lising an independent econo. 
mic order, free of both foreign 
and local exploitation which 
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accordingly, and (neccessarily) 
takes a socialist orientation. 


Comrade Peter Mandi from 
his analysis derives certain 
conclusions which lead him to 
state the non-captalist coun- 


tries Vis-a-Vis the world econo- 


my are more stringent thean, 


and in fact, quantitalively dif- 


the demands of 


ferent from, 


those who tend to the capita. 


list order. 
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CONCLUSION:. There are 
extremely important points de- 
serving regard to be found in 
most of the article, particularly 
in the articles of Parviz Khala-. 
thari, Tozef Nowicki and Peter 
Mandi are relevant as critical 
material on socialist orienta- 
tion. However, the papers suf- 
fer some fundemental weak. 
ness amongst which the see. 
ming brushing of the effici- 
ncy of socialist orientation is a 
notable feature. Somehow in 
their articles there are the 
seeds of an ultra leftist stand 
which lays too much emphasis 
on the shortcomings of socia-. 
list orientation, rather than 
seeing its essential positive 
contributions. Of course in. 
novative and novel contribu- 
tions to the practical courses 
that social development has 
to take place comes up against 
immense concrete problems. 
Instead of dweiling too much 
on the drawbacks of socialist 
orientation we have to discover 
the essential and inevitable 
law governed orientation that 
this new development process 
heralds. 
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FEBRUARY, 1979 


The Extra-ordinary Congress of the SRSP 


When we speak of a party that leads a country we 
usually mean a party which has a policy ex- 
pressly stipulated in its programme and which also has 
a vision and insight that enables it to guide political, eco- 
nomic and social development of the country. Such a pro- 
gramme is usually accepted and supported by the ma- 
jority of the people. Thus that programme is not an ins- 
piration from god but it is derived from the experience 
life and from the economic relations of the people, their 
political thoughts, the nature and culture existing in the 
area: the historical experience man bequeathed 
to societies and the general relationship among the 
world masses that created different social prncipl: 


It is always very important that the party program- 
me should convince party members, and in general to 
satisfy the society. To realise that priority should be gi- 
ven to the correct implementation of the promises and di- 
rectives mentioned in the programme which have many 
sided effects upon the society. 


The party and the government leadership that execute 
the policy of the party must make great efforts and bear 
special responsibility to realise that the sincere promises 
presented and accepted in the programme are not post- 
poned but fulfilled. 


It is always necessary that the leading institutions 
follow-up the consciousness of party members and the 
masses, and to consider their ideas and criticism. The 
best place and time to assess such feeling are regular 
discusions and seminars held at party centres and wor: 
kers clubs. These places have political value also gi- 
ven that party conferences, the highest of which is the 
party general congress are held from time to time. 


Therefore, the SRSP, as one of the parties who has 
such characteristics, has decided to hold a general con- 
gress once in every five years, so as to evaluate what 
has been implemented, what could not and how the 
people perceive the functioning of the party leadership. 
But, because of the specific conditions our country is 
passing through, it became apparent for the party lea- 
dership that it was necessary to hold a special an extra- 
ordinary general congress to study thoroughly the 
conditions of the country, and to give an opportunity to 
every party member while transmitting the feeling on of 
the masses) to express his opinion on the items on thie 
agenda, and to give advice about the policy and future 
of the country. 


To realise this, the party leadership requested party 
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committees in the Regions and Districts to organize con- 
ferences for all party members to discuss in detail the 
present condition of the country, and to give special at- 
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tention to the programme and the regulations of the © 


party in order to suggest any amendments changes if 
necessary. 


Fortunately, it was possible to carry out such a 
difficult task. discussions were handled in a direct way 
with honesty, sincerity and self-confidence. The deci- 
sions agreed upon at the district and regional conferen- 
ces were taken by the elected representatives who parti- 
ctipated in the general extra-ordinary congress held at 
the central headquatres in Mogadishu. Such an under- 
taking was facilitated by the political consciousness of 
the masses specially that of party members which is at 
a higher level. And it is worth mentioning here that, 
since its inception the Revolution has been fostering and 
developing such consciousness. 


The effort of the Revolution to enlighten and train 
the political thought of the people has been aimed at com- 
batting two dangerous problems that are easily encoun- 
tered within the states of the third world: 


1) Anarchy and confusion where everybody acts 


as he wishes. 


2. Autecracy and dictatorship which does net ful- 
fil aspirations of the people. 


When we have a look at how discussions were con- 
ducted and the fruitful outcome which resulted from 
them we can say that the extra-ordinary general con- 
gress held in Mogadishu presented successful test of the 
political maturity our people have reached and the de- 
mocratic methods adhered to by the leaders in respec- 
ting the decisions of the congress. 


Our next responsibility is to study the decisions and 
their political connotations and to start to implement 
them seriously. 


Following the congress, a conference for revolu- 
tionization of National Administration was held. The 
participants of the timely conference were the heads 
of the administration and other high ranking officials 
from different institutions of the government and party. 
The terms of reference for the conference was how to 
implement quickly and in a correct way the decisions of 
the party especially those concerning the fostering of 
production, maintenance of equipments, improved sys- 
tem of services, and the implementation of the Three 
Year National Plan. And if all these matters are carried 
out, as they were discussed and promised in the con- 
ference, then there is no doubt that the many-sided ani 
fruitful national development efforts would be suc- 
cessful. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDING 
| 


OF 


The first Extra-ordinary con- 
gress of the Somali Revolu- 
tionary Sccialist Party was 
held in Mogadishu on 20-25th 
January 1979. 


The decision on convening this 
congress was made by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the SRSP. 


Due to the experiences gai- 
ned within the span of two ye- 
ars and more of the Party exis- 
tence as well as the difficulti2s 
encountered, the Central Com- 
mittee deemed it indispensab- 
le to hold the Extra-ordinary 
Congress of the Party inorder 
to enlarge its activities and to 
correct its shortcomings. 


The Secretary General of 
SRSP. President of SDR, Com- 
rade Mohamed Siad Barre, in 
his speech on 21st October, 


1978, announced that an Ex. 
tra-ordinary Congress will be 
held. 


Consequently, arrangeme. 
nts and preparations were mo 
de for the above Congress. 
Thus Extra.ordinary Party 
Congresses were held through- 
out the SDR on District and 
Regional level. 


These Congresses were Or- 
ganized in a democratic atmo- 
sphere and Party members in 
the District & Regional level, 
have shown extra activity and 
political consciousness of high 
calibre. 


Decisions and recommenda- 
tions were submitted from 
every region to the extra ordi- 
nary party congress and repre. 
sentatives from all regions we- 
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re sent to the capital city to 
participate in the Congress. 


On 20th January at 5. p. m. 
the First extra-ordinary con- 
gress was opened by President 
Mohamed Siad Barre. 


At the beginning, a brief 
speech was delivered by Jaalle 
Ismail Ali Abokor the Assi- 
stant Secretary General of SR- 
SP who gave an information 
about participation in the con- 
gress and the steps preceded 
for its preparations. 


He also pointed out the ob- 
jectives of the extra-ordinary 
Congress, The First extra ordi- 
Nary corigress was Officially 
opened by the Secretary Gene- 
ral of SRSP Comrade Mohame3 
Siad Barre who was elected as 
the Chairman of the congress, 
and delivered a very valuable 
speech. In that long speech, the 
Secretary General has explai- 
ned in detail the internal and 
external policy of the Revoluti- 
on. Speaking on the internal 
policy, comrade Siad pointed 
cut the causes that created 
the 21st October Revolution 
and the great changes it 
has brought about on all the 
aspects of social life, and the 
aspirations we are looking for- 
ward today while the vanguard 
of the nation isa party ofa 


new type. 


On the Second day of the 
Congress an excellent report 
was presented by the Minister 
of Defence LT/ General 
Comrade Mohamed Ali Sama- 
ter who gave informations 
on the defence policies of SDR. 
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The first Extra.ordinary 
Congress lasted for 4 days; 
working continuously from 
morning till evening. Durinz 
that period the congress has 
heard reports presented by the 
representatives from the Regi. 
ons of the Country. Regional 
representatives gave an infor- 
mation about the general si- 
tuation of the region, the level 
of party activities, the short- 
comings raised by party mem- 
bers in the Region and their 
recommendations to remedy 
such short.comings. 


There were also speeches de. 
livered by the social organisa- 
tions: General Federation of 
Trade Unions, Somali Revolu- 
ticnary Youth Union, Samal} 
Women Democratic Organisa- 
tion and the Union of Somali 
Cooperative Movement. 


Representatives of the social 
organisations explained func- 
tions and the General policy 
of their respective organisati- 
ons and expressed their strong 
support for the party and for 
the extraordinary Congress. 


Representatives from Soma- 
li Liberation Movements who 
were honourable guests of the 
Congresss also expressed their 
views mixed with approval 
and gratitude. They have than. 
ked their brothers in Somali 
Democratic Republic, Party, 
Government, and the people, 
for the material and moral sup- 
port which they _of- 
fer them continuously inorder 
to get rid of the yoke of colon. 


ialism. The representatives of — 


the liberation fronts were wel 
comed by the participants of 
the Congress with a continyous 
acclamation and warm enthu- 
siasm showing them the extent 
of their support for the just 
cause that their brothers are 
fighting for. 


On the Second day, the Par- 


re 


ty Congress has elected five 
committee responsible for dra- 
fting on political, social, the 
new constitution, ecnomic, 
planing and the study of the 
programme and the regulation, 
of the party, On the third day 
the above committees presen, 
ted to the Congress proposals. 
Later these proposals were ac- 
cepted by the Congress. 


The first extra-ordinary con- 
gress of SRSP approved the 
three years National Plan Pro- 
ject for 1979-81, and the new 
constitution of the Country. 


Further, the Congress revie. 
wed the programme of SRSP 
wich has been approved by the 
founding congress of the party. 
The congress realized that the 
party programme expressess 
the true aspirations of the So. 
mali people, and reflects the 
ideology of scientific socialism. 


The Congress has also ack- 
nowledged short-comings 
which were not due to the par- 
ty programme, but lack of the 
realization of it. The congress 
pointed out the following 
prints: 


a) Lack of sufficient experi- 
ence and knowledge of some 
party members of the true es. 
sence of the Party Programme. 


b) Certain Government insti- 
tutions responsible for the ful- 
filment of the major parts of 
the programme did not per- 
from their duties adequately 
and, 


. ¢)-Dueto difficult circum- 
stances the party was not in a 
position to play its required 
role of control and supervision. 


To overcome these short- 
comings the Congress has ap. 
proved useful Cec nOne: 

Furthermore the Extra ordi, 
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nary Congress of SRSP reve. 
aled the high level of political 
maturity demonstrated by the 
Party members participating 
in the Congress and the patrio- 
tic feeling displayed by them, 


During the speeches presen- 
ted at the Congress sessions 
there were interruptions of slo. 
gans and moving songs by 
which the representatives ex- 
pressed thpir stand on the is- 
sues raised’ in the speeches, 
this has added gq continuous 
interest and liveliness to the 
general atmosphere of the con. 
gress. 


Speaking of the General at_ 
mesphere of the congress, it is 
worth of mention and prais2 
the role played by the flower 
of the October Revolution. 
Usually, when congresses are 
held they intertain them with 
revolutionary songs of patriotic 
flavour and display flowers 
with different colours 
that added a magnificent be- 
auty to the congress hall. 


Similar roles were also pla- 
yed by artist groups on the na- 
tional level, among them are: 
Waaberi, Heegan, Iftiin, Onkod 
and the artist CCOPETAUYES: of 
Banaadir, 


Apart from the amusing 
songs, each artist group has in- 
vited the partictpants of the 
Congress to see a play perfor- 
med. for the occassion. 


The first extra-ordinary con. 
gress of Somali Revolutionary 
socialist party could be descri- 
ked correctly asa_ historical 
event which gave a great value 
for the march of the revoluti- 
on of 21 October.1969. The con- 
eress closed cn 25th of Jnuary 
with a remarkable closing spee- 
ch delivered by the Secretary 
General of SRSP, the President 
of SDR Comrade Mohamed 
Siad Barre. 
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OPENING SPEECH OF THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL OF THE SRSP AT THE 


Two Years and Seven mon. 
ths have passed since the foun- 
ding Congress of our Party. It 
is a relatively short period. 
But when we look back at the 
events that has taken place 
since then, affecting both our 
internal development and ex. 
ternal policy, it can indeed be 
considered a long period. It 
is for this reason that we ha- 
ve found essential to call for 
this Extra-ordinary Congress 
so that we may discuss, debate 
and further clarify the path 
along which the Party is lea 


ding the country. 

I am indeed glad that this 
has become possible, that we 
are here together at the na. 
tional level after debating at 
the district and regional levels. 
While I am sure that you will 
reach your well-deliberate de. 
cisions, allow me to say few 
words about, our general policy, 
both internal and external, 
and the present circumstance 
and difficluties facing the Re. 
volution. 

INTERNAL POLICY 

The independence struggle. 
waged by the Somali people 
for a long time, culminated 
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in the gaining of independence 
by two Regions on 26th June 
and Ist July, respectively and 
their subsequent union in the 
Somali Republic. 

The aspiration of the Somali 
People has always been to 
equitably share the fruits 
independence and to overcome 
the been colonial legacy of po. 
litical, economic and _ social 
backwardness, Unfortunate. 
ly, the leadership of the young 
Republic did not have a long- 
range programme that looked 
beyond independence, and 
thus have failed to realize the 
people’s aspirations. Instead 
of creating a united society, 
Sharing justice and equality 
and struggling to overcome the 
squalid life, they have follo- 
wed a thwarted policy whose 
cansequences we all remem- 
ber:. nepotism, corruption, bri- 
bery, tribalism, robbery and 
murder. 

When the situation reached 
such a critical point, the Armed 
Forces, true to the vow they 
have taken in defence of the 
independence and unity of 
their people and country, se- 
Yiously aware of the feelings 
and grievancees of the workers, 
intellectuals and the Somali 
masses, embarked on the Re- 
volution of October 21, 1969. 

Despite the misguided lea. 
dership and the distorted sys. 
tem the people’s sense of na- 
tionalism and enthusiasm for 
& better life did not abate. No 
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wonder then that they, expre- 
ssing their grievances and an. 
ger at the prevailing condi- 
tions, enthusiastically came 
out to support the programme 
of the new Revolution. The 
section of this programme re- 
levant to. the internal situa. 
tion was as follows: 


1. Toconstitute a society ba- 
sed on the right of work and 
on the principle of social jus- 
tice considering the environ- 
ment and social life of the So. 
mali people. 


2. To prepare and orienta. 
te the development of an eco- 
nomic, social and clutural pro- 
gramme to reach a rapid pro. 
gress of the country, 


3. To liquidate illiteracy 
and to develop an enlightened 
patrimonial and clutural heri- 
tage of the Somali people. 


4. To constitute, with ap- 
propriate and adequate mea- 
sures the basic development of 
the writing of the Somali Lan- 
guage. 


5. To liquidate all kinds ot 
corruption, all forms of anar- 
chy, the malicious system of 
tribalism in every form, and 
every phenomena of bad cus- 
toms in state activities. 


6. To abolish all politica: 
parties; and 


7. To conduct at appro. 
priate time free and impartial 
election. 


The Revolution, basing itself 
on the historical experience of 
our country and the heritage 
ot human knowledge, realized 
that scientific socialism is the 
only road whereby these aspir- 
rations could be fulfilled. This 
was manifestely declared in 
the second Charter of the Re- 
volution. 


The serious endeavour and 
the continuous measures ta. 
ken by the Revolution in order 
to implement its programme 
are clear to all and require no 
repetition. We may, however. 
just mention a few. 


In the first place the Re- 
volution dealt with a strong 
hand the chaos and tribal 
confusion which used to breed 
envoy robbery and murder. The 
evil custom of «Blood Money» 
(ie. compensation for a per. 
son killed from a clan) has 
been abolished so that anybo. 
dy who willfuly commits mur- 
der would have to meet puni- 
shment personally. At the sa- 
me time, a campaign for the 
struggle against tribalism has 
been embarked upon. When th 
power of the Government and 
the masses cooperated in this 
struggle, complete internal 
security was attained so that 
each person and family could 
settle at any preferred loca- 
tion without, hinderence, and 
the transgressor caught where. 
ver he might be and brought 
before the law. 


In order to provide strong 
basis for economic develop- 
ment, and make the planning 
process possible, the comman. 
ding heights of the national 
economy such as the financial 
institutions, fuel distribution 
major factories in foreign ha- 
nds, and foreign trade has been 
nationalized, Steps for a plan- 
ning programme had been in. 
stituted with greater empha. 
sis on investment in produc. 
tive sectors the longer strategy 
being the strengthening of the 
Pupblic Sector and Co-operati- 
ves so as to ultimately create 
a balanced socialist economy. 


The transformation of pub. 
lic administration has been 
started. We all know that be- 
fore 1969 the administration 
of the country was in hands 
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of a few and concentrated in, 
or rather confined to, Mogadi. 
shu. The rest of the country 
was isolated and the only thing 
the people there felt of public 
administration was the Distri. 
ct, Commissioner, Police Station 
and the tribal chief. Evident. 
ly such an administrative sys- 
tem was of little benefit to the 
real interests of the people 
and country. Realising that 
public Administration is a 
powerful instrument for social 
and economic change, the Re- 
volution started to build the 
administration in a new way. 
This new way was based on 
the socialist thinking that a 
country cannot fully develop- 
unless its people democratical- 
ly participate in its running 
and completely control its re. 
sources. Many steps and re- 
gulations expressing this thou. 
ght had been taken. Among 
these were: the redivision of 
the administrative regional 
and district areas; the estab- 
lishment of the management 
and workers’ committees; and 
the creation of many new Sta. 
te Agencies for the various 
businesses and services of the 
country. 


After a brief period of pre- 
paration, a writing system was 
develaped for our 
language and immediately 
implemented in the schools 
and all official work. Today 
the whole world is a witness 
to the success of this step and 
has admitted that it can be a 
model to the success of this 
step and has admitted that 
it can be a model for all the 
culturally dominated peoples 
The writing of our language 
enabled us for the first time 
in our history to conduct a 
campaign for the elimination 
of illiteracy, which is today 
progressing fairly well. This 
campaign went side by side 
with the expansion of normal 
education upto the university 
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level, so as to open the oppor- 
tunity to every boy and girl 
At the same _ time the expan. 
sion of health service, both 


human and livestock, had been 
given emphasis. 


The working people achic. 
ved many gains during the 
nine Years of Revolutionary 
power. Among these gains 
are the following: 


i) The transfer of politica! 
power into the hands of the 
working people. 


li) Creation of many econo- 
mic projects which increaseJ 
employment. 


iii) The promulgation oi 
many laws protecting the in. 
terests of the working people 


iv) The establishment of 
the Somali Federation of Tra- 
de Unions. 


v) Creation of new sources 
of income for the worker’s 
organisations such as the 
«Worker’s Fund», and the 
Government houses given to 
them. 


vi) The raising of their 


political consciousness and 
technical skills. Technical] 
workers had been evaluated 


and given the necessary certi. 
ficatas and promotions. 


These various efforts effec- 
ting the all-sided progress of 
the society were accompanied 
by raising the political cons-. 
cjousness Of the people and 
their mobolization through 
continous’ and _ practi- 
cal campaigns of Self-Help 
Schemes until the creation o: 
the Somali Revolutionary So. 
cialist Party which, today is 
complete in its structure, has 
its social organiSations and 
cadres, and is leading the 
country in the construction of 
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socialism. Simultaneously, the 
capacity and efficiency of the 
Defense Forcus had been rai. 
sed in bcth quantity and qua. 
lity by giving them a higher 
standard of political, military 
and technical training. 


Finally during the revo.u- 
tionary period the Liberation 
Movements of the colonia! 
ccecupied areas took concrvie 
stcps toward their emanc:. 
paticn. Djibouti today is en 
independent country with wh 
ich we share mutual respect 
and co-cperation. Likewise, 
the peoples of Western Soma- 
lia and Somali Abbo under 
Abbysinian colonialism had. 
during the last few 
years, intensified their strugg. 
le and liberated their lana. 
But, unfcertunately, some oi 
the majcr powers massiveiy 
came to the rescue of coloniali- 
sm. In all cases the Revolu. 
tionary Government in Soma 
lia gave whatever support it 
could to the Liberation Move- 
ments. 


From these few examples, 
it is evident that the Revolu- 
tion spared no effort in ful- 
filling its programme, and ha- 
ve achieved concrete victories. 
This fact will readily be appa- 
rent trom the reports that will 
be presented to you by the va. 
rious commitees appointed! 
by the Central Committee for 
the different fields facing this 
congress. However, it cannot 
be claimed that all that could 
have been done in such a per- 
iod weie accomplished or that 
the aspirations were attained 
in full. In fact there are ma- 
ny aparent shortcomings and 
setbacks, as became evident 
during the District and Rc- 
gional debates, which became 
obstacle to the full realization 
of the programme. 


There may seem to be a con. 
tradiction between the correct 
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programme established by the 
Revolution and the major ste- 
ps taken in its fulfilment on 
the one hand, and the short- 
comings and setbacks just 
mentioned on the other. The- 
re is no wonder in this. His- 
tory tcaches us that progress 
is achieved through the inter. 
action of contradictions. The 
forces of progress rebel agajn- 
st, and want to change, tn2 
status quo while the status quo 
and those who stand fcr it 
offer resistence. The stiuggie 
ketween these two yields the 
result. 


The struggle between ideolo. 
gies and those representing the 
them is not something that. 
did not exist in, or havc been 
eliminated from, our society. 
We all know that the greatest 
and antagonistic contradiction 
exists between our Revolution 
which wants to uniiy the pcoc- 
ple and raise their life to a 
higher level, and colcnialism 
and internal reactionaries 
who do not want any progress 
for our people. 


Its mystery, thereiore, that 
these enemies of the peopl= 
will try every means to sabv- 
tage and defeat us. The mca. 
ns to achieve this henious pur- 
pose are diverse but the stra- 
tegic aim is always one. Among 
these means are: Outside ag- 
gression, internal Coup D’eta: 
or more sinister, the creation 
confusion and disintegration 
in the revolutionary forces so 
as to weaken them and ulti. 
mately defeat them. 


The 21 October Revolution 
was a bloodless one, and the 
Revolutionary Government 
embarked on a policy based on 
the Unity and solidarity of 
the Somali pecple so _ that 
every individual will have an 
opportunity to participate 
in the development and bui!. 
ding of the nation. This hea!- 
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thy, clean and patriotic ap. 
proach was exploited by many 
reactionary elements. These 
elements, after piaying hide 
and seek fora time, when 
they finally succeeded in occu- 
pying important positions in 
the administration of the coun- 
try, began to insidiously imple. 
ment their policy of economic 
sabotage, distortion of princi- 
ples, Misrule of public affairs, 
treason of their country and 
the attempts at Coup D’etats. 
The aim of all these conspira. 
cies is to seriously harm the 
21 October Revolution and su. 
substitute with it a quasi-go- 
vernment based on tribalism 
and opportunism, ahd serving 
only cololnialism. This attam- 
pt to insidiously bring about 
the fall of a Socialist Govern- 
ment is not a new phenome- 
non. 7 


Most of these tactics have 
been tried on our revolution. 
We all know the number of 
attempted coup d’etats the last 
being that of 9th April 1978. 
All of them had been nipped 
in the bud, thanks to the vigi- 
lance of our security forces. 
The gratitute of the Somaii 
people for the tasks performed 
by these forces with excellence 
and self-sacrifice is incalculab- 
le. The masses, whose politi- 
cal consciousness has reached 
a high level, also played an 
important role in the struggle 
against these plots, a fact that 
is aneloquent testimony to the 
vital and essential work done 
by the revolutionary forces of 
the Party and the social orga- 
nisations. 


Although the denger of for- 
eign aggression is still there, 
and even more stronger today. 
yet the tactics presently em- 
polyed by the enemies of 
the revolution is to create in 
ternal confusion and_ disin- 
tegration. They can try many 
ways to achieve their purposes. 
Among these means are:- 
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—- Economic sabutage through 
the employment of the capita. 
list elements who desire to 
regain their weight and the 
opportunists in the administra- 
tion. This unholy alliance 
breeds corruption, bribery, get- 
ting - rich _ quick mentality, 
neglect of public interest and 
and waste of public resources. 


--- Y‘he use of the slogan.mon. 
gers who propagate catch-wor- 
ds in which they donot actuai 
ly believe, while their actual 
practice is to the contrary. 
Their purpose is to confuse 
the masses and alienate them 
from the revolution. 


— The alliance with, and the 
exploitation of, those whe, 
aiming at benefiting from the 
efforts of the revolution in 
unifying the people, from the 
consequences of the struggle 
of the liberation movement for 
their freedom, and the uncon- 
ditional support given them 
by the Somali people, want to 
revive the ugly faces of triba- 
lism, and whose activities we 
witness today. 


The aim of all these is to 
render the revolution a bone 
without marow. It is therefore 
mandatory to conduct a relen- 
tless and merciless struggle si- 
multaneously against all of 
them. 


Aside from the serious prob- 
lems created for us by the 
enemy, the shortcomings we 
feel have also other causes 
connected with the socio-econo- 
nomic stage through which 
we are passing. It is well- 
known that the colonial legacy 
of economic backwardness im. 
plies educational and _ techno. 
logical backwardness, and in- 
tegration with the dominant 
world economy. These proble. 
ms cannot be easily elemina- 
ted. On the contrary their so- 
lution calls for a long-term 
struggle, a struggle which the 
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Revolution avowed to carry 
on with an undaunted will. 
Again we all know that the 
Nation and the Revolution fa- 
ced specific, but drastic prob- 
lems such as_ the battle again- 
st epedemic diseases, long 
droughts and the support of 
the liberation struggle against 
colonjalism. 


Although the somali people 
had successfully overcome the- 
se latter difficultics, yet they 
were serious enougna that their 
negative effects on our econo. 
my are still apparent. Setbacks 
and shortcomirigs are definite- 
ly there, but when we do an 
honest and _ serious evaluation 
of our efforts, as this present 
Extra.ordinary Congress is 
doing, it is obvious that the 
achievements are by far grea- 
ter, and that we have definite 
ly taken the first major steps 
toward our socia! progress. 

If it is obvious that the Re- 
volution had seriously embar- 
ked in implementing its pro. 
gramme, and if we had met 
with certain setbacks and obs- 
tacles in fulfilling this progra- 
mme, it behooves us today 
to find sufficient solutions 
and take concrete steps towar-. 
ds overcoming these setbacks, 
so as to make the continuitty 
of the Revolution permanent. 
Though’ the commissions 
appointed by the Central Com- 
mitee for the study of the va. 
rious problems will present 
their proposals and the Con- 
gress will subsequently take 
its decisions. I feel it is nece- 
ssary that the following points 
should be given special consi- 
deration. 


Submitted before us todav 
is the national constitution. 
We view this constitution, as 
we have pointed out last Octo- 
ber, as having particular im- 
portance for our political deve- 
lopment. It is going to extend 
and deepen the genuine revo. 
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lutioary democracy we are ex- 
perimenting in our country, 
We are confident that you 
will approve it so that it can 
be submitted later to a na- 
tional referendum. 

Although internal security 
today is excellent, yet we have 
to double our efforts in the 
struggle against tribalism whi- 
ch the reactionaries are attem- 
pting to revive. ‘The main wea- 
pon in the struggle against 
tribalism, as the Revolution 
planned in the beginning, con- 
sists of three aspects :- 


— Socio-economic change whi. 
ch eliminates the need of the 
individual for the tribe; 


—- New social organisations 
that demand and acquire his 
allegiance; and 


— Laws that safeguard equaili. 
ty and the sense of nation- 
hood, and outlaws tribal lo- 
yalty. 


While the Revolution will 
never relax its long-term stru- 
ggle involving all three as- 
pects, yet what is required 
formost today is to fulfil with 
an iron hand the laws set for 
the eliminations of this out- 
dated social evil. The work 
of the security forces must be 
accompained by the tasks 
of the party cadres and the 
social organisations consisting 
in constant political education 
and mobilization, They must 
mingle with the masses and 
fulfil among them the Party 
Programme. 


We must also give special 
consideration to streamlinning 
and strengthening the adminis 
tration of the regions and dis. 
tricts. It seems that the 
legislation promulgated for 
this purpose is 
being sidestapped and 
ignored. I want to make it 
clear again here that the au. 


thorities of the regions and 
districts are fully responsible 
for all the work going on in 
their regions. They are also 
responsible for all the workers 
and employees in their areas, 
in overseeing the fulfilment 
oi their duties and rights. At 
the same the working people 
wherever they are must be 
protected from their class 
enemies who want to submit 
them to oppression and nepo- 
tism, so that they may over- 
come any relaxation of work 
and opportunism and continue 
playing their important role 
of defending the Revolution. 
It is also necessary to search 
and find the necessary opti- 
mum between prices, produc- 
tivity and the income of the 
working people. It is not pos- 
sible in the present difficult 
circumstances to hold down 
prices, or raise wages and sa. 
laries, without increasing pro. 
ductivity. 


Finally, I want to remind 
you again that our country 
is passing through a critical 
period. We have full confi- 
dence in the bravery and self. 
sacrifice of our people. We 
are also confident that each 
region and district will play 
its proper role in the defence 
of the mother land. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The foreign policy of any 
state is based on two important 
aspects:- 


1. The aspect that pertains 
to the special and just. inter- 
ests of each nation and that 


- defines its international com. 


mitments and agreements. 


2. The aspect that pertains 
to the general internationa! 
community which defines ea. 
ch nations responsibilties and 
obligations with regards to 
peaceful coexistence, coopera. 
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tion and the prevention of 
conflicts. 


As soon as the 2ist October 
Revolution unfolded, the SDR 
adopted points which served 
as the basis of its foreign po- 
licy. These points, mentioned 
in the first charter of the Re- 
volution, are as follows :- 


1. Support for internatio- 
nal solidarity and national li- 
beration movements; 


2. Oppose and fight again. 
st all forms of colonialism and 
neo-colonialism; 


3. To struggle to main- 
tain the Somali National Uni- 


ty; 


4. To recognise’ strongly 
the principle of peaceful co- 
existence between all peoples. 


5. To continue and preser-. 
ve the policy of positive neu- 
trality; and 


6. To respect and recognise 
all legal international commi- 
tments undertaken by the So. 
mali Republic. 


These propositions did not 
come out of the blue, they we- 
re the crystallization of our 
long history of struggle agai- 
nst colonialism, the victory of 
our independence and the ex- 
perience we gained from in- 
ternational relations. 


No doubt, these proposition 
express the general feelings of 
the Somali people and the 
aspirations for which they 
have struggled for years. The 
implementation of such a po- 
licy demanded hard work. 
intergrity and a_ historical 
perspective that could har- 
monise them with our politi- 
cal, economic and defence ca- 
pabilities. 

Well, then, what were our 
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realities? Indeed, we were a 


small nation whose people had 
been divided and whose eco- 
nomy had been crippled; and 
for along time our people 
had been subject to moral and 
cultural subjugation. In addi. 
tion, we were and still are, 
part of the third World coun. 
tries which are considered to 
be on the periphery of world 
decision-making centres. Ne- 
vertheless, the tasks of poucy- 
making in each nation is to 
digest the political trends 
emanating from™ the world at 
large, and to implement them 
in its bilateral and interna- 
tional relations. On our part, 
whatever be our capabilities, 
we can state that we have do- 
ne our outmost to carry out 
these international obligatio- 
ns. This is demonstrated by 
the increasing | number of 
countries with which we have 
established diplomatic rel atio- 
ns, the numerous good-will 
missions to several countries, 
our participation in many in. 
ternational organisations and 
events, and our solidarity links 
with many organisations and 
movements. 


Somalia’s active foreign po 
licy is evidenced by its role 
in the work of international 
organisations such as the 
Arab Leaque, the Organisation 
of African Unity, the United 
Nations and the Non-alligned 
movement. All this facilitates 
the understanding and impli- 
mentation of Somalia’s gene- 
ral stand on international is- 
sues as well as on particutar 


ones pertaining to the Somalia 
people. 


We strongly believe that 
the destiny of the Sornali peo- 
ple will be determined by: 


1. The future of the Soma- 
li people under colonial rule. 


2. The realisation of so- 


cialist construction in the 
SDR. 
While implementing these 


two objectives we remained 
tuliy cognisant of the altiii- 
cluties involved, and according. 
ly we appealed to the Soma. 

nation and to others concer- 
ned, to understand our cause 
and to assist us. if we, lor 
example, take up the issue of 
the lieration of the Somuaii 
people under colonial bondage, 
then the question of Wester) 
Somalia is paramount. {It is 
indeed unfortunate that tne 
colonial power in this case is 
a neighbourly African state 
with which we could have had 
mutual cooperation in order 
to truly work together for the 
development of this region ana 
its peuples. On our part we 
have directly faces the matter 
and presented the succeeding 
regimes in Ethiopia with rea- 
sonable solutions asking them 
to produce Teasonable coun- 
ter proposals, if they had any. 


Despite the negative respon- 
ses and convinced that anger 
or emotional nationalist fee- 
ling should not take the upper 
hand in the government’s 
thinking, we have approached 
many friendly countries on 
matter including Africans, 
socialists, and members of the 
nonaligned mavement. Even 
then; nothing fruitful has re. 
sulted from ali these efforts. 
While we were engaged in such 
political and diplomatic effor- 
ts, the liberation movements 
did not await us and neither 
did they harbour any hope 
from such means. They con- 
tinued their long struggles 
because their daily existence 
was subject to colonial imposi- 
tion and hardships. Their 
slogan remained. «Hither 
accept colonial bondage or li- 
berate yourself with the gun». 


In fact the liberation war 
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heated up and the liberation 
movement gained outstanding 
victories against the colonial 
forces. At this point the E. 
thiopian regime by-passing the 
regions in which were confron- 
ted by liberation fighters at- 
tacked the Somali Democratic 
Republic in order to convert 
the war into one between the 
two states and thereby appeal 
for and receive support from 
Supe; po..c.s and to involve 
major military blocs into the 
conflict. | | 


For a long time we warned 
that such Ethiopian appeais 
were simply tricks intented to 
cover up their aggressive de- 
signs. It happened that for- 
eign troops entered the region 
90 as to hide the nature of E. 
tingpian colonialisia, and the 
liberation war, In order to 
lead astray world public opi- 
nion, they even went further 
to the point of bombarding 
towns within the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic. 


We were thus left no choice 
but to defend our country and 
people, to support the libera- 
tion movement to the best 
of our ability and to be ready 
for whatever sacrifices we 
may face because, as we said 
last October, they are strugg- 
ling for their inalievable righ. 
ts, for their existence and for 
their self-determination. 


Even today the Ethiopian 
regime, with the support of its 
allies, continues to wage new 
threats and acts of aggression 
bombarding the towns of the 
SDR and killing innocent peo. 
ple. The main objective of all 
this is to bring about a direct 
war ‘between the two states 
so as to fully cover-up the is- 
sue of the liberation struggles. 


On the other hand, in the 
process of developing our 
country into a prosperous and 
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self-sufficient one we have 
enlisted the support of many 
states, not all of which we. 
re socialist. This necessary 
had to be since the kind of 
socialism we are constructing 
in Somalia is not hostile to any 
state or people, but is intended 
for the development and well- 
being of our people, the growth 
of our economy and the trans- 
formation of our society from 
nomadism, doing away with 
tribalism and exploitation. A- 
mong the countries with whi- 
ch we co.operated in this en 
deavour was the Soviet Union 
for both historical and state 
considerations. The _histori- 
cal consideration arises from 
the fact that the Soveit Union 
was the first socialist country, 
while the state consideration 
ability to achieve a great deai 
provided there is good will. 
We signed a friendship treaty 
which we hoped would bea 
beacon for the emergence oi 
socialist society in the Horn 
of Africa. Unfortunately, its 
particular superpower interests 
which can sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, the notions of justice, 
the cause of the liberation 
movevments, and friendship 
treaties themselves, beca. 
me dominant. 


Consequently, the aims of 
this superpower ran counter 
to fundamental interets of the 
Somali Nation, and the friend- 
ship treaty was violated by 
their side and hence became 
null and void, leading to the 
Central Committee decision of 
November 13th. 


Now, the question arises: 
The Soviet Union, the Ethio. 
pian regime and their allies 
what are their intentions and 
plans with regards to the bad 
colonial] situation in the Horn? 
Do they intend to annihilate 
the people of Western Somalia, 
Abbo and Eritrea? Do they 
intend to solve by force tr- 


differences between Somalia 
and Ethiopia which is a con- 
sequence of these liberation 
problems? Where is the poli- 
tical solution mentioned by 
the Soviet Union and Ethio. 
pia in their joint-communi- 
que? Truely, after we had ful- 
ly examined the many aspects 
of this issue, we have not been 
able to discern any political 
solution worked out by these 
States. 


The loud propaganda they 
spread is but a smokes-creair 
for their realy plans and ac- 
tions intended to annihilate 
one by one the colonized peo- 
ples, suppress their movemen- 
ts until finally, they under- 
mine the very existence of Sc- 
mali Democratic Republic. 


Presumably, they intend to 
isolate the Somali Democratic 
Republic as a prelude to des- 
troying her. Such attempts 
ended up in vain before, and 
they will not succeed now. So- 
malia has got many friends, 


and these are those states and 


peoples who love freedom, 
strive for justice and oppose 
aggression. Nevetheless, 5o- 
malia’s best friend the just 
cause it is supporting, the 
bravery and unity of its peo. 
ple, the integrity, firmness 
and cohesiveness of its Party. 


In spite of such difficulties 


it is not totally impossibie-. 


that Somalia and Ethiopia 
could work out ways and mea- 
ns to negotiate the common 
interests of both countries 
and seek out a just poli- 
tical solution serving the im- 
mediate and longrange intests 
of their peoples. Likewise, 
it is not impossible for Somalia 
and the Soviet Union to work 
out a policy on that frame- 
work provided there is good 
will on both sides. 


Nevetheless, Somalia’s gene. 
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ral policy is based on: 


1. Continuing to support 
the liberation movements; 


2. Defending itself against 
and repulsing any aggression: 


3. Remaining always open 
to any political solutions pre- 


sented to it. 


Somalia remains convinced 
that African countries and 
their organisation, (the OAU). 
will not tolerate any aggres- 
sion committed against the 
Somali Democratic Republic, 
for the very reason that, Soma- 
lia is a foundng member of 
the OAU and its charter and 
plays an active role in preser. 
ving it. Similarly we donot 
think that African countries 
are Opposed to the just right 


- of self-determination. 


Let us therefore ask oursel-. 
ves: Was Ethiopia a political- 
ly free country which expan- 
ded and colonised neighbou- 
ring countries while the rest 
of Africa was under Euro 
an colonial rule, or was Ethio- 
pia itself a colonised country 
like the rest of Africa and 
therefore inherited colonially 
impossed borders with its 
neighbours? Obviously, E- 
thiopia wavers between these 
two historical realities. Howe- 


ver much the Ethiopian regi- 


me refuses and denies such 
realities, facts cannot be hid. 
den. The historical fact re- 
mains that the Ethiopian re- 
gime is a colonial one; and 
unless and until it radically 
transforms its position and 
policies which are directed to- 
wards the suppression of the 
people’s they colonise, the con- 
flicts raging in the Horn of 
Africa will be difficult to re- 
solve. Evidently, the presence 
of foreign troops, the wars 
they are waging, and the 
flagrant interference in the 
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internal affairs of the region 
by the superpowers only ser- 
ves to complicates and delay 
the posibilities of political 
solutions to the problems _in- 
volved. 


Burning problems are found 
not only in the Horn of Africa 
other parts of the continent 
experience serious turmoil, 
the Southern African ques- 
tion particularly draws our 
preoccupation in this context. 


Indeed, the Somali Govern. 
ment never relaxed in giving 
enthusiastic support to the 
liberation movements in Na. 
mibia and Zimbabwe. 


Africa and the world have 
special responsibility to see 
to the urgent and immediate 
liberation of Namibia; we 
hold that it is not possible for 
the Apartheid regime in Sou. 
th Africa todo as it wishes 
with regards to the destiny 
of the Namibian people. 


Despite the services rende- 
red for it by puppets, despite 
the direct and indrect support 
given to it by other governme- 
nts, despite pseudo.referen- 
dums and organized propa- 
ganda, South Africa cannot 
stop the dynamic will of the 
Liberation Movement of the 
Namibian people led by SWA- 
PO. Ultimately, the final vic- 
tory will be theirs. 


With regards to Zimbabwe, 
you are all aware that about 
a@ year age we hosted some of 
its top-level leaders and con. 
fered with them about the 
liberation of their country. 
Obviously, first priority must 
be given to political solutions, 
since the avoidance of destruc. 
tive bloody confrontations is 
the responsibility of all. It 
was for this reason that we 
have supported the efforts of 
the Frontilines States. It is ap- 


parent, however, that the pa- 
tience of the liberation move- 
ment, the efforts of the Front- 
line States and even the media. 
tory initiatives of some Western 
Governments did not contri. 
bute to any acceptable politi- 
cal solution. 


It is clear that the obstinacy 
and dangerously aggressive 
character of the Southern Afri. 
can racist regimes will only 
harvest for the region bitter 
conflicts and long turmoil 
Which will become inevitable 
in order to overcome the op- 
pression of these brotherly 
peoples who have been strug- 
gling for their independence 
for a long time. 


And now as I turn to the 
relations between Somalia anc 
other sisterly Arab states, I 
wish to thank them and othe1 
friendly states for their under 
standing and assistance to the 
liberation movements and for 
the way they support the So- 
mali Democratic Republic on 
its struggle for the defence of 
its sovereignty, and for social 
and economic development. 
That is not strange since they 
understand the historical res- 
ponsibilities placed upon them 
by the cause of all oppressed 
peoples, particularly the oppre- 
ssed Arab people, That is 
why they also supported and 
continue to support the just 
cause of the Palestine people 
is today undergoing a critical 
phase. 


We believe that after long 
years of bloodshed it should be 
possible to attain a final pea- 
ceful solution to the middl- 
East conflict which could only 
be that Isreal should relinqui- 
sh all Arab territories occupied 
in 1967 and the people of Pa- 
lestine be given their right to 
self-determination. 


The Arab nation has many 
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enemies, among these are co- 
lonialism which violates their 
sovereignty and also econo. 
mic under development. We 
believe that these and other 
differences could be overcome 
through political solidarity 
and economic co-operation. 


Our relations with Asian 
countries has been constantly 
improving, particularly our 
relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China with which we 
have had long historical con- 
tacts. These historical con- 
tacts facilitated the establish. 
ment of diplomatic relations 
soon after our independence 
and assumed renewed strength 
following the birth of the Oc- 
tober 1969 Revolution. We ha. 
ve exchanged several high 
level delegations including vi- 
sits by the President and vi- 
ce-presidents. We cannot for- 
get the honourable stand ta. 
ken by the Chinese Govern- 
ment against foreign interven. 
tion particularly in the re. 
gional affairs of the people of 
the Horn. We believe that the 
struggle of the people of Chi- 
nha for political independence, 
unity and economic develop. 
ment serves as a vivid example 
for the people of the third 
world. 


We also wish to draw 
attention to the grave 
situation presently exis- 
ting in South-East Asia. 
We are deeply troubled by the 
events in Cambodia. It is 
indeed an ugly affair witi 
serious consequences for the 
stability of legitimate states 
and international peace. The 
flagrant aggression commit- 
ted by Vietnam against Cam. 
bodia is a dangerous prece. 
dent which must command 
the serious attention and nece- 
ssary connection of the inter- 
national community. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The First Extra-ordinary con- 
gress of the Somali Revolutio- 
nary socialist party held in Mo- 
gadishu on the 20th to 25th 
January 1979; 


CONSIDERING the Resolu.- 
tions of the Founding Congress 
of the Party, held on June 20th 
to July Ist 1976, wherein the 
statutes andthe Programme 
of the Party were approved 


HAVING STUDIED, analy- 
sed, and debated the current 
problems pertaining in the 
world today, the difficult sta- 
ge through which the Somali 
Revolution and Nation is pas- 
sing, the confusion created by 
the interference of foreign 


forces in the intricate proble- 
ms of the Horn of Africa, and 
the duty of the party towards 
all of these questions; 


HAVING HEARD the Repor- 
ts and Recommendations of 
the Party conferences at re. 
gional level, and the Reports 
of the Commissions which the 
Central Committee of the 
SRSP appointed for the study 
of political, economic and so- 
cial questions, and for the 
review of the Party Statutes 
and Programme, all of which 
gave due consideration to the 
recommendations of the Party 
conferences at Regional and 
District levels; 

DULY CONSIDERING the 
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OF THE EXTRA-ORDINARY 
CONGRESS OF THE SRSP 


| 
wide.ranging speech, full of 
thoughtful insights of political 
economic and social nature, 
delivered by the General Sec- 
retary at the opening Session 
or the Congress; 


Has taken decisions on the 
following matters: 


1. INTERNAL POLICY 


INSPIRED by the Program- 
me of the Revolution prior to 
the formation of the Party and 
by the Party Programme it- 
self aimed at the progress and 
development of the Somali 
Nation; 


CONSIDERING the fruitful 
results achieved through 
their implementation ; 


HAVING STUDIED the di- 
fficult situation arising from 
the legitimate struggle of the 
Liberation Movements of Wes- 
tern Somali and Somali Abbo 
against Abyssinian coloniali- 
sm and its allies in order to li- 
berate their motherland; 


HAVING SERIOUSLY _ re- 
viewed the pitfalls which the 
enemies of the Revolution and 
the National can take advan. 
tage of in order to reach their 
ugly aims; 


ADAMANTLY CONVINCED 
of the necessity of making the 
Revolution permanent so that 
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it could safeguard itself again- 
st its internal and _ external 
enemies; 


THE EXTRA . ORDINARY 
CONGRESS 


DECIDES 


1. To submit the National 
Constitution, approved by the 
Congress in its current Session, 
for a public referendum du- 
ring the current year. 


2. To strengthen the lea- 
dership role of the Party; to 
ensure the full implementa- 
tion of its statutes and Pro- 
gramme and likewise streng- 
then the role of the Social 
Organisations in the imple- 
mentation of the Party’s pro- 
gramme and advancement of 
the struggle of the masses 
for the building of a Socialist 
Society; 


3. Cognizant that the most 
effective weapon that will ul- 
timately defeat the evil of tri- 
balism is genuine socio-econo-. 
mic change capable of elimina- 
ting the need of the individual 
for the tribe; new social orga- 
nisations which demand and 
acquire his allegiance, and 
the laws governing the pro- 
tection of the individual and 
or equality and the sense of 
nationhood; realising also that 
the serious steps taken towards 
these goals should be contin- 
ued, yet the immediate task 
today is to implement with 
an iron hand all the laws and 
regulations passed for the pur- 
pose of struggling against tri- 
balism. 


To this end it is imperative 
that: 


i) The continuous struggle 
against tribalism and _ its 
ugly features be revitalized 


ii) The Party cadres, the 
Social organisations and other 


Revolutionary forces should 
continue their struggle against 
reactionary groups and should 
redouble their efforts and ef- 
fectively accomplish their role 
of continous mass orientation 
mobilization and organization, 
in consonance with the Party 
Programme, in order to ensu- 
re the proper direction of the 
masses and the elimination of 
reactionary elements. 


iii) To strengthen the secu. 
rity forces and reorganize 
their method of operation. 


4. That great attention be 
given at present to safeguar. 
ding the unity of the Somali 
masses so as to. strengthen 
their readiness for defending 
their nationhood, and for vi- 
gilance against enemy puppets 
and reactionary elements bent 
upon confusing the masses 
and sabotage the hard-won 
gains of the Revolution. 


5. To defend the working 
People from the alliance of 
Reactionaries and bureaucra- 
ts (as a class) so as to safe- 
guard the workers from Repre- 
ssion, Injustice, Nepotism and 
Tribalism and to ensure that 
the working people refrain 
from shortcomings in perfor- 
mance and from opportunism 
and that they actively and 
conscientiously defend the Re- 
volution in cooperation with 
other Progressive Forces. 


6. To promote the appli- 
cation of Law No. 21 on the 
Regional and District, Adminis- 
tration, which has not been 
implemented as_ anticipated 
and the central Government 
Organs should contribute to. 
wards the application of such 
Law. 


7. To revitalize the self- 
reliance programme for Natio- 
nal Economic and Organiza- 
tional advancement. 
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II. EXTERNAL POLICY 


PROCEEDING from __ the 
chapter of the Ist Charter of 
the Revolution regarding For- 
eign Policy, and the Party 
Programme approved by the 
founding congress on July Ist 
1976; 


HAVING ANALYSED our Sta- 
te relations with the rest of 
the world; 


Considering the complicated 
situation currently prevai- 
ling in the Horn of Africa, and 
how the legitimate struggle 
of the Liberation Movements 
may affect; our foreign policy; 


CONSIDERING the Charter 
of the OAU and the United 
Nations. 


THE EXTRA-ORDINARY CON 
GRESS OF THE SRSP 


DECIDES 


1. To continue to support 
the legitimate struggle of the 
Liberation Movements for their 
freedom and_ self-determina- 
tion particularly the Libera- 
tion Movements of Western 
Somali and Somali Abbo. 


2. To further strengthen 
our already good relations 
With our Arab brothers so that 
cur cooperation may bear 
continuous fruitful results, and 
take its proper role in the ef- 
forts for Arab Unity. 


3. To strengthen our rela- 
tions with the African coun- 
tries with whom we share the 
same continent and the same 
organisation. 


4 To increase our efforts 
towards the improvement of 
our relations with those 
socialist governments 
partiesand other pro. 
gressive movements who are 
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not opposed to our national 
interest and who adhere to 
the principle of peaceful co- 
existence as well as to finding 
a just and lasting solution to 
problems in the Horn of Africa. 


5. To further our Co-opera- 
tion and state relations with 
the countries of the West for 
a mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion; 


6. To further develop our 
relations with the Asian coun- 
tries with whom we share the 
same aspirations. 


7. Not to allow any relaxa. 
tion in Somalia’s active role 
in regional and international 
organisations such as the Arab 
League, the Organisation of 
African Unity, the Movement 
of Non-aligned Nations, the 
United Nations and the like. 


DECLARATION 


The Extra-ordinary Congress: 

1, Calls upon the Major 
powers to expeditiously play 
their role, in the endeavour to 
find a just and peaceful solu. 
tion to the complicated prob- 
lems of the Horn of Africa. 


2. Calls in particular upon 
the Soviet Union and its allies 
to stop their balatant inter- 
ference in the affairs of the 
Horn of Africa and to cease the 
suppression of the right of 
the peoples who are struggling 
for their self-determination. 


3. Declares that the Somali 
Democratic Republic, while 
prepared to defend itself 
gainst any foreign aggression, 
would at the same time keep 
an open-mind to consider poli- 
tical solutions to problems in 
the Horn that might be propo- 
sed to it, and remains commi- 
tted to finding the ways and 
means of reaching understan- 
ding with the Governments of 
the Region. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON ECONOM. 
IC MATTERS 


THE ECONOMY AND THE 
THREE YEAR PLAN 


Considering the economic 
objectives that were outlined 
in the Party Programme ap. 
proved during the Founding 
Congress in July 1976; 


Considering the economic 
report of the Central Commit- 
te of the SRSP which pointed 
out the economic policies and 
tasks implemented, the achie. 
vements attained, the obsta. 
cles encountered and the exis- 
ting shortcomings; 


Considering the proposals 
and resolutions of the district 
and regional conferences held 
in prepartion for this Extra-or- 


dinary congress; 


Having listened to the pro- 
ject of the Three Year Plan; 


Taking into account the 
discussions and __ resolutions 
of recent, district and Regional 


Party preparatory conferences; 


Having listened to the re. 
ports presented before the Ex- 
traordinary Congress by the 
Regional Party Committees 
and Social Organisations; 


The Extra-ordinary Congress 
of the SRSP has approved the 
following resolutions in rela- 
tion to the economic develop- 
ment of the country: 


1. THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 


In order to accelerate the 
construction of a solid econo- 
mic basis for the benefit of the 
Somali People: 


a) It is necessary to streng- 
then, the crucial and active 
role of the Public Sector in 
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the sphere of: economic pro- 
duction, that of commerce 
dealing with necessities, that 
of banks and financial insti- 
tutions, that of administration 
and inspection of the economic 
organs linked with the ma. 
terial needs of the people. 


b) It is important to en- 
courage and further streng- 
then, the role of the coopera- 
tives in agricultural-livestock 
productions, fisheries, handi- 
crafts and all other sectors of 
the economy. 


c) It is also necessary to 
encourage and appeal to pri- 
vate enterpreneurs to partici- 
pate actively in the economic 
development of the country, 
directing their investments 
to agricultural and livestock 
production, fisheries, indus- 
tries, mining, salt manufac- 
turing and in any other sphe- 
re that contributed to the de- 
velopment of the national eco- 
nomy and to the general pros- 


pect, of the people. 


2. ECONOMIC DEVELO. 
LOPMENT STRATEGY: SEC- 
TOR PRIORITIES 


Considering the present le- 
vel of our economic develop- 
ment, the needs of the masses 
with regards to their livelihood 
and their inadequate income, 
the first priority of our econo- 
mic strategy should be directed 
towards increasing production: 
agricultural, fisheries, _ live- 
stock, industries and mineral. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
increasing production necessi- 
tates better infrastructure 
such as roads and ports as well 
as the improvement of social 
services, education and the 
creation of technical cadres. 
It is also necessary to impro. 
ve health services for people 
and livestock, better grazing 
and soil conservation methods 
as wellas better social and 
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administrative services, all of 
which serve as the basis for 
improved economic production. 


Accordingly, we have to im. 
plement balanced economic 
policies, and make them adap- 
table tochanging conditions, 
using the means within our 
capacities that would achieve 
the greatest development in 
the shortest period of time. 


3. PRODUCTION 


In order to materialise the 
production targets envisioned, 
the Congress deems it nece- 
ssary: 


a) To increase capital in- 
vestment in the productive 
sectors of the economy and 
the modernisation of the tec- 
hniques and methods of pro- 
duction. 


b) To train Somali Cadres 
that would fulfill the targets 
of the productive sectors. | 


c) To reorganise the ad. 
ministration, and to gear it 
towards the country’s econo 
mic objectives. 


d) Toset up price-policies 
that encourage local producers 
and that do not harm the 
consumption of the masses. 


e) To introduce _ socialist 
competition in work and pro- 
duction. 


4. INCREASING AGRICUL. 
TURAL PRODUCTION 


a) It is necessary to stren. 
gtihen the production of basic 
foodstuffs: maize, millet, rice, 
beans, sesame, vegetables, in 
crder to provide the peoples’ 
necessary nourishment. It is 
also important to increase the 
production of cotton, sugar 
and wheat in order to reduce 
their import and thereby save 


hard currency. 


b) It is vital to diversify 
agricultural production in such 
a manner as to encouraze both 
external and internal trade 
and supply the necessary raw 
materials for domestic indus- 
tries. 


c) Preservation of soil in 
order to obtain higher produc- 
tion yields year after year and 
its conservation and produc- 
tion from erosion. 


5, THE ROLE AND OBJEC- 
TIVES OF LIVESTOCK, FO- 
RESTRY AND RANGE. 


It is necessary: 


a) To protect livestock a. 
gainst disease and droughts 
in order to prevent economic 
disasters and pitfalls. 


-b) To increase livestock 
cross-breeding in order to im. 
prove yields. 


c) Tostudy and implement 
the best means to improve 
dairy and meet products. 


da) To improve the quanti- 
ty and quality of the export of 
livestock on hoof, meat, hides, 
and skins. 


e) To put emphasis on en- 
viromental protection, special. 
ly reafforstation so as to con- 
serve soil and improve climate. 


6. INCREASING PRODU- 
CTION AND DEVELOP. 
MENT OF' FISHERIES 


It is necessary: 


a) To put emphasis on fi- 
sheries and marine production 


- go as to increase national wea- 


lth. 


b) To increase the export 
of fish and marine products 
so as tg gain hard currency. 
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c) To relate the increased 
production of fish and marine 
products to the national living 
standards and particularly to 
the livelihoods of the fishing 
communities. 


d) To improve marine in. 
dustries and fisheries in such 
a way as tq make them emp- 
loy great numbers of a people 
on a permanent basis. 


e) To improve fish marke- 
ting far the benefit of mass 


consumption. 


f) To gather during the 
period of the Three-Year plan 
(1979/81), all the scientific 
data related to our marine re- 
sources and organise systema- 
tic surveys that will permit us 
to know the quantity, quality 
and diversity of our sea re- 
sources. 


7. INDUSTRIAL PRODUC- 
TION OBJECTIVES 


It is necessary: 

a) To complete all projects 
outlined in the previous econo- 
rnic plan (1974/78), which are 
vet incomplete. | | 


b) To expand, modernise 
and change old machinery of 
existing industries in order to 
increase their productivity and 
return. 


c) To give top priority to 
those industries whose raw ma_ 
terials are available in the cou- 
ntry after careful studies. 


d) Toencourage cooperati- 
ves and private enterpreneurs 
so that they may take an ac. 
tive part in the establishment 
of small industries needed in 
the country. 


e) It is necessary to carry 
out frequent research and tra. 
ining in order to obtain feasib- 
le projects that would benefit 
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development. 


ROLE AND OBJECTIVES OF 
MINERALS PRODUCTION 


It is necessary: 


a) To continue the scienti- 
fic mineral research underta. 
ken during the last five year 
plan (1974/1978) and to ac- 
celergte the steps taken du- 
ring its duration in the Sphere 
of: 


1) Metallic and non-meta. 
llic minerals; 


ii) Exploration of fuel 
such as oil and natural gas. 
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b) To profit as soon as pos- 
sible from the exploitation of 
minerals already accertained 
suh as uranium and the like. 


c) To further explore and 
analyse known mineral] resou- 
rees and study their economic 
possibilities. 


da) To increase the quanti- 
ty and quality of Somali Ex. 


perts involved in mineral and 
geological research and supply 
them the necessary tools and 
equipment. 


9. PRICES AND THE LI 
VING STANDARDS 


Taking into account the in- 
ternational economic crisis 
generally, and specially the in- 
creases in prices and living 
standards, that directly affect 
the livelihood of the masses; 


Taking into account that 
Somalia is not isolated but in- 
volved in various international! 
transactions that bring to her 
and similar third world coun. 
tries all the effects of the In. 
ternational Economic crisis; 
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Being convinced that econo. 
mic development provides the 
tru> basis for a sound liveli- 
hood; 


Having evaluated the con- 
tinuous and serious measures 
taken by the Ex-Supreme Re- 
volutionary Council and the 
SRSP so as to prevent inflation 
and their effects on the living 
standards of the people; 


It is necessary to take the 
following steps: 


a) The adoption of known 
and standardized prices, frec 
from the effects of maladminis 
tration, inefficiency and corr- 
uption, for crucial imported 
goods such as food items, es. 
sential clothing, construction 
materials, and medicines. 


b) The adoption of econo 
mically standardised  frices 
for national products especially 
agricultural products. 


C) The fulfillment of the 
previously adopted house cons- 
tauctuon plans by the GFTU, 
ministries, agencies and coo. 
peratives with the help of the 
financial institutions such as 
the banks and insurance agen. 
cies. The latters should also 
piay an active role of its own 
in this matters of housing 
development. 


d) To strengthen and ex- 
pand health care and services. 
with the active and permanent 
paiticipation of economic ins- 
titutions and especially to 
leorganise worker insurance 
policies, 


e) Serious and constant in- 
spection should follow the im- 
plementation of these resolu 
tions. 

10. FOREIGN TRADE 

As is known, our balance of 
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payments, especially current 
accounts, isin deficit. Ba- 
lance in our trade accounts 
could only be realised with the 
increase of our production and 
the quantity and quality of our 
exports. Some of these prab- 
lems we share with all deve- 
loping countries. But, some 
of these are related to the 
mentality of our society, our 
system of administration, and 
our activities that are overly 
directed towards trade rather 
than production. This wrong 
mentality which hinders our 
economic progress, is suppor- 
ted by the tastes of some of our 
urban dwellers who yearn for 
luxury consumer items impor- 
ted from countries which have 
greater economic resources, 
different social and life par- 
tterns, 


To overcome these foreign 
trade deficit problems it is 
necessary to take the  follo- 
Wing steps: 


a) To systematically plan 
for diminishing luxury impor- 
ts and encourage the consum- 
ption of local products. 


b) Toincrease the quality 
and quantity of our produc- 
tion and this should be reflec- 
ted in our daily efforts, in 
our plan, and in our budget 
so as to satisfy our local de- 
mands and in crease our ex. 


ports. 


c) To seriously reorganise 
our foreign tarde adminitra- 
tion and management. 


a) To overhaul our system 
of foreign trade and make all 
efforts to facilitate the increa- 
se of our exports. 


11. STATE FINANCIAL PO- 
LICIES AND MANAGEMENT 


Considering the various vic. 
tories achieved by the October, 
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1969 Revolution in the impro- 
vement and organisation of 
state financial policies and 
management, and at the same 
time keeping in mind the cur- 
rent economic problems gene- 
rally and those pertaining to 
state financial administration 
in particular, the Extraordina- 
ry Congress of the SRSP adop- 
ts the following: 


a) Ta economize state bud- 
getary expenditure as much 
as possible by minimizing un- 
necessary services. 


b) To seriously evaluate 
all those government agencies 
and institutions that are not 
economically self-sustaining. 


c) To tighten inspection 
and budgetary control (reve- 
nue and expenditures) of all 
government organs. 


dad) Toimprove the adminis- 

trative system, the know-how 
and technological capacity 
of all government personnel 
involved in handling state 
finances. 


e) To minimise dependency 
on import taxes for revenue 
domestic production must be 
increased in order to raise al- 
ternative sources of revenue. 


tf) To improve the quality 
of work. 


tiNANCIAL POLICIES 


a) «AL ine present time our 
. financial policies should be 
directed towards the protcc- 
tion of the value of the Soma- 
li Shilling and to be careful 
about its consequences on our 
local prices. 


b) With regards to Bank 
credits, we should continue to 
channel these towards produc- 
tive sectors of the economy 
giving them the priorities in- 


dicated by the development 
plan. 


c) A. budget tor the uti. 
lization of foreign reserves 
must be planned for eacn 
year. 


13. MANPOWER UTILIZA. 
TION AND INCREASING EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Considering the concrete ste- 
rs taken by the October Re. 
volution with 1egaids to man- 
power utilisation and increa- 
sing employment, the Extra- 
ordinaiy Cong.ess decided: 


a) ‘lo strengthen the po- 
licy of increasing employment 
and manpower survey. 


b) To channel our emp- 
loyment policies towards pro. 
ductive sectors ina planned 
manner, taking into account 
our current economic conditio- 
ns, 


c) Toremedy the defects 
in the process of employing 
people, such as people emp. 
luyed in the wrong fields, and 


those staying in ministries 


and agencies that do not need 
their services. 


da) To drect, as much as 
LJSsime, Us inveliectuals and 
expeits and other 1esponsibie 
vuiciaL, vowards the produc: 
tive sectocs such as_ indus- 
trial, agricultural and fisher- 
ies, projects, etc, especially 
in the regions and districts. 


1i, COOPERATIVES 


Cuovyeratives play a imajor 
ioie in fulfilling the economic 
cojectives of the SRSP. Given 
our socialist perspective and 
the especific features of our 
economy, increasing produc- 
tion and ecnomic develop- 
ment could not be realised 
without cooperatives. Ccope- 
ratives are an illustrative mea- 
ns of coordinating mental and 
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physical labour. socialisa- 
tion of the economy and ser- 
ving the interests of the mas. 
SES, 


In order to fulfill such ob- 
jectives, it is necessary. 


a) ‘To strengthen the ac- 
niinistration of Somali Coope- 
ratives, and to improve the 
inspection and organisation 
of their activities by the Or- 
ganisation of Somali Coope- 
ratives Movement. 


b) The structure and im- 
plementation of cooperatives 
should be according ta their 
quality and quantity of pro- 
duction. 


c) Cooperatives shonld 
play a major role in accelera. 
ting production. 


d) Somali Cooperative sho. 
uld benefit from mutual and 
reciprocal relations with coo. 
peratives in other parts of the 
world. 


e) Considering the difficu,. 
ties encountered by Somali pe- 
ople, especially the working 
people, given that certain tra. 
ders exploit their daily needs, 
importance should be given to 
the task of establishing con- 
sumer cooperatives. 


15, AGRICULTURAL AND 
FISHERIES SETTLEMENT= 


Taking into account the need 
that brought about the orga- 
nisation and implementation 
of projects for settling droug- 
ht-stricken victims. 


Having examined the levels 
attained so far.. 


Having considered the value 
of projects for the Somali pe- 
ople. 


Ali the concerned  institu- 
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tions should fulfill the pro- 
jected plan and quickly cor. 
rect all shortcomings presen. 
tly visible in their manage- 
ment, in order to make them 
self-sufficient. 


16. CRASH PROGRAMMES 


Taking into account the vic- 
tories achieved in production. 
in settlement and training as 
aresult of the carsh-prorgram- 
me projects, it is still important 
to direct greater attention to 
find ways and means to at- 
tain economic self.sufficiency 
by these projects. 


17. REGIONAL DEVELOP. 
MENT, 


National Economic Develop. 
ment cannot be achieved, ob- 
viously, unless the whole coun- 
try is mobilised taking into 


account the ecohomic and ha- 


tural resources and the popu- 
lation of each region and dis- 
trict in the country. We have 
tc fight the trend common in 
most developing countries 
whereby rural people flock tc 
one or two cities. 


The Ex-Supreme  Revolu- 
tionary Council and presen- 
tly the SRSP, having unders. 
tood the magnitude of this 
problem, took legal steps in 
order to decentralise the coun. 
try’s administration and faci- 
litate regional autonomy. In 
this way regional administra- 
tion is able to undertake self. 
reliant artivities and at the 
same time obtain central go 
vernment help when neces- 


sary. 
Accordingly, 

a) It is necessary to im. 
plement regional policies as 
already provided in our legis. 


lation and other measures; 


b) Each region should be 
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studied in detail so as to ob 
tain an accurate picture of its 
natural resources and consequ- 
ently to base development plans 
in such needs and resources; 


c) Central Government 
Organs should remove burea- 
ucratism that hamper the 
activities and initiatives of 
regional bodies; 


d) It is necessary to chan- 
nel to the regions. greater 
number of trained technical 
personnel and responsible cad- 
res; 


e) It is important that 
regional and district state 
Organs assume greater respon- 
sibility with regards to deve. 
lopment projects in their areas 


COORDINATION AND CON. 
TROL 


Coordination and control of 
the tasks concered with eco- 
nomic adminstration gene. 
rally, and the fulfilment and 
implementation of the projects 
in particular, are the basis for 
attaining social and economic 
development. 


Accordingly, 


a) The socio-economic plan 
at each point in time, must 
provide the focus for all ac- 
tivities related to coordinat- 
ion and control. 


b) Government Organs en. 
gaged in the fulfilment of the 
projected development plan 
must have special follow-up 
units or offices in order to 
better provide coordination 
and control of their activities. 


c) It ig necessary to reor. 
ganise high level government 
and party organs of coordi- 
nation, control, and = given 
them greater responsibilities. 

dad) It is necessary to-exa- 
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min our foreign economic rela. 
tions and remove the various 
shortcomings existing presen- 
tly. 


e) In order to extend plan. 
ning activity to all levels the 
same time the part and role 
of each region and district in 
the national plan must be 
clearly defined. 


THE THREE YEAR PLAN 
(1979 81) 


Considering the need to 
base the country’s economic 
development on official and 
permanent plans. 


Given the importance of 
such national plans and the 
consequent, necessity to have 
them opproved during the 
party congress. 


Having read and examined 
the three-year economic plan 
projects, the Extra-ordinary 
party Congress approves the 
plan and makes its implemen. 
tation mandatory on all con- 
cerned. 


RESOLUTIONS ON SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


THE EXTRA ORDINARY 
CONGRESS OF THE SRSP 


GUIDED 
by the social goals and objec- 
tives ag defined in the program- 
me adopted by the founding 
Congress of the party on July 
Ist, 1976; 


HAVING GIVEN 


Serious and due considerat. 
ion to the Statement made 
by the Secretry General at the 
opening by the session of the 
Congress, and the Central 
Committee Report debated by 
the Congress outlining the 
achievements attained since 
the October Revolution and 


the creation of the party as 
well as the failures and _set- 
backs met with; 


HAVING SEEN 


The conclusions and deli 
brations of the Extra Ordi- 
nary Congress of the party 
recently held at Regional and 
District Levels. 


HAVING STUDIED 


The proposals for the future 
submitted to the Congress bv 
the Secretary General and the 
Central Committee: 


CONCLUDES 
EDUCATION: 


The October Revolution of 
1969 inherited from the post- 
independence regime:, educat- 
ional arrangements and faci- 
lities that were at odds with 
the needs, culture and aspirat- 
ions of our people. They ser-_ 
ved only the interests of fore- 
ign cultures and contributed 
towards the allienation of our 
young generations. 


The October Revolution for- 
ged a total transformation of 
the education system by the 
adoption of the mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction 
and the creation of a system 
of education kased en the cul- 
ture of its people and its nat 
ional requirements. 


In the light of this, the 
Congress of the SRSP decides 


1. That, teacher training pro- 
grammes be expanded and 
strengthened; 


2. That greater attention be 
given to the provision of 
school equipment end printing 
facilities for Text Books and 
other educational material 
as well the creation of appro- 


priate facilities for their mai- 
ntenance, storage and _  dis- 
tribution; 


and training be given a very 
high priority; 


4. That teaching of the Qu- 
ran Start in the kinder-gardens 
and continue as part of the 
school curricula in the elemen- 
tary, intermediate and secon- 
dary stages, so as to obviate 
or reduce the need for private 
Quranic institutions for chil- 
dren with all their inherent 
limitations and_ problems. 


oS. That, with in the limits 
of available, resources, every 
effort be made to expand the 
national university to acco 
modate the introduction of 
postgraduate courses and spe- 
cialisation as well as courses 
and faculties or marine science 
and languages, 


6. That due attention be 
given to the creation cadres 
for high level technology in 
various fields. 


7. That programmes and 
institutions for scientific re. 
search be strengthened. 


8. That the Ministry for 
Local Governments, in coope- 
ration with the Ministries of 
Educaticn, Health and Re- 
gicnal and District Autheori- 
tics give special care to the 
expansion of the programme 
for the continuation of Lite- 
racy Campaign fcr Rural Com. 
munities and the _ strengthe. 
ning of its directing commit- 
tees. 


9. That initiatives be ta- 
ken to create schools institu. 
tions for the training and 
development of actors artists 
etc. 


10. That the existing aca- 
demy for sciences, Arts and 
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Literature be strengthened. 


11, That the equipment 
and facilities of our mass.media 


In this regard, special care 
L2 taken to control the quality 
ci films shown to the buriic. 


over theatres and cinema 
hcuscs be impoved. 
LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 


The first Charter of the Re- 
voluticn cstalilished the right 
of every Somalito work and 
called for a scciety based on 
the piincipies of sccial justice. 


The adoption of these prin. 
ciples represented a complete 
reversal of the arranzements 
and practices realting to emp. 
loyment which existed before 
the Reveclution. 


In order to realise its deéc- 
lared objectives in this regard 
the revolution went a longway 
in the mitigating of unemploy- 
ment, the enactment of fair 
laws and procedures for unem. 
ployment, and its Somalisa- 
tion, creation of labour orga- 
nisations and their partici- 
pation in management and 
Folicy making and ameliora- 
tion of the cost of living in 
various ways. 


To puisue these cbjective, 
this Congress decides: 


1. That employment oppor- 
tunities in the country be ex- 
panded, the manpower situa- 
tion be constantly reviewed 
and appraised, and empioy 
ment procedures as laid down 
by law ke strictly obsarved. 


2. That productivity of the 
worker be raised through bet. 
ter training, provision of ma- 
terial incentives and motiva- 


tion. 


3. To examine the possibi- 
lity of striking appropriate po- 
licy between the cost of li- 
ving, salary structure and na- 
tional production. 


To pursue with the policy 
of raising the awareness of 
workers towards the difficul- 
ties confronting the national 
during the transitional period 
of socialist transformation and 
towards the inculcation of lo- 
yalty for the motherland. 


5. Toreview laws relating 
to workers protection against 
occupational diseases and their 
compensation resulting from 
such diseases. 


6. To organize socialist com- 
petition amongst workers and 
agencies operating in the sa- 
me field, 


7. To strengthen control 
and inspection and to ensure 
that national organs respon. 
sible for inspection adopt and 
evolve appropriate methods 
and work programmes. 


8. All agencies and organs 
concerned should dutifully 
fulfill their functions in accor- 
dance with the guidelines and 
policies laid down above. 


SOCIAL HEALTH AND ME- 
DICAL SERVICES 


In recognition of the need 
for these vital services, one of 
the first steps taken by the re. 
volution was to address itself 
to this important sector. A 
programme of action in the 
field of public health was ini- 
tiated, and consciousness of 
the people in maintaining he- 
alth standards gnd cleanliness 
was raised. Medical treatment 
was expandej. Appropriate 
institutions were created for 
all these activities. 


While recognising the succe- 
ssful results achieved in this 
direction by the revolution, 
the Congress of SRSP, with a 
view to speed up the realisg- 
tion of its policy objectives in 
this regard, decides: 


1. To reorganize the work and 
activities of organs responsib- 
le for public health and medi- 
cal treatment. 


2. Since there has been a 
huge influx of people into the 
main towns, partientarly the 
capital, prompt steps should 
be taken to ease out shortages 
of health services in these to. 
wns. With a view to achieve 
this goal, health centres and 
outpatients should be expan- 
ded and strengthened. 


3. Give greater attention 
to the expansion of M.C.H. cli- 
nics and outpatient centres 
and to supply them with their 
requirement of accommotion, 
staff and equipment. 


4. For the realisation of 
the programmes and targets 
in the health sector, adequate 
provisions and resources sho- 
uld be allocated both in the 


national plan and government 


budgets. 


5. The establishment of the 
phar-maceutical institute 
should be accelerated with a 
view to expand the internal 
production of our pharmaceu- 
tical and medical requiremen- 
ts. In the mean while, an ef. 
fective plan should be worked 
out for the procurement and 
supply of medicines and imp- 
lement appropriate measures 
for their storage and distribu- 
tion in order to avoid sohtages 


6. To explore ways to redu- 
ce the need of sending patien- 
ts abroad medical treatment 
and to inculcate in Somali doc- 
tors the spirit of devotion and 
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hard work and at the same- 
time to provide them with ne- 
cessary medical equipment 
and facilities. 


7. To work towards the ex- 
pansion of the supply of pro- 
fessionally trained medical pe- 
rsonnel at all levels and to inc- 
rease and improve the effecti- 
veness of laboratory facilities 


SPORTS 


The revolution recognizing 
the need and importance of 
sports in the national life and 
guided by the wisdom «A heal. 
thy mind is in a healthy body» 
took many initiatives inclu. 
ding the creation of a special 
Ministry for the promotion of 
sports. 


In pursuit of this policy. 
the Congress of the SRSP. 
decides: 


1. That the Mjnistry of 
Sports should be provided with 
sufficient resources and trai- 
ned manpower while the Mi- 
nistry on its part should ende- 
avour to obtain trainers of 
international standard in var. 
ious fields of sport. 


2. To reorganize the ma. 
nagement of sports in general 
and particularly existing spor- 
ts clubs, and to promote spor- 
ting facilities throughout the 
country. 


3. To employ and view 


sports as an important instru. 
ment towards bringing about 


understanding and co-opera- 
tion between peoples. 


4. To promote sporting ac- 
tivities throughout the coun- 
try, every effort should be 
made to produce sporting eq- 
uipment locally. 


JUSTICE 
During the past nine years 
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of the revolutionary era and 
since the creation of the Par. 
ty, great changes have taken 
place and major achievements 
attained in the administra. 
tion of justuce. 


In further pursuit of this 


poljcy, the extra.ordinary Con- 
gress of the Party, decides: 


1. That the principles of 
justice and equily be observed 
in all aspects of national life 
and to strengthen the educa- 
tion and training of person. 
nel concerned with the admi- 
nistratian of justice. 


2. Ta workout proper plans 


and programmes for the re- 
habiljtation of criminals. 


3. Toemphasize and stren- 
gthen programmes for the pre- 
vention of crimes. 


THE POORER SECTIONS OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


While the Party recognizes 
the wide and important mea- 
sures taken by the _ revolu- 
tionary government towards 
the betterment of the condi. 
tions of the poorer sections 
of society, the Congress deci- 


des: 


1. To initiate programmes 
of actian for the promotion of 
gainful employment for these 
communities as spelled out 
in the various circulars issued 
by the Secretary General of 
the Party in this regard. 


2, To prevent and eliminate 
all undesirable activities and 
practices contrary to the well. 
bejng and moral norms of so- 
ciety. 


3. To encourage and pro. 
mote the production of films 
in the country and to relea- 
se those films that will contri- 
bute towards the provision of 


better entertainment and edu- 
cation and to discourage tho- 
se films that may lead to no- 
gative impact on youth. 


4. To jnstruct the various 
agencies and authorities res. 
ponsible for the betterment 
of the poor, to implement and 
enforce the laws pertaining 
to social welfare and to pro. 
mote new projects geared to- 
wards training and creation 
of employment opportunities 
for these people. 


PARTY STATUTE AND PRO. 
GRAMME 


At its meetings of 20.25 Jan. 
uary, held at Mogadishu, the 
Extra-ordinary Congress of 
SRSP; havjng focused due 
attention to the qbjectives and 
the experiences gained: 


— Having throughly exami- 
ned the letter and spirit of 
the Statute as well as the Prog- 
ramme of action and the pa. 
licy guidelines therein; 


— Having rexamined the 
objectives and responsibjlities 
of the Party as laid down at 
its founding Congress with 
particular reference to the 
results so far attained in the 
political, economic and social 
fields; 


— Having heard the reports 
of the General Secretary and 
the Committees of the cen- 
tral Committee and taking 
into consideration the short 
period of the Party’s existan- 
ce as well as the particularly 
difficult circumstances; 


— Having noted the report 


of the special committee en- 
trusted with the task of stu- 
dying the provisions of the 
Statute and the Pragramme; 


Has arrjved at the following 
conclusions: — , 
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PROGRAMME 


1. That the programme oi 
the SRSP established by the 
founding Congress on lst July 
1976 expresses in all its aspec. 
ts the aspirations of the Soma. 
li People and is fully coherent 
with its immediete and long 
term interests; because the 
programme is guided by the 
laws of Scientific Socialism 
based on the objective reali- 
ties and conditions of the so- 
ciety. 


2. That whatever shortco- 
mings which might have been 
noted by some is not directly 
attributable to the program- 
me itself but other objective 
factors such as: 


A. Lack of sufficient ex- 
perjence on the part of many 
members of the Party and 
comprehension of the essen. 


ce of the programme so as to 
fullfil thier responsibilities. 


B, Failure on the part of 
Government agencies respon. 
Sible for the implementation 
of the major sections of the 
programme (Economic, so- 
cial, etc) to structly adhere 
to the provisions aimed at 
securing rapid growth in pro. 
duction, social services and 
better living condition for 
the people. On the other hand 
the Party was unable to un. 
dertake adequate and cons- 
tant supervision necessary for 
e implementatjon of the Pro- 
gramme. In the light of the- 
se factores the Congress de- 
termines: 


— To strenghten the leading 
role of the Party in general 
and in particular the level to 
production units. 

— To increase the knowled- 
ge of the Party members, uni- 
fy their thinking and to crea- 
te qualitatively and quantita. 
tively adequate cadres. 
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—- To put maximum stress 
cn the deve!cpment cf the eco- 
nomy for the benefit of the 
poople in conformity with the 
laity’s pregiamme. 


—- To entrust the responsibi- 
lity for the main artoaiies cf 
the eccnemy with cadras caf 
proven capabilities and faith 


in the objectives of purely 


serving the interests of the 
people. 


To strengthen the super- 
viscry capabilities of the Par- 
ty so as tosecure the imple. 
ncntation ef the economic 
pean and proper sccial scrvi- 
sing jn accordance with the 
national policy. 


— To ensure that the priva- 
te ownership dces not crippl< 
the public ownership and that 
the former docs not prosper 
at the expense of the later. 


1. The Statute of the Far. 
ty represents a highly valua- 
ble instrument commensurate 
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The relations between the 
SDR and the Western coun. 
tries is getting increasingly 
better. This is very inuch so 
with 1egards to the countries. 
of the commen market which 
has played and continues tc 
play on important role in 
assisting us in building <ur 
economy. This is an imporc- 
tant factor and it encourage 
us to strengthen our relatisns 
and mutual co-operation. 


The United States is a biz 
power whose relations with 
us have nct been smooth for 
quite a period of tims. Nev.- 
theless, the Somali R-volution 
has always keen careful with 
regard to the political actions 


with the needs of a politically 
organized scciaty with a unjty 
of intent and purposs engaged 
in a Class struggle and aiming 
at establishing a new society 
based on the lofty principles 
ct Socialism which serves its 
interests, and draws inspira. 
tion from the objectives and 
experiences of the Revolution. 


— For qa better understanding 
and easy implementation of 
svatute the following articles 
will be amended: 1,2,3,4,5 6,10, 
13, 14, 16, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26. 


— In view of the establish. 
ment of the union of Somalj 
cooperatives movement and 
its important role koth as a 
sccial crganization and as an 
instrument of economic deve- 
Icfment and considering its 
need for the Party’s support 
the following paragraphs will 
be added to the articles relating 
to social organizatjons: «The 
Union cf the Somali Coope- 
1atives Movement is a_ socia! 
as well as an economic orga- 


and the role played by the 
United States in the conflicts 
of the present world because 
we celicve that, for gocd or 
for worse, its actions have 
great effect on many interna- 
tional issues. Therefcre, we 
have tried to make the US 
understand our position sc as 
to avoid any misunderstan. 
dings. At present we can say 
that the United Statcs has Le. 
gun to understand many as- 
pects of our country’s. policy 
and this is partly due to the 
many delegations wc have ex- 
changed with each. other. 


We believe, that our relatio- 
ns with the US will take the 
right course and will finally 
lead to increased mutual rzs- 
pect and letter cooperation 
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nization and is the highest 
crgan of the movement. The 
main, objectives of the union 
is to strenghten development 
cf cooperatives and to promo- 
te the jnterests of its members. 
The Union, inspired by the 
statufs and Programme of 
the Party, will contribute to. 
wards the struggle of the So- 
mali sccicty to staklish a viab- 
l2 economic organization ana 
the creation of a ketter life 
for the members of the coore. 
rative movement. 


— The Party will encourage 
their mobilisation, training 
and raising cf the political 
ccnscicusnéss as well as giving 
them economic and technolo-- 
gical support. 


— Party cells will forge aclose 
link with Co-operative commi- 
ttes, and assist them in thejr 
task thrcugh Paity members 
amcngst them, or through the 
party. organs in the regions 
districts and Villages. 
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All these increasing relatio. 
ns we have had and will con- 
tinue to have with foreign 
states are based on two funda- 
mental propositions:, = 


1,. To increase international 
ceoperation, mutual under. 
ccanding, peaceful coexistcnce, 
mutual assistance and greater 
acquaintance within the: wor- 
Id community. 

2. The respect for each 
state’s. sovereign rights and 
non-interference in its interna! 
affairs. 7 


We lead our foreign policy 
“9 th: liasis of these propssi- 
tions and we shall implement 
them with regards to any other 
state. 
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CLOSING SPEECH OF THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL OF THE SRSP AT THE 
EXTRA-ORDINARY CONGRESS 


7s eT re ee a me 
-_—— 


reality of matters afecting the 


JALLEYAL MEMBERS OF 
THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
JALLEYAL CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATES, 


I have the great honour of 
addressing you once again 
and have pleasure to express 
my appreciations to all of you 
for the warm atmosphere and 
smcoth proceeding that, have 
characterized the deliberation 
of the Congress. 

In reality, the Central Com. 
mittee of our Party, fully a- 
ware of the feelings, the day 
to day life, the concerns and 
aspiraton of the Nation and 
permanently keeping its ulti- 
mate destiny in mind and si- 
milarly ware of the intcrna- 
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tional issues and develsp. 
ments, could have continueu 
to discharge the responsibili- 
lities with which it has been 
charged at the Founding Con. 
gress of the Party and could 
have awaited on Ordinary 
Session for its reporting. Its 
choice to convene an Extra. 
Ordinary Session of Congress 
is an evidence, more than ever- 
ything, to its scruplous res. 
pect for the path traced by 
our glorious 21st October Re- 
volution in that we have con- 
tinously endeavoured to ensure 
the participation of our people 
in the management of State 
Affairs as well as to ensure 
the thorough indepth under- 
standing of the people for the 
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nation so that they could par. 
ticipate in the management of 
state affairs properly, actively 
and thus contribute to tne 
development of both short and 
Icng range pclicy and strategy 
reactive to all spheres of na. 
tional life. 

The purpose in creating the 
former Public Relations Bu- 
reau of the SRC, in its later 
transformation into the poli- 
tical office, in the organisaticn 
and mobilization of our masses 
in the building of social cen. 
tres, in the abolition of the 
offices of Governcrs and Dis- 
trict Commissioners, whici: 
were the remanents of colo. 
nial structurization of sccisty, 
and the institution in their 
stead of Committees emps- 
wered to administer the re- 
gions and districts collectively, 
was to enbance the degree of 
political awarness of the mas- 
ses and to instill in them a 
sense of ccnfidence whereby 
they would apply their resour. 
ces to finding the ways and 
means cf ensuring National 
Unity, the increase of produc. 
tion, the promotion of know- 
ledge, the defense of the Na- 
tion, in one word: to reach 
self_sufficiency. 

The founding of the So- 
mali Revolutionary Sccialist 
Party changed the method 
and structure of the organisa. 
tion of the masses and laid 
the foundation for a new struc- 
ture which united all those 
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who share patriotism, loyalty 
to the nation, dedication and 
hardwork, convinced of and 
committed to the _  politicai 
programme chosen for the 
development of our country 
and people and aimed at the 
building of a socialist society 
that would guarantee justice, 
security, job-opportunity, edu- 
cation and all other protectio. 
ns and amenities to the indi- 
vidual. 


Despite the circumstancia: 
difficulties which it has en- 
countered and the short span 
of time that has lapsed since 
its formation, our party, as 
you all have correctly stated 
in your reports, has fulfilled a 
considerable amount of its 
tasks. Indeed the convening 
of this Extra.ordinary Con- 
gress, and the call for open 
and unreserved debates and 
deliberations in which all Par- 
ty members have participated 
and which has_ addressed it- 
self to all aspects of the policy 
of our revolution is yet a fur- 
ther evidence of the strong 
confidence that our Party has 
in itself. The submission to 
this Congress of a Draft cons 
titution which establishes, in- 
ter alia, State Organs such as 
the peoples Assembly which 
will, in a permanent manner, 
ensure the participation co-or. 
dination and delineation of 
National Policies and’ the 
Management of the Affairs of 
State, is an act characterized 
by an equally significant poli- 
tical courage. It must, how- 
ever, be understood that such 
move does not in any way re. 
present a concession to any 
one but is intended to inspire 
the Somali masses to dedicate 
their mind, sacrifice their mu- 
scle, unite their intention so 
that they could ensure the 
implementation of the Policies 
they have chosen and the 
realization of the projects they 
have planned. 


It should be clear to all of 
us that this is not the moment 
when participation in the Ad- 
ministration of the National 
was tantamount to the acqui. 
sition of an effective means 
used for personal ends, at 
times in extending undue fa- 
vours to others, at times for 
one’s own enrichment, at times 
for creating confrontation in 
society, fn one word the ac- 
quistion of an effective instru- 
ment for private interests at 
the cost of National Interest. 

Participation in the political 
Leadership is a grave respon- 
sibility which is being gradual. 
ly devolved upon the masses 
and those who represent them 
should be persons that have 
distinguished themselves in 
dedication, in hard work, in 
farsight, in proven loyalty to 
the National, in self abnegation 
and sacrifice, in steadfastness 
and who have out-grown the 
stage of self-interest. 


Although you have testified 
to the progress made and the 
sense of responsibility with 
which the Resolution of the 
founding congress have been 
executed, you have also poin- 
ted out some shortcomings in 
some parts of the adminstra- 


tion. Criticism 1s proper and 
shortcomings are bound to 
be encountered in the life of 


a Nation. It is pertinent to 
ask: are we, as party-members 
free from such shortcomings? 
How many of us hold positions 
of responsibility at both poli- 
tical and administrative levels 
at National, Social Organza- 
tions and at Regional and Dis- 
trict levels? Do you seriously 
believe that given our unity 
of action and intent and sin. 
cere loyalty to the Revolution 
and the Party that the corrupt 
individuals could have thrived 
or that mal-administration 
would have caused suffering to 
the Nation? We do not hold 
such view, on the contrary we 
are of the view that our exe. 
cution and follow-up are so- 
mewhat incomplete. 


We maintain that the dif- 
ficult circumstances that hav2 
of late faced our country and 
the earlier problems that have 
adversely affected our econo. 
my have not been fully appre- 
ciated by you all. It follows 
that such adverse circumstan. 
ce plus the present constraints 
in cadres and know how have 
given an opportunity to the 
Anti-Revolutionary and reac- 
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tionary forces to attempt to 


take an advantage of the Re. 


volution since they could not 
withstand it. The activities 
of such elements should have 
instilled a sense of urge, chal- 
lenge unity and stronger de- 
termination in you all, but it 
would appear that you have 
- instead been drawn into con- 
fusion and baseless suspicion 
and consequently have invol- 
ved yourselves in unnecessary 
debates to the great satisfac. 
tion of the reactionaries. 


Jaalleyaal, 


The building of the socialist 
society shall succeed in our 
country for it is the only socio- 
economic system that could 
ensure rapid progress and 
gurantee social justice to our 
nation. It shall succeed whe. 
ther the reactionaries like it 
or otherwise. The building of 
socialism does not come by if 
a society takes a passive ap. 
proach to nation building. It 
emerges on the basis of the 
struggle of the oppressed mas- 
ses, the workers and progressi- 
ve forces against their class 
enemies. The responsibility of 
leading such forces belongs to 
themselves, to the Party, to its 
Cadres, to you. 


The war that is being waged 
against our revolution and 
our sovereignty does not co- 
me from internal reaction a- 
lone but more significantly. 
we should exercize maximum 
vigilance against the foreign 
aggression which is being or- 
ganized externally and which 
aimed against our sovereign 
existence. The threat directed 
against us by the Ethiopian 
regime proceeds from its re- 
liance on major powers. 


The degree of preparedness 
of our masses for speedy parti- 
cipation in the defense of our 
nation and the objectives of 
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the revolution against any 
threat from whatsoever quarter 
is, at this stage, a responsibi- 


lity which assumes an absolute 


priority. 


We must keep such priority 
in mind and be permanently 
and continuously be ready to 
take the appropriate mea- 
sures expeditiously no matter 
how important an economic 
project or other activities in 
which we might be engaged 
at any given moment. 


Jaalleyaal: 

You have adopted today dec. 
larations of great significance, 
you have taken political deci- 
sions, you have voiced histori- 
cal calls. | 


The Party Central Commi- 
ttee and the Secretariat are 
expected to lefd you to their 
execution bu the implemen. 
tion of such significant policy 
matters are your prerogative 
and responsibility. We shail 
provide a proper control but 
their actual execution among 
the masses and other party 
members is your task. 


The administration is the 
instrument which we use for 
the implementation of our 
programmes, it is our techni- 
cal means. Therefore, if it 
slows down at times we must 
inject it with new impetus 
and correct it where warran- 
ted. We should in no way 
move in opposition or make 
undue accusations to it or be 
diverted by an isolated short- 
coming here and there which 
transpires. 


Jaalleyaal, 


We have to turn our ut- 
most attention to work, to the 
scrupolous Tfespect for the laws 
governing our administration 
and discharge our respective 
responsibilities accordingly. 
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I have referred to this matter 
in order to draw your atten. 
tion to the law governing the 
powers of the regional and 
district Committees and their 
relationship with the Central 
Government organs. 


The purpose of that law 
was to invest adequate poxers 
in each district and region re- 
lative to their political and 
administrative responsibilities. 
The delegation to the regions 
of Plenipotentiaey Represen- 
tatives of the Central Commi. 
ttee was to further ensure 
the self-sufficiency of the 
districts and regions in adi. 
ministrative matters. In view 
of the preceding we wish to 
call the attention of the Cen- 
tral Government Organs to 
refrain fram any undue inter- 
ference and that the regions 
discharge their responsibilities 
in an effective manner. It is 
illogical for us to point out 
shortcomings for which there 
appears no organ to whom 
they could be ascribed. 


The Party and Government 
leadership as_ well as the laws 
of the nation will be at your 
disposal to clarify any diffe- 
rences that might arise. If 
we all fully understand such 
matter and collectively and 
and jointly cooperate towards 
such objective, I am confident 
that our next Congress will be 
previleged to hear numerous 
problems that have happily 
been overcome. 


Jaalleyaal; 

Allow me to taKe the oppor- 
tunity at this congress to ad- 
dress myself to a very impor- 
tant matter worthy of our 
attention and consideration. 


As you know the year 1979 
has been declared by the Uni- 
ted Nations and its specialized 
Agencies as the year of «chil. 
dren» and have called upon 
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ali nations to formulate a plan 
for child care. As a matter 
of fact the §8.D.R. ever since 
the advent of 21st October Re- 
valution has apared no efforts 
to protect and care for «chi- 
dren» and has created schools 
and child care centres. 


The §.D.R. welcgmes sych 
declaration by the United Na- 
tions, has already appninted 
various committees and has 
drawn the necessary plan 
which galls for execution at 
regional, 
ly levels. 


Children represent the fu- 
ture of every nation, therefore, 
it is incumhent upon the mas- 
ses ta gird the lions of endea- 
vour and ta approach this ma- 
tter in a scientific manner. 


There are seyeral huymanita- 
rian organizations which are 
interested in this matter. We 
alsg have national and social 
organizations which are con- 
cerned with such matter. We 
believe, that all guch efforts be 
united and that we initiate a 
national campaign for the co. 
nstruction of child care cen- 
tres as well as ta organize 
permanent sources of finance 
9a that every child would be 
guaranteed adequate living 
and proper medical care. 


district and fami. 


Jaalleyaal, 


Jt is important that we con- 
cern ourselves with the life 
of children for we know that 
not all families can _ provide 
proper care to children as well 
as for their education and 
raising them to a standard 
that responds to the expecta- 
tions of our community. There- 
fore it is imperative that the 
Nation helps families raise 
them, that the society follow 
the conditions of the child as 
related to housing, nutrition, 


health and the education sin. 


ce the future of the nation 
lies with children. 


Therefore I wish to cal! 
your attention that you should 
complete any remaining part 
of the plan in your respecti- 
ve regions and that you should 
cammence such activity if you 
have not yet started. This 
should be done in accordance 
with the central plan and 
you should report your pro- 
gress and activities in that re. 
gard. Further more, I wish 


- to propose that a new centre 


for the October Revolutionary 
Flower be built, the flower 
whose Revolutionary spirit 
you have so often seen, who 
are jmbued with profound sen- 
se of lave for the motherland 
and who, therefore, merit 
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particular attentian on our 
part for their care. 


Jaalleyaal; 


Finally, I woyld wish to mem- 
tion that th 7lst session of 
the Arab League conference 
might soon be held in our ca- 
pital. Such event is not only 
a great honour which our bro- 
thers have decided to bestow 
upon us but indeed gq setious 
responsibility that we should 
discharge with competence 
and efficency. We _ should 
therefore commence our pre- 
parations for the conference 
forthwith. 


Jaalleyaal; 


I thank you for the maturi- 
ty that you have shown in 
this congress, for the signifi- 
cant Resolutions which you 
have adopted and the strong 
encouragement that you ha. 
ve given us in the fulfilment 
af the policy with which we 
have been leading the country. 
A part from congratulations 
and wishes far bonne voyage, 
our conclusion could well be 
«Few words, hard work and 
proper orientation». 


Long live Somalia, Long live 
the SRSP. 


Youth ever vigiiant for the country‘s defence. . 
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* EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE PROCLAMATION 
ON AMNESTY 


The Political Bureau of the Somali Revolutionary 
Socialist Party issued an im-vortant procalamation on 
amnesty following its meeting of March 24, 1973%.. Du- 
ring the session the Political Bureau reveiwed the nu- 
merous applications requesting forgiveness sent in. by 
members of the Somali Community living abroad: The 
Political Bureau also took into full consideration the 
Proplams and difficult conditions encountered by the 
Somalis who have left the country illegaly. 


Given these and other considerations, the Politi- 
cal Bureau decided to grant full amnesty for all Soma- 
lis who have run away from the country on political or 
other illegal grounds. Any such elements is free to re- 
turn to the country knowing that he or she has been for- 
given any illegalities he had committed previous to, and 
as a consequence of running away from the country. 


This timely decision has recelved wide acclaim from 
the Somali people inside and outside the Republic. Mes- 
sages of gratitude and congratulations have poured in 
from Somalis everywhere. 


A number of those who left the country illegally 
did so as a result of being ignorant of or misler about 
possiblities of a better life abroad. Thus, as soon as 
they set foot in foreign countries and encountered the 
the multiple difficulties of living away from home, they 
began to regret the decision they had taken blindly. A 
number of them are young students who hoped to find 
better opportunities for education abroad. A few of 
them did obtain an education and wish to return home 
to serve their country and their families, others have 
failed miserably in their efforts and have resolved to re- 
turn. A number of such elements are former civil ser- 
vants and public officials who left the country as a re- 
sult of political grounds, legal and administrative issu- 
es or purely personal (family) reasons. 


In any case, a great number of them sent back pe- 
titions asking for forgiveness and the general amnesty 
proclamation is partly a response to their requests and 
those of their relatives, friends and representatives wit- 
hin Somalia. 


Is the spirit of forgive and forget implied in this 
amnesty proclamation a unique phenomenon? Defini- 
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tely not, the Somali Revolution bas on several ocessions 
in the past proclaimed generous offers of pardon and 
forgiveness. 


We all know that political and even criminal priso- 
ners are pardoned and freed regurlarly during the cere- 
monies that mark Revolutionary Day on October 21st 
of each year. This regular event has provided coun- 
tless political and criminal wrongdoers with the oppor- 
tunity to make amends with their past and to staft life 
anew. 


On October 21st 1978, for example, over one thou- 
sand such prisoners were pardoned and freed. 


We also recall that the members of the previous neo- 
colonial regimes who had been imprisoned following 
the October 21st 190% Revolution, had been freed and 
pardoned by 1973 and that many of them have since re- 
gioned public service, some of them holding positions 
of very high responsibilities. 


Since 194, the Revolutionary Government has in- 
deed enacted strict laws and metted out numerous pu- 
nishments in the effort to transform Somalia from neo- 
colonialism towards socialism and self-reliance. Some 
of these laws might appear umnnecessarely harsh and 
restrictive, at times the procedures for impleming them 
might have worked imperfectly, leaving a great deal 
to be desired. 


Nevertheless, the Somali Revolution has consisten- 
tly manifested its genuine concern for human rights, 
its profound respect for national reconciliation and na- 
tional unitly. 


This general proclamation on amnesty marks ano- 
ther important milestone on the path of revolutionary 
transformation based on national reconciliation ani 
unity. 
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| Political, Economic and Social Affairs 


In spite of the fact that 
science and technology have 
achieved great and effective 
successes inthe middle of the 
20th century a concrete solu- 
tion has not been reached on 
many matters, above all in the 
field of social affairs. The bi- 
ggest problem waiting for so- 
lution is the condition of wo 


men who are estimated to cons. 
titute half of the world popu- 
lation and athird of worlc 
man-power resources. 


As a matter of fact, womer 
take a prominent role in the 
development of social life ir 
many states; at the sametime 
in many countries they are li- 
ving under oppressian, and ine_ 
quality between men and wo- 
men in rights and duties has 
caused backwardness to wo- 
men and society in general. 


Thinkers and philosophers of 
_the world have time and agair 
discussed and written about 
women and their condition ir 
the saciety and disagreement 
on this issue have been many 
and various. 


The Marxist point of view 
has linked the solution of the 
question of rights of womer 
with the struggle of the inter- 
national working people for 
liberation and social progress. 


Furthermore, scientists of 
socialism have proved that ir 
a society where there is nc 
private ownership of the means 


of production, no exploitatior 
of a class by another and whe- 
re the people are equal to work 
on production, in such a 
society women could truly be 
emancipated from centuries 
old oppression and backward- 
ness. And could play a promi- 
nent role in the moral and ma- 
terial development of their so- 
ciety. 


August Belbel (1840-1913) 
the founder of the German So 
cialist Democratic Party, and a 
Marxist thinker, wrote in 187& 
a treatise on «Women and 3o 
cialism». He proved that Fa 
mily relationship is always 
linked with the change of the 
mode of production. Accor- 


dingly, the social inequality 
between men and women ha 
its roots in the appearance 0) 
the private ownership. At the 
particular period the existing 


WOMEN’S STRUGGLE: A 
WORLD WIDE PERSPECTIVE 


By: Abdirahmen Hassan Elmi 


social systems stubbornly de- 
nied women’s rights and fa 
voured the continuation of op 
pression». 


For instance, in the primiti 
ve socio-economic formatior 
people lived in natural anc 
communal equality and there 
was no social inequality what 
soever. But the transition 
from primitive mode of pro- 
duction and the begginning 0: 
the slavery mode of productior 
(when the private property ca 
me into being) and when hu. 
man society passed the stage 
of hunting and gathering 0) 
wild fruits, then started class 
disparity and _ exploitation 
Women emancipation apart 
fram being an integral aspect 


_of class struggle is also linke= 


with the specific struggle to bx 
waged by women. 
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HISTORICAL CAUSES’ OF 
INEQUALITY BETWEEN 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


Obviously, the answer tc 
this question is rather diffi 
cult and topical and critical 
debates regarding this issue 
are going on. Hence, despite 
the fact that the question is 
difficult, the task of delvinz 
deeper into it is absolutely re- 
levant. 


As has already been state< 
inequality between men and 
women was, by and large, en- 
gendered and aggravated by 
the appearance of private ow- 
nership of the means of pro- 
duction. 


But historically speaking the 
first division of labour was 
that between men and womer 
and that contributed to the 
inequality between them. Due 
to the development of the 
means of production the social] 
division of labour appeared 
Division between mental anc 
material labour, and there was 
a Change in the needs of the 
individual. 


Therefore, to get one’s food 
under conditions where th: 
instruments of labour wer- 
still primitive, physical labour 
and mainly manual labour, be- 
came amatter of necessity 
and that kind of labour wa: 
mostly done by men. For thi 
reason the matters below laid 
down resulted from this fact: 


1, Some asrects of labou: 
done by men induced growtl 
in the physical strength of 
men Vis-a-Vis that of women 
and generally men become mo. 
re developed than women 
This is in accordance with thi 
findings of Engels: «Labou: 
takes a great part in the deve- 
lopment of physical structure 
and the growth of the humar 
personality». 


nn ee 
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2. Men became essential for 
the family in the production 
of food, and surrounded them. 
selves with awe and reveren: . 
higher than that of women anc 
accordingly assigned womer 
the supposedly lower activi- 
ties in the home. The _ essenc< 
of this view is that private pro- 
perty first came into the han- 
ds of men, and for that reasor 
women became the oppressed. 


It is worth underlining that 
at the beginning men possesse7 
wealth and the economy 0) 
the society and that vestec 
property rights in the men. 


3. In former socio-economic 
systems people were always 
constant wars and plundering 
of the defeated groups and tri- 
bes was natural. Women dia 
not participate in these wars 
and they used to he left to be- 
come the body of the Victorious 
in the war. More often tha 
not the homely chores of ta- 
king care of the houce anc 
children took to much of the 
women’s time. 


4. In the ancient time: 
when a man married a girl h 
had to pay food, livestock anc 
other forms of wealth that hx 


— 


could afford, The main rea- 
son behind that was to buy thc 
girl’s labour which he now po. 
ssessed, And jit was due t 
this that the number of live 
stock paid was in proportion t« 
the strength and ability 01 
the married girl. 


Due to the transformation 
and development of the socia- 
ty, only the form changed from 
buying the girl as such tc 
an honour and respect for the 
family of the girl, but the es- 
sence of the system remains 
the same. 


Tne old system had the na. 
tural effect on compromising 
women’s prestige and besides 
contributed to the continua- 
tion of women’s inequality 
with men. 


Moreover, as long as family 
line is derived from father 
which ever girls the boy ma- 
rries, the offspring remain wi- 
th the family of the father. 


An exozamous form of mar- 
riage, however can have the 
natural effect of leading toa 
women’s children belonging to 
a tribes hostile to the women’s 
tribe. 
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5. In former socio-economic 
formations the reasons behind 
why the boy and the girl did 
not get an equal share in inhe- 
ritance were due to the follo 
wing , 


a. The boy carried the na- 
me of the family, 


b, The boy participated in 
wars that breught wealth to 
the family. 


The sccialist point of view is 
that social emancipation of the 
working class is closely connec. 
ted with women emancipation. 
Lenin, speaking on the issue 
had pointed out «Proletarian 
emancipation will te incomple- 
te without a corresponding e- 
mancipation for women» Ani 
this igs similar to the idea of 
Charles Fourier (a major theo. 
ritician of Utopian Socialism) 
which says: That the level o: 
the general social emancipa- 
tion attained by a scciety can 
Ohjectively be assessed by the 
progress made by the women 
population» . 


Scientists of socialism had 
also pointed out that «A socia- 
list revolution can not las‘ 
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long if women would not take 
a major role in its construc- 
ticn, The experience of world 
revolutionary movements has 
showed us that victories and 
swiftness of the revolution is 
linked with the extent women 
participate in it». 


The socialist view is that in 
order to enhance women’s 
emancipation and to quickly 
secure the equality between 
men and women, it is necces. 
sary to nationalise and socia_ 
lise the economy so that wo. 
men could directly become in- 
volved in social production. At 
the sametime, socialist princi- 
ples on the liberation of wo 
men admits the necessity of 
waging a collective fight again- 
st the non-economic and social 
forms of oppression to whic! 
women are a special victim. 


The participaticn for women 
in labour and sccial produc- 
tion builds their personality, 


enhances their activities and 
their political consciousness. 


and has the consequence of 
making them further membe- 
rs of society. When we address 
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ourselves to the issue of equali- 
ty between men and women li 
is the social equality but not 
physical equality that we are 
emphasising because, previous- 
ly, people were equal and ine- 
quality was brought about by 
the changes in the sccial mode 
of production. Accordingly so- 
cialist perspectives on women’s 
equality does not advocates the 
erasing of objective biological 
differences, between the two 
sexes, which naturally affects, 
their physical capacities. How. 
ever the inequalities between 
men and women is due more 
to social factors and less to 
physical differences between 
them 


The state and society ars 
responsible of devising ways 
and means to free women from 
heuse labour which has no 
production qualities but has a 
social value. The most impor. 
tant means to solve this prob- 
lem is to promote the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens; 
particularly in areas wher2 
working population is highly 
concerntrated (though at pre- 
sent this problem is not so 
serious in our country, never- 
theless this will become increa- 
singly relevant due to pressu- 
res of economic growth). 


As ig the case in Somalia, 
as well in others husbands do 
not allow their wives to con- 
tinue working for the nation 
after they give birth tothe 
first baby, despite the benefits 
accruing to them from work. 
And in this respect the hus- 
tand gives priority to his per- 
sonal interests over that of the 
collective thus at any early 
stage the Somali girls contri- 
bution to society comes to an 
end. 


It will be strongly com. 
mendable if our women were 
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encouraged to go on working 
even after marriage, Marx 
made it clear that it is not 
only important to promise for 
Women’s political rights, but 
it is more crucial to creat2 
conditions that allow them 
to take part in the leadership 
of the society. | 


Although political rights are 
given to women, their role in 
the development of social life 
is not the same _ everywhere, 
and it is always related to the 
level of the ecanomic, political, 
social and cultural develop- 
ment of the country concerned, 
specially, its political system, 


For example, in the societies 
cf the socialist countries where 
there is no exploitation of man 
by man, women are equal with 
men and they take palit ener- 
getically in the construction 
of social life. Women are real- 
lly equal with men in the fol- 
lowing fields: employment 
and remuneration, participa 
tion in the administration and 
policy-making of the country 
(being that of party and of 
the government) and the righ 
ts for social life, such as edu- 
cation, health and political 
views. 


The developed capitalist 
countries legally proclaim the 
equality between men and wo- 
men, but practically there is 
no real equality, and in their 
societies one can easily see 
that men and women are not 
equal to employment, remun- 
eration, political administra. 
tion of the country § and 
generally rights for sccial life. 
In the capitalist countries wo- 
men constitute one of the 
many forces living under ex 
ploitation, suppression unem. 
ployment and they are waging 
a fierce struggle against capi. 
talist order which is the cause 


ee on, 


of inequality between men and 
women. 


AFRICAN WOMEN AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR THE INDE- 
FPENDENCE., 


Though there were no inde- 
pendent movements of African 
women before the second 
World War, their struggle was 
included in the national libera- 
tion movements waged in th2 
African countries until politi- 
cal independence was realised. 
Today there are more than 49 
independent African states. Wo 
men organization and clubs it 
they existed were earlier on 
founded on the basis and struc- 
tures existing in the so called 
mother colonial countries. 


For example, in some states 
in black Africa (Nigeria Gha- 
na. Sierra Leone, Tanganika 
Kenya, Uganda etc) women 
Organizations were part and 
parcel of world women Organi- 
zation of the capitalist coun- 
tries, and they were led by 
women with a bourgeois up 
bringing. These Organizations 
were not allowed to interfere 
in political affairs and politi. 
cal struggle, and supposedly 
stayed neutral. 


Nigerian women had parti- 
cipated in the _ struggle 
for independence, and the: 
were active in the political 
conferences, strikes and de. 
monstrations against colo. 
nialism. 


In 1948, in Egta Region 
20,000 women led by Ranso- 
me kuto demonstrated against 
the Governor Ademola II who 
used to openly dispossess wo 
men of their property. Wo. 
men were successful to toppla 
the Governor and to retrieve 
their rights. 


In the popular mau mau 
movement of the masses 0: 
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kneéya in 1952 . 1956, women 
took part in the Kikuyu Front 
which used to fight in the Ru- 
lal arca, and constituted about 
20% of the overall front mem- 
bers. Their main function 
WaS: to carry mesSages and 
to cook and distribute tocd. 


The Algerian women tcok a 
a prominent part in the libera- 
tion movement of Algerian Na- 
tion against French coloni:li- 
sm. Hundieds ot thousand: 
of women took arms while -it 
the samctime nursing the 
child and t:King caic of the 
those injured in the libera. 
tion War. 


In this context worthy o: 
mention is Jamila Algezaria 
or Jamila Bohared who tediy 
enjoy world-wide reputation 
for their bravery and heroism. 

In 1956 the unjust war ears 
ried on by British, French and 
Isiael against the Arab Re 
public of Egypt, women Stood 
sidc by side with mon, and 
they took an <ctive part in 
the Egyptian women organiza. 
tion (The Egyptain Fcminist 
Union), They created a cen. 
tral committee as a lison, 
first - aid grtcups and they 
enlisted in the army as well. 
it is worthy mcntionins 
here the bitter st) uggle which 
Was, and still is boon Wagod 
by the women of South Afri. 
Ca, Zimbabwe, Namibia, Evi- 
trea, and Western Soman 
and Somali Abbo. 


We can take as ::n cxamply 
the role played by the women 
of Western Somalia and Soma. 
lia Abbo in the Just liberatios 
war against colonialist and 
fascist rule of Ethiopia. 


The day 24th Cetober 1955 
is an important milestone 
in the struggle of South Afri. 
Ca. In that day 20.000 wo. 
men demonstrited czains+ 
the apartheid rule. The do. 
monstration was lcd hy Lit. 
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lian Ngoyia, Florence Mato. 
micia, Helen Jcsepu, Cc.olina 
Mashalha and Rahima Musa. 
It is also wo.thy menticning 
Winnia Mandela, the wif ci 
the leadcr cf the ANU F.urty 
which is well-known icr hey 
stamina and hitter struggle. 


THK ROLE OF AFRICAN WO- 
MEN AFTER THE INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


Theie are many changes in 
conditions and the role cf A!- 
lican women after their res- 
vective ccuntries’ attained pr- 
tical independence and it is 
a fact that wcmen as yet are 
denied the rights they milt 
tantly fought for. 


This denial of right is in. 


hercnt in the appearance of a 


new policy called Neocoloniali-. 
sm which boils down to th2 
reduction of a ccuntry’s inde. 
pendence toa symkolic flag 
independence, whereas econo. 
mically, sccially and cther-. 
wise cclonial dcmination and 
explcitation continues 
unabated». Thus except for a 
small section of the big bour- 
pecisie linked intimately to 
imperialism, all other social 
eroupings are discriminated 
egainst. 


Though there are such 
hindrances the new systein 
could net stop women’s ctirug- 
ple for their rights, as well as 
as participation in the feliti- 
cal administration, economic 
ercowth and the development 
of social affairs. For example 
statistics ficm international] 
Latcur Crganization (ILO} 
ci 1275, has revealed that 46 
million Aflican women aie 
engaged in the eccnomic de- 
ve'copment. 


Women in some = African 
ccuntries have come into the 
political limelight, and are 
nemrer of Gevernment as 
well as elected to the Parlia- 


ment, central Committee 
members of the Partizs Minis. 
ters and heeds cf other higher 
eG.eanment instituticn. 


Amecng th: African countri. 
Gs Wicic Wcinen take a pro- 
minent pait in political and 
social affairs are: Egypt, 
Mah, Sencgal and Nigeria. 


If we compare women worv. 
kers in the Industry with those 
in the Agriculture we find a 
Lig difference and women en. 
gag-d in farming far outnum- 
ber those engaged in indus- 
trial production. This isa 
natural phenomenon bhbecause 
it is linked with the economic 
and social level of develop- 
ment the African continent. 


The numter of women-wor. 
kers engaged in the industrial 
enterprises is estimated rough. 
ly at about 15% . 25% of all 
industrial workers, and agri. 
cultural workers form 60% 
80% of the whole population. 


In spite of the fact that co. 
lonized nations inherited prob. 
lems from colcnialism, it made 
the African continent particu- 
lanly an area wallowing in 
ignorance and backwardness. 


For example illiteracy in the 
ccunitries of Central and Sou- 
thern part cf Africa, reached 
fulc. The Cential Africa 
Repulklic has the worst record 
in this regard as only 2% or 
its population is literate. The 
statistics conducted by the 
United Nations Education and 
scientific Organization 
(UNESCC) of 1975, has revea- 
led that a majority ci the ilil- 
terate in Africa are women. 
There are 800 Million illitera- 
tes threughcut the world 5642 
millicn or these ais women. 

Hcwever a glimmer of hope 
is evidence Ly the progress 
made by the Ezypirain women: 
in the year 1929 was the first 
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time girls were admitted tu 
enter Cairo University, by th2 
year 1952 there were 60023 
pirls at the University, and in 
1975 there were 50.000 girls 
studying at different facultie= 
of the University. 


SOMALI WOMEN AND THEIR 
STRUGGLE. 


In the late of the 19th cen. 
tury and beginning of 20th 
century when capitalism rea. 
ched its highest stage, the 
stage of imperialism, Western. 
States in the search for mar. 
kets divided the world among 
themselves. Unfortunately. 
the Semali Nation fell into the 
hands of colonialism which di- 
vided it into five separate 


territories, however the So 
mali Nation resisted courage- 
ously the invasions and attac- 
Ks of colonialism. 


Somali Women were in the 
forefront of the patriotic batt. 
less waged by the Scmali Na- 
tion: The struggles of the SYL 
S.Y.L. end SNL, and the bles- 
sed Revolution cf 21 Cctoktr 
1°69. 


Somali women had passed 
thrcugh the severe rule of fa- 
scism which subjected our 
peasants living near the two 
rivers to forced labour. Ani 
the inhuman treatment in 
Kali.-Asayle (In the Lower- 
Shakelle Region) and  Kkalv 
UDrugow (In the Middile-Sha- 
kelle Region) where the able 
kcdied men, children and we- 
men massacred, is an unfor- 
getable experience. Wo:retr 
tcck part in that strugszle and 
they gave their dear iives for 
the sake cf liberating their 
kelceved country ficm oppre- 
scive calonialist subjugatisn. 


When speuking of the stru- 
cecle of Somali women We can 
not icrget the great heroine 
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Hawa Osman Tako who died 
on llth January 1948 in the 
struggle for national indepen- 
dence. | 


Our society pays tribute and 

respect to gallant fighters 
who played an honourable 
role in the sucesive struggles 
ot the Somali Nation. 


But as was’ the cause with 
the recently liberated coun. 
tries Somalia after indepence 
in 1960, fell into the sphere of 
neocoanialist influence repre- 
sented by a small and oppor- 
tunist group of Somalis who 
were connected with, and ser- 
ved the aims of international 
imperialism. This and other 
problems had precipitated the 
blessed Revolution of 21 Oc- 
tober 1969, led by the General 
Secretary of SRSP, the Presi- 
dent of Somali Democratic Re. 
public, Comrade Mohamed 
Siad Barre. 


The adoption of Scientific 
Socialism by the Somali Na. 
tion (As it stated in the 2nca 
charter of the Revolution in 
1970) has helped the country 
to get rid of the economic, 
political and social difficulties, 
and to accomplish tingible suc. 
cesses, particularly, women 
have been given rights amell- 
orating their sorry position in 
traditional society. 


Here all the benefits our 
revolution was given to Somali 
Women, cannot be ennumber- 


rated but suffice to mention 
the enactment of the family 
Law of 11 January 1975. By 
this law the equal rights and 
duties between men and wo- 
men have been realised. The 
objective behind this law is 
to improve the Somali family 
which is the backbone of the 
society. In the period which 
the revolution has been lea- 
ding the country, women have 
taken an active part in the 
campaigns organized in the 
country as a whole. Some oi 
these campaigns are: the on? 
on eradication of illiteracy. 
the evaluation and settlemen:z 
campaign. There were 5,009 
Women teachers and students 
participating in the Rural De- 
velopment campaign. They 
helped to alphabetise no less 
than 400.000 nomadic and 
peasant women living in the 
rural areas. | 


To illustrate the tremen. 
dous growth of women edula- 
tion it is note worthy that 
girls in the elementary and in. 
termediate srhools has inrrea- 
sed between 1967-1974 by a- 
bout 5000%. The number of 
Secondary School girls in 1966 
was 134 girls, and 1974 it 
reached 1773 girls. 


Before the Revolution there 
were very few girls studying at 
the University, but in 1974 
there were more than 131 gir. 
ls at the University. The role 
by Somalia as a Nation and 
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specially the participation o 
of women in the eradication 
of illiteracy won her gq world 
reputation to the extent that 
it has been awarded two inter- 
national medals, The greatest 
victory achieved by Somali 
women is the foundation of 
somali Women Democratic Or- 
ganization on 8th March 
1976, This was in conformity 
with 3rd congress of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the SRSP 
which proclaimed the recogni. 
zation, A vivid example of the 
victory of S.W D.O. is that the 
headquarters for women Deve- 
lopment in the African Region 
was selected to be built in So- 
malia, The first Congress of 
S.W.D.O. which was held on 
1-3 March, 1979 has taken 
the following decisions :- 


— The implementation of the 
decisions taken by the extra 
ordinary general congress of 
the SRSP. 


— The application of the 
decisions taken by the con. 
gress on the national level for 
revolutionary administration. 


— The fulfilment of the na- 
tional plan and upgrading of 
women’s level of education. 


— Strengthening the progra. 
mme of Rural Development 
Campaign. 


— And to build and defend 
the country, 
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SOMALIA AND THE YEAR OF THECHILD 


Punsuant tothe call of the 
U.N.O the year 1979 has been 
recognized the world over as 
the year of the Child. It is 
therefore pertinent that we 
should say something about 
the care given to Somali Chil. 
dren and their Progress. 


In addition to the projects 
planned for the child in im- 
proving the kindgarten 
schools and the centres for 
mothers’ care much has been 
done to the children by the 
revolution. 


Children are an important 
part of society. Therefore any 
progress achieved in the up. 
bringing of children greatly 
affects the development of So- 
mali society. And that is why 
efforts have made to improve 
the lot of our children and the 
founding of special centres 
even for abandoned children 
who spent their time in the 
streets. Besides this good 
kindergartens have been es- 
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tablished for the very young 
in age. 


For the abandoned children 
for the first time a revolutio. 
nary centre was established 
at Lafole which is situated at 
a distance of twenty two (22) 
KM. from Mogadishu and 
the first such group to be co. 
llected and taken them from 
the capital. 


The Revolution took a his- 
torical hand in saving the So- 
mali Nation from the calami. 
ty of the long drought that hit 
the country in 1975, especially 
children. And it has cared 
for the Somali refugees who 
were expelled from their mo- 
therland by Abyssinian coloni- 
sa tion following the liberation 
was revived and waged ky 
the western Somali Liberation 
Front (WSLF) and the Soma- 
li Abbo Liberation Front 
(SALF). There were nume- 
rous Children among the refu. 
gees, 
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We would like to turn our 
attention now to describing in 
detail the methods sed in 
caring for the Somali children 
a proof that Somali society is 
transforming in every aspects, 
economically, politically and 
culturally. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN, 


Jaalle Siad once said, «Wo- 
men are a very powerful reser- 
vious of power fat cannot be 
perceived bearing this in mind 
in trying to improve the know- 
ledge of our wamen and their 
political consciousness so as to 
enable them discharge their 
responsibilities in national 
development. Progress is tied 
to the level of education att. 
ained in society, and therefo- 
re the necessary steps were 
taken in this respect and mu- 
ch has been consequently ac. 
hieved. 


Adult education plays an 
important role in the impro- 
vement of the knowledge of 
old people. That is why in the 
year 1969-70 180560 persons 
attended classes at adult 
schools. Of these 3188 were 
women. the languages of ins. 
truction were Italian, English 
and Arabic. But since it be- 
came clear that one could not 
fight illitracy with foreign 
it became necessary to write 
the Somali language. 


The Somali language was 
declared to be The official 
language in 1972 after the La- 
tin letters were adopted. Se- 
veral campaigns of litracy 
were launched both in towns 
and the rural areas, this was 
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in the years 1972 and 1973. In 
these campaigns 1,577,779 we. 
re women. 


To day knowledge of skills 
is widerspread in the country 
and it is meant to benefit the 
older generation. Such know- 
ledge is weighted in favour 
of home economics which is 
mostly present there are many 
schools in the regions and dis- 
tricts that are geared to that 
end. In the Educational Col- 
lege of Lafole the 
subjects of Home Economics 
are turned out each year. And 
the plan for producing such 
teachers will remain perma- 
nent. 


The Rural Development 
was not merely educational. 
It incorporated also a health 
programme meant for the trea- 
tment of children and women. 
During the campaign 1.6 Mil- 
lion people were treated and 
1.4 million people were vacci- 
nated for a variety of diseases. 


The number of boys and 
girls in the primary schools i: 
is well balanced, In the last 
five years the enrollment of 
girls in High school and _ colle- 
ges has increased by 140% 
And today women work in al 
government, establishments. 
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The situation of women has 
changed considerably under 
the Revolution, particularly 
since the promulgation of the 
law on the family and the dec 
laration that men and womer 
are equal in 1975, The 
family law parts men and 
women on an equal foating ir 
regard to marital] status, divor 
ce and inheritence, The law 
also strongly recommends the 
good upbringing of childrer 
and the family in general. 


FLOWERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION 


Every country has a particu- 
lar name for its children. In 
some countries «Boy Scouts» 
and «Girl Gurdes» are use for 
the organization of children. 
In the Somali Democratic Re- 
public of our children 
are known as the «Flowers of 
the Revolution». 


These flowers are found 
everywhere in the country - at 
quaters villages, in communiti- 
es at districts regions and na- 
tional levels. These children 
wear a white shirt, a pair of 
blue trousers and red handker- 
chief. One of the tasks of the- 
se flowers inthe preparation 
musical and folklore troupes. 

Under these flowers come 
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the «Light» which are made 
up of small children who are 
taught at kindergarten 
schools. Under the plan oi 
this year a new big centre is 
to be built. The flowers are 
recruited from the _ schools. 
Under the revolution the num- 
ber of schools has increased 
tremendously. In the 1969 
1969/70 scholastic year the 
enrollment of children was 
55021. Their overall increase 
is by 240550. Today more than 
a million children go to school. 
REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH 
CENTRES 


The Revolutionary Youth 
Centres have been created Wi. 
th an eye to caring for suffe. 
ring children and_ therefore 
who need the utmost care, The 
first such centres was. that 
established at Lafole by the 
principle of self-help in which 
many ministries and govern. 
ment agencies participated 
This centre was inaugrated 
on 26th March, 1977 with an 
enrollment of seventy five 
children. The first children we 
re a mixed lot in regard to age 
and education but later they 
were separated and a progra- 
mme of education was adop- 
ted. 


In 1971 the programme was 
feasible project. The enroli- 
ment was enlarged and eight 
hundred (800) children were 
collected from the streets of 
Mogadishu and put in. Had 
it not been for these centres 
many children would have 
grown up as abandoned youth 
here in Mogadishu and other 
places. Experiences has sho. 
wn that many such children 
are potentially useful citizens 
who can contribute a freat 
deal to their country’s develop 
ment and their people’s pro- 
gress provided they are cared 
for conscientiously. 
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REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH CENTRES 
tegion Locality of Revolutionary | 1978-1979 
Youth Centre 
Benadir Lafole (Boys) 1124 
Benadir Lafole (Girls) _ 426 
ne as 736 0—~CO 
Lower Juba Luglow, Yante Jilib 76 
& C, Juba (Kindergarten) | 64 
Hiran g@ Galgadud Beled weyne 122 
Mudug & Gal-kayo 135 
N Ja 
Nese nn eee ee ae nee ee 
Togder Burao _ 244 
North Western | Hargeisa | 324 
Region 
eae nee eee aes cae - ae Net gee 2S 
Beri & | @ardo 130 
a 
Bay, Bakool | Baidabo 323 
& eae! 7 
Other Organizations 76 
Total 3780 
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In the following ‘table wewould like to show the num- 
ber of children living ineachone of the communities: 
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Name of Community | Number of 


inhabitants 


Number of 
children 


er 


Kurtunwaray 
Sablale 
Dujuma 
Barave 

Adale 


Eyl 
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The 1974 drought that hit. 
Somalja had also affected 
other African countries, See- 
ing the magnitude of the crisis 
of the drought, the Revolutio- 
nary Government took in hand 
the establishing of camps for 
those affected among whom 
there were childern. Otherwi-. 
se, thousands of lives would 
have perished, Taking into 
consideration the fact that the 
Somali people are predominan- 
tly pastoral and that most of 
them had been seriously affec- 
ted by the prolonged drought 
it was decided that they shou- 
ld be settled in agricultural 
and fishing communities. The- 
se communities have grown 1n- 
to towns today known as Sabla- 
le, Kurtunwarey, and Dujuma 
where farmers are_ settled. 
The fishing communities are 
settled around Barave, Adale 
and Eyl, 


The children are very much 
indebted to the Revolution 
that saved them from the se- 
rious drought which took the 
lives of millions of people in- 
habiting the African Contin- 
nent. Children in Agricultural 
and Fishing cooperative com- 
munities go to school, 


In these communities «flo- 
wers of the Revolution» Orga- 
nization of small children) ha- 
ve been set up and reached a 
high standard of perfection 
in their activities. Previous. 
ly such children led a noma- 
dic life. But today they lead 
a different life in groups whi. 
ch are found in the various 
organizational units of these 
communities. 


The Inhabitants of these 
communities participate co- 
llectively in self-help schemes. 
They have orientatjon centres, 
where in addition they learn 
and music. 
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They also learn to use modern 
equipment in farming and 
fishing. 


DROUGHT CHILDREN 


In consequence of the libera- 
tion war waged by the Somali 
living under Ethiopian colonial 
rule many women and chil- 
dren have come as refugees, 
These people have been forced 


to flee their country because 
they could not bear the atro- 
cities they were suffering at 
the hands of the Abyssinian 
forces and their allies. 


For this reason today there 
are special camps for such re- 
fugees in the SDR. The refu- 
gees number 145000 and 60% 
of these are children, The re- 
fugee camps are open at:- 
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REGION CAMP CENTRE 

North West | 9 Agar 
ee ee 
"Lower Shabelle) == Qorley 
Gedo) oq SS 


Besides the food the refuge 
children recieve education, 
enjoy sports and 


are given the opportunity to 
learn something about Soma- 
li Culture, 


COMRADES; 
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CONCLUSION :- 


The upbringing and the care 
of Somali children is part of 
the general progress of the so- 
cial life of the Somali people. 
To fulfil this ocjective several 
branches of the party and the 
government have been made 
to work and contribute. On 
the part of the government 
the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Youth and Sports, 
the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs, the custodial corps etc. 
have taken an active part. 


On the part of the party and 
other social organizations the 
Bureau of Social affairs of the 
Central Committee of the So. 
mali Revolutionary Socialist 
Party (SRSP) the Somali De. 


mocratic Women’s Union and 


The Somali Revolutionary 
Youth Organization have fully 
participated. 


DON’T MISS YOUR ENGLISH 


ISSUE OF HALGAN EVERY 


MONTH 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 


A seminar for the Wor. 
king Youth Committees of 
the Government Institu- 
tions and private firms 
wound up at the Police Ac- 
ademy in Mogdadishu on 
12 March. 

The Seminar was Official- 
ly closed by the Party Sec- 
retary General and Presi- 
dent of the SDR Jaalle Mo. 
hamed Siad Barre. 

During the one month 
seminar, the participants 
had a thorough discussion 
on the achievements of the 
Revolution, Party Program. 
me, National Development 
Plan, Social Organizations 
Statutes and the role of the 
working youth with in the 
National Development. 

Speaking on the occas- 
sion, Jaalle Siad commen. 
ded the Somali Revolu- 
tionary Youth Union 
(SRYU);, the Working You- 
th Committees, the Somali 
Police Officers and Hegan 
artists who displayed a 
short concert depicting the 
history and the long strug- 
gle waged by the Somali 
Youth for the Independence 
and development of their 
country. 


The President said that in 
every progressive society 
the youth are the most dyn- 
amic force which germina- 
tes the seeds of nationalism 
as well as providing prompt 
solution in order to over- 
come problems, 

Jaalle Siad stated that 
the Somali Youth succeeded 
during the colonial era to 
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JAALLE SIAD CLOSED 
YOUTH SEMINAR 


create parties in the forni 
of organizations to entigh- 
ten the rest of the society 
on the sordid corsequances 
of colonialism and at the 
same time called on them 
to unite so as to defeat 
their enemy, and attain 
their freedom and indepen- 
dence. 

«The Somali Youth», the 
President added, «who have 
never committed a crime 
against their country, who 
are free from nepotism, jea- 
lousy, tribalism and any- 
thing that obstructs their 
independence and the pro- 
gress of their country, wiil 
surely now undertake a con. 
stant struggle to lead the 
Somali society on the right 
path». 

Jaalle Siad said that the 
Somali Revolution united 
the strength of the youth, 
their ideas and sense of 
patriotism due to its imme- 
diate recognition that the 
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youth are the leaders of to- 
morrow. 

The President called on 
the Youth toconcern them- 
selves with the improve- 
ments of the country’s eco- 
nomy and explain to the 
people how to exploit their 
land and sea resourres. He 
also said the youth 
should be vigorous and strict 
in the implenentation of 
Party resolutions and the 
statutes of the various soci- 
al organizations and to 
tire-lessly participate in the 
development programmes of 
the country, adding that 
the Revolution would re- 
ward the individual accor. 
ding to his/her deligance 
and dedication. 

The President announced 
on the spot the promotion 
of Col. Aden Hersi, Com- 
mandant of the Police Aca- 
demy, to Brigadier general. 
@ move applauded by the 
participants. 
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REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH CENTRES 
MARKS THE 9th ANNIVERSARY 


Annually, the 26th of Ma- 
rch marks the anniversary 
of the founding of the revo- 
lutionary Youth Centres. 

The SDR Vice-President 
Jaalle Major general Husein 
Kulmie Afrah attended a 
ceremony held at Lafole 
marking the 9th anniver- 
sary of the Revolutionary 
Youth Centres. 

In a speech he made at fhe 
ceremony the vice-president 
first and foremost congratu- 
lated, on behalf of the SRSP 
Secretary General, all the 
Revolutionary Youth in the 
Centres of the various re. 
gions of the country on the 
occassion of their founding 
day, and wished them suc. 
cess and prosperity. 

Jaalle Kulmie stated that 
the objective behind the es. 
tablishment of the revolu- 
tionary Youth Centres was 
to take care of the destitute 
and desperate Somali Youth 
who were hitherto neglected 
by the previous regimes and 
equip them with education 
and political consciousness 
so that they could be useful 
and patriotic citizens. 


The Vice President explai- 
ned that it is the policy of 
the Revolution to develop 


first the individual’s and 
education so that he can 
serve his country and for 
this reason, said the Vice- 
president, «the Revolutio- 
nary Youth are part of the 
great force intended for 
crushing our enemies and 
taking part in the national 
leadership». 


Jaalle Kulmie commended | 


all the heads of government 
institutions who spared no 
efforts in the functioning of 
the centres and praised in 
particular the custodial for- 
ces and the teachers who 
jointly supervise the centres. 
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Earlier, the audience were 
addressed by the Comman- 
dant of the Custodial forces 
Jaalle Brig. General Ismail 
Ahmed Ismail who made a 
welcoming and _ reporting 


speech in which he explai- 
{ 


— 


ned the various activities o: 
the centres and mentioned 


that there are already es- 
tablished centres all over 
the country with a total cn- 
rollment of 3780 Youth. 


Jaalle Kulmje opened atthe | 
Lafole Revolutionary Centre | 
a new motor and sapdoane | 1 


) 
| On the same occassion 


workship and home econo- 
mics school we at a tota 


ota 
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cost. of 772.00 /= So. Shil- 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 


PAINISTERIAL COUNCIL 


On the 24th of March 
| 1979 the 71st Arab League | 
| Ministerial Council formally | 

opened at the Peoples Hall | : 
| in Mogadishu. ; 
| An opening addiess deli. | 
| vered by Jaalle Meyzgaag | 
| on behalf of Presi- . 
i dent Siad pointed out | 
| the difficulties the Arab Na. | 
| tion has suffered under co. , 
| lonialism and various pro, 
' longed struggles they have | 
| waged in order to realize | 
| their political freedom and |! 
‘ tosafeguard their nation-' 
' hood, dignity and sovereig- 
/ nity, | 


This struggle has not yet 
come toanend since there 
are still several Arab peoples 
who have not yet attained 
their Independence»; the 
President said adding that 
the present epoch marks an 
era in which all types ot 
colonialism should be total- 
ly eradicated and _ the peo- 
ples fighting for their free- 
dom should win decisive vic- 
tories. 


«The Arab Nation has to. 
day all the potentialities, it 
has a huge population, the 
resources necessary for a So. 
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und balance growth and in- 
tegrated technology ana 
can compell the respect Of 
others, It has as well the 
importance of strategic loca. 
tion. But to utilize these 
advantages to our benefit 
requires the genuine mini- 
mum of Arab co-operation, 
which js truly typical of the 
Arab Nation» the President 
said. 


On the Horn of Africa he 
cited the fact that the root 
cause cf the conflict of the 
peoples of this region has 
been misrepresented by biz 
powers who are only moti- 
vatcd by their strategic in- 
terests. 


On the Palestinian strug 
gle he said, «It was only in 
the recent past that the 
Palestinian struggle against 
Zionism was described by 
some as a Nazi plot to exter- 
minate the Jewish people. 
Such people have called for 
the support of Israel which 
in their claim have broughi 
progress to an area where. 
hitherto, Arab Feudalism 
has prevailed». 
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He added, « Tcday we hea. 
soMe peop'e voicing simila: 
criticism to the Ecmali Li- 
ceraticn Mcvements which 
in thei: view is an imperia. 
list plot to sabotage a so. 
called sccial piogress in & 
thiopia». 


In a2 nutshell, the piov- 
lcm is that no country has 
the right to oppre:s other 
pcecples and tc destrey their 
cultural heiitage with the 
support of Imperialism. It 
has been a legitimate right 
cr every people, thiougout 
histcry, to literate themsai. 
ves trom fcreign domina- 
tion. It is the realization of 
fhis piinciple of self-deter- 
minaticn and independ:n- 
ce reccgnised by the Char. 
ter cf the United Nations. 
the Arab Leaque and the 
OAU that the people of Wes- 


tern Somali and Abbo are : 


seeking and struggling for. 
the president pointed out. 


F.eesidcent iad in his 
speech refered to the recent 
mecting cf the Extrs-ordt- 
naiy Congress of the SRSV 
Which urged in sevéral re. 
soiutions to give tcp piiori. 
ty to the learning of the 
Arabic Langur¢ge in th: 
countiy. In the full know- 
led2: that it expresses Arai: 
Unity and thet the Somati 


pecere are pait and parcel 
cf the Arab Nation. 


The Somali Foreign Minis. 
ter Jaalle Dr. Abdirahman 
Jama Barre whe chaired the 
ccnference said that tno 
opening of the ccnferznce 
cc:neided with a critical ti- 
me when there proped up 2 
mi: understanding between 
come Arab ccuntries, addin’ 
tnat fcr this reason it was 
essential that the partici- 
poting delegations put 
g.eat emphasis on settling 
these differcnees. 


«dit is imperative te 
strengthen our unity in or- 
de; to overcome the  pvxob. 
lems facing cur nation, wi- 
thout unity, it is impossibic 
for the Arab countries 
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to achieve their future hc- 
res and aspiratiens, en the 
game token it is inconceiva- 
ble to destroy overnight 
what we been toilins at for 
over 30 years» he continued. 


The Arab League Secre- 
tary General Mr. Moha. 
moud Riad who also addre- 
ssed the meeting dwelt at 
length on the prolonged 
struggie waged by the Arab 
Nation for its unity throu- 
gh qa «Constant Arab Co- 
Ccp2raticn», and added that 
member states have jointly 
scored various victories in 
their efforts towards th? 
creation of the Non-aligned 
Movement, support for the 
the wcerld particularly those 
in Africa and the role they 
have played _ in forgoing 
closer links between the 
Arab governments and th: 
EKuropsan Common Market 
and African Countries. 


The Chairman of the 
Arab League Council, Soma- 
li Foreign Minister Dr. Ab- 
direahman Jama Barre offi. 
cially closed the 71st Con- 
ference on 25th March at 
the People’s Hall, in Moga- 
dishu. 


At the closing ceremony 
he extended profound than- 
ks to the various delegatio. 
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ns who attended the con. 
ference for collaborating 
with him in the execution 
of the conference’s activities 
which he said, ha: ended in 
«success and gcod under- 
standing». 


Delegates trom Bahiain 
and Morccco exp: ussed thei: 
deep gratitude and thanks 
to the Somali government 
and people for the cordial 
hospitality accorded to con. 
ference participants and tor 
providing an impressive at- 
mosphere which they said 
contributes to Arab eiforts 
in forgoing closer links, co 
op2iation and Unity. 


«On kehalf of the Bah- 
rain delegation, I would like 
to extend my heart-felt 
thanks to the President of 
the SDR Jaalle Mohamed 
Siad Bairc, whose hospitali- 
ty, statemanship and wise 
guidance shall ever 1umain 
in my memory» said Sheikn 
Mubarak, Bahrain foreign 
Minister. The Moroccan 
minister of state for foreign 
affairs Mr. Adulrahman Bad 
dou on his part said, «lam 
glad that tunis Arab confe. 
rence is convened in this 
beautiful country which is 
a strong-Ho.a for frecdoim 
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struggles characterised by 
strong abhorance of imperi- 
alism. 


I wish the Somali people 
success in their bitter stru- 
egle against cc'onialism and 
neo-colonialism. There is 
no doubt that the Somali 
people with the support of 
Arab and friendiy countries 
will emerge victorious in its 
legitimate struggles. 


The ‘Arab League Counci- 
l’s conference held in Mo- 
gadishu from) March 24.25 
adopted numercus _i1esolu- 
tions the most important of 
which are: 


-- 'To strengtien Afro-Arar 
economic co-operation, the 
c..cretary Generals of the 

Arab League and OAU 
should contact each other 
and iix qa date for the con. 
vening of the Afro-Arak 
Ministcrial Council Conic. 
rence, the proposed Afro. 
Arab labour Ministers con- 
ference to be held in Sene- 
gal. 


— The conference also cal- 


led for the intensification 
of Arab opposition toward 
Isiveli policy conceining 
the holy city of Jerusalam. 
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— It approved resolutions 
passed by the Information 
Ministers in Baghdad from 
27th to 28th of January 
this year. 


— It also agrced on en Ira. 
qi proposal calling for the 
expulsicn o1 Israel from the 
International Posts Union. 


— The conference passc 
numerous resolutions and 
recommendations cn the 
Bt letinian cou... 


— The conference, due tc 
the high value attacned tc 
Sc.v.ce rondercd by Dr 
Mohamoud Riad, Arab Lea- 
gue Secretary General, du- 
ring his term in clifice, has 
recommended the continua 
tion of his work and requcs. 
ted him to withdraw his 
resignation in the light of 
the cu..ent c.iiical circums- 
tanz- in the Arak world. 


The Council extended its 
thanks and appreciations to 
the President, government 
and the people of Somalia 
for successfully hosting the 
conference and for accor. 
ding the participants a 
warm welcome. 
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ARAB ENERGY CONFERENCE 


The five-day Arab Ener- 
gy Confcrence, the first of 
its kind, which closid on & 
March in Abu Dhabi, UAE 
ended in acoidial .tmo; 
phere and concluded with 
important 1esoluticns beone- 
ficial to the Arab Nations, 
said SDR Minister of Water 
and Mineral Resources Jaa- 
Ne Dr. Hussein Abdulqadir 
Kasim. 


In an interview with new- 
smen following his return 


i 
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from Abu Dhabi, the Mi- 
nister stated that the most 
important article of these 
resolutions was the Gik 
Which called for all lin. 
Arab countirics to have iu 
uninied pulicy with the <a 
jective to utilize their raw 
materials in the best way 
and for the interest o! the 
Arab Nation. 


Another important rcso. 
lution of the confcrcnes 
said Jaalle Dr. Hussein con. 
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cerned ways by which the 
oil producing Arab coun- 
tries unable to produce 1aw 
materials would be able to 
Tope with the sky-rouketinz 
gocds in the world. And for 
this purp:csc, a spicial com- 
lope with the sky -_ roc- 
keting prices of 
conference, added D.. Hus- 
sein. 


During his stay in Abu 
Dhahi, the Mini::ter delive 
(Continued on paz2 24) 
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It is an established histori- 
cal .eality that human thouc- 
ht is in a constant p.ocess of 
de.clopment. The human mi- 
nd is in consistent tcuch wi- 
th the outside world surroun- 
ding him and its marks ure 
leit behind. Direct actitn on 
the surrounding — environ. 
ment is the source of consciou. 
sness, the activities of the 
L.ain and thought. Such rca- 
lity does not occur as a result 
ci a Single person’s action, tor 
human action is collective and 
the life of human beings is 
sucial. Man’s actions take pla. 
ce in a detenite concrcte reali- 
ty. If farming is carried out 
land, soil sceds and the power 
of equipment, are needed, 3u- 
ch actions are motivated by a 
certain thought but such ac. 
ticn gives birth to consiousness 
and knowledge. Whenever 
man’s actions become mor: 
pretound andthe tools used 
improve, and man’s capacity 
in changing his environment 
increases and the methods ap. 
Elied become more intensive 
man acquires more ideas and 
knowledge. Any new thought 
or knowlcdge is progress cn 
former ideas entertained in 
the past and onan existing 
knowledge, and such accumu- 
lation of knowledges is an im- 
bp.ovement on general human 
knowledge. Any prczress on 
Encwledge is a coming nearer 
to truth, as it were to reality. 
nature and the history of hu- 
man society. 


The scientific method and 
the mental approach wich is 
the main pillar of modern hu- 
man Knowledge is 2 historical 
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leality that has been fashioned 
cut of the prcgress and deve. 
lopinent of the sccial lite of 
to day. The accumulation of 
ci huunan knowledge and its 
improvement in regard to the 
environment and society has 
reached unpiecedental leveis 
in discovering invisible torces 
and hes enabicd man _ to dis 
card supeistition. It has ex- 
p.v.cd the unknown witha 
scicntific mind and with great 
onjectivity. 

But the fact 1emains as we 


have already said that the pre- 
ent stagc of development ot 


knowludge in the envirnoment: 


and sccial life has -tecn pye- 
ceded Ly a very long journey. 
Such knowlcdge is the distt- 
lation of particular human 
experience in the concrete rea- 
lities of the environment and 
sccial life. 


For thousands of years 
man lived in primitive socie- 
ty and his means to grapple 
with nature were very poor in- 
deed. 


Viewed from another angle 
the problem was not so much 
that man was in shert supply 
of material gocds as ths fact 
that his Consciousness was 
low and his knowledge verv 
poor in regad to the world 
and society. In other words 
Fulmitive man was in an igno- 
rant relationship with his 
environment. 

Man at that stage of deve- 
lopment lived in a smaller so- 
cial unit. The means of pro. 
duction of such a goup could 
not earn for man more than 
his daily bread. Theretore 
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man was helpless in the face 
oi nature and he would not 
do much to change it. 


Man was confronted with 
immense’ difficulties whene- 
ver he tried to do something. 
His very existence was jeoper- 
Gized. He saw with his own 
cyes uncontrollable typhoons 
and destructively flooding rr 
vers. He experienced droughts 
and other natural calamities. 
He came into contact with 
epidemics and his life hanz 
by a thread because of the ca- 
tastiuphe of discasc, beasts or 
vermin. 


Life itself was in obscurity. 
No one knew where life had 
ccme from. Who created it? 
Where isit destined to? No 
Cnc couid answer. Man’s ex- 
istence Was itself another my- 
stery. Where did we womb 
from and who made us were 
picat puzzles. No one know 
anything about all this. Mo- 
reover man’s birth, his stren- 
gth, and his mind, his aging 
and his death were mystifying 
qucstions. 


Under the circumstances 
such a type of man who lacked 
not only the material means 
hut a scientific mind could 
net but live in speculation 
But he could not have peace 
of mind until he could find 
the answers to all such prob- 
lems of life. 


Life in primitive times could 
not but be something like a 
dream and the difficulties we 
have mentioned had been sol- 
ved somehow. 


It may well be dewildering for 
a gocd number of us to come 
across a question as the one 


above posed. But then in the | 


honest belief of the presznt 
writer, to ponder this question 
is a useful exercise ior a nun. 
ber of good reasons. To begin 
with Africa which has just 
recently emerged from the co- 
lonial era is in a process of re. 
discovering its past, particu. 
larly that aspsct of its glorio- 
us past which in some way 0: 
the othercan answer certain 
fundamental questions rele- 
vant to the paths to be char- 
ted out in our future social 
progress, Philosophy as an 
important form of social cons- 
ciousness is one of the impor. 
tant areas to take up and shed 
light on. Apart from the idea 
above expressed, the relevance 
of the question lies in the sig- 
nificance of refuting and re- 
butting certain falsehoods and 
distortions which these days 
are being peddled by a nun:- 
ber of so called Africanist 
Philosophers, both black and 
White, who are  vociferously 
advocating the existence of a 
purely African philosophy 
which in no way is related to, 
nor influenced by, other philo. 
sophies. Hence these Africa. 
nist scholars are trying to 
convince us that African  so- 
cial development, both in its 
material and spiritual dimen. 
sions, has followed a specifical- 
ly different mainstream Vis-a- 
Vis that of other peoples. Ac. 
cordingly taking their argu- 
ments to their logical conclu- 
sion, every nation or people 
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IS THERE AN ArRIS.AN 
PHILOSOPHY 


conztiitute a single cell, ca;- 
ab:ie of its separate dev2lop- 
meni, and as it werd Imp. 
vicus to the p.scess of inter- 
action, Which a naturai his- 
torical viewpoint oO: the 1:2u 
levities and 1¢cur.cnce of hu. 
man evoiution se2ms to Imp.v 
However bkciore a hasty & fina: 
juagement is pessed on the 
Aillvanist ecncepvion of 2 
separate African philosophy is 
given the rebuff it decidedly 
caeserves, let us give a reason- 
able expose of its contents 
What is African Philosophy? 


We sclect thice scholars who 
have rendered efforts to ela- 
korate con the nature, content 
and scope of Ailican philoso. 
phy. The first scholar whose 
ideas we will dwell on is Ja- 
hernz Jahn, who take African 
literature, and thus language 
as the point of départure Mi 
the explanation of African 
Ehilescphy. He puts forwaid 
4 main categories in Africon 
philosophy: Muntu», which 
includ:s human Eeings-both 
living and dead-the concept of 
god and everything else thai 
is endowed with intellizence» 
2 «Kintu» covering, forc=s 
which cannot act for thems:!. 
ves» without the conscious ac 
tion of a «Muntu» on thsm. 
such are plants animals, i- 
nerals, tools and other crea- 
tures. 


3) Hantu, the category of 
space and time. 4) Kuntu» 4a 
model concept where beauty 
laughter, sorrow, etc; reside. 
Advancing from there-on Jahn 
proposes that all these 4 cate- 
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polics contain qa foicc, cal.24 
qaNtu», Which is a unive.sa: 
forces and connot be found 
Wwithsut its :nanifestations 
ie Muntu, Kintu, Hantu, and 
Kuntu, in other words «Ntu» 
is bcing itsclf. Moster Jahn 
to prove his cuppdsedly start. 
ling and c.iginal idea go2s ic 
el: Kinds of extremes to dises- 
ver his catezoiles, and then 
manifestations, in ihe concre- 
ie livings objects. Since we 
shall take up his cat¢zorisa- 
tion later, sufiice to note now 
that linguistic analysis of mo. 
des of thinking is cne of tne 
many Europ:an schools’ of 
philosophy. 

The second scholar distinz: 
uishing himself in the sacred 
edvocacy of African philoso. 
phy is J. Mbiti, a pious Chris. 
tian, anda practised pastcr. 
He starts with the African 
cancept of time, which he di- 
vides into two major p2riods: 
the s2sa, the now p:riod and 
the Zamani_ the past period 
J Mbiti insists that the Sasa 
and Zamani do not fully coin. 
cid? with the Engiish cjuiva- 
lents of present and past, and 
furthermore have the p2culiar 
characteristics of containinz 
within themcelves all the tzn- 
sés relating to the future, the 
present and the past. Wito 
the help of complicated som. 
mers2ults and Juggling with 
tenses, Bbiti ends up treating 
the concept of time as the gene 
ral concept of history itself the 
1eby qualifying to explain th: 
Who'e span of human  (Afri- 
can) Life. Inasmuch as our 
pious pastor admits that Afri. 
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can time proceeds from the 
present to the past, he is ine- 
vitably drawn to the conclu- 
sion that traditional African 
society had no conception of a 
future. A logical corollary of 
Mbiti’s ideas is the absolute 
denial of social progress of Af. 
rican societies. As he states. 
«In traditional African thoug. 
ht, there is no concept of his- 
tory moving forward, towards 
a future climax». Mbiti ba- 
ses this conclusion of his on 
an argumentation to the ef- 
fect that the future does not 
exist beyond few months, and 
being so cannot usher in a 
golden age other than that 
attained under the Sasa and 
Zamani. Before one can go 
into an exhaustive critique of 
Mbiti, it is relevant to point 
that Mbiti simply states the 
obvious, that is he glorifies 
the static nature of the tradi- 
ticnal communal of produc- 
tion obtaining in Africa, and 
the unchangeable. Mbiti dra. 
ws on this relative unchange- 
bility and absoluties it into a 
truth of all ages. From. the 
principle laid down by the li- 
kes of J. Mbiti the idea of po- 
traying the African as a no. 
ble savage to be saved from 
the harmful ill-effects of pro. 
gress gains credence and res- 
pectability. 


Leaving J. Mbiti in his de- 
nial of a future progress we 
go onto the ideas propagated 
by professor Mazisi Kunene, 
a well-educated African, whc 
has frequented the European 
corridors of knowledge, but 
who, it seems has gained no. 
thing else but a deep despise 
for everything European, ex- 
cept may be to write in their 
languages, and dress like them. 
Professor M. Kunene is an ex- 
treme partian for our African 
philosophy and imputes to it 
unique superior characteristi- 
cs over other philosophies. 
Once again he treats pilosophy 
as a mode of thinking embod. 
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ying certain eternal, and im- 
mutable principles. Accor- 
dingly Professor views the es- 
sence of African thought as 
derivable from the communal 
structure of African societies. 
As an example he takes Zulus 
to throw light on the nature 
of this essence: the _ social 
structure of the Zulu deman- 
ds and receives from the indi- 
vidual. 


1. Heroism and self-sacrifi- 


ce, on behalf of the communi. 
ty. Hence the heroic epic; 


2. Functional as opposed 
to abstract thinking, the latter 
being a property of Western 
Societies, and as such alien 
to the African mind; and 


3. A friendly attitude to. 
wards other people even those 
not belonging to your com- 
munity. «Since the African 
translates external realities in- 
to terms of his immediate rela- 
tions within his social group, 
he does not generally consider 
the world outside his immedia- 
te experience to be composed 
of hostile (abstract or mytho- 
logical) forces». 


Professor Kunene elevates 
the above principles gleaned 
from Zulu (African) life ex- 
perience into the eternal laws 
of society Which their litera. 
ture, as well as other facets 
of their life commomerate and 
contain. Further professor 
Kunene in his pride of the 
concreteness and down to ear- 
thiness of African philosophy 
pours cold water on the exce. 
ssive abstractness of European 
philosophy as reflected in the 
concepts such as infinity, uni. 
verse, space and time, motion, 
etc. On infinity, he states. 
«There could be no infinity as 
an abstraction, but a series of 
concrete existence stretching 
to nao end‘». Here professor 
Kunene comes into full agree- 
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ment with Pastor J. Mbiti, and 
he advances on the latter by 
taking up a number of philoso- 
phic categories such as the 
circle and relating to it, «the 
idea of the family, of time di- 
vision of peridds of existence 
of the very shape and form of 
the universe. Even the cir- 
cular structure of his (the Af- 
rican’s) house emphasised 
this philosophy’». In the mo- 
re detailed elucidation of his 
philosophy Kunene_ underta. 
kes to shed light on the basic 
categories of his outlook, as 
far as he is concerned world 
philesophy originated in Afri- 
ca, the subject matter of Af. 
rican philosophy is functional, 
and not so much abstract. Al- 
most all philosophical catego- 
ries, such as motion, and its 
by products seem to be redu- 
ced to functionality, Kunene’s 
distate for abstraction smacks 
and could well be inspired by 
Leopold Senghors famous sta- 
tement, «Reason is Greek as 
emotion is African». It is ra- 
ther strange and infuriating 
to find African scholars going 
to such lengths in drawing a 
despicable picture of their 
people by questioning their 
ability to engage in rational 
thinking. This is a sure proof 
that this Africanist scholars in 
their advocacy of a separate 
and unique African philosophy 
are adopting a metaphysical 
and idealistic methodology, in. 
as much as they see only one 
aspect, one dimension of reali- 
ty. Instead of a dialectical 
interconnection of reason and 
emotion contributing to philo- 
sophical principles; only emo. 
tion is made to be the only 
pillar of African philosophical 
cognition. The funny thing 


is our Africanist scholars who 


waste a lot Of ink on the Afri- 
can’s lack’ of philosophical 
abstraction themselves use a 
lot of idealistic abstractions, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Your Highnesses and Excel- 
lencies, Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Arab Countries; 

Your Excellency Secretary- 
General of the Arab League; 
Your Excellencies, Members of 
the Delegations; 


It gives me great pleasure 
to welcome you, on behalf of 
the Somali Revolutionary So-. 
cialist Party, the people and 
the Government of Somalia. 
to your second country which 
was looking forward to this 
moment. With deep feelings 
of sincerity we wish success 
to your august assembly and 
glory to the Arab Nations. 


The Arab Nation, since it 
faced the great challenge of 
colonial occupation by for- 
eign powers in the last cen- 
tury has been in strength 
struggle for its political inde. 
pedence, national existence 
and dignity. This struggle 
has taken many forms and 
passed through different sta- 
ges, Sometimes there were set- 
backs and our people have 
suffered a lot, shedding the 
valuable blood of their sons. 
But history has proved that 
the peoples’ revolutionary li- 
berations always’ end in vic- 
tory. And thus our people: 
have attained their indepen- 
dence one after the other in 
circumstances much more dif- 
ficult those we are facing to. 
day. 


But the liberation struggle 
has not ended, for there are 
Arab peoples struggling for 
their political independence 
such as the Palestinian peop. 
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le, and there are Arab lands 
still occupied: The Golan 
heights, Sinai, Jerusalem whi- 
ch is the second holy place 
of Islam. The road before us 
for the completion of the cau- 
se of freedom is, therefore. 
long and difficult and _ full 
of obstacles. Historical expe- 
rience has also shown that the 
liberation process is very comp- 
licated and demands high sacri 
fice. For after a century of 
resistance to colonialism we 
are still at the beginning of 
the road. But we are confi- 
dent that this era is the age 
of wiping out of colonialism 
and that all Arab countries 
will sooner or later become 
independent. 

The Arab Nation has today 


all the prerequisites of stren. 
gth: ithas a huge resour- 


-ces necessary for a wellbalan- 


ced integrated and developed 
economy, the financial capaci- 
ty to absorb technology and 
compel the respect of others, 
as well as the importance of 
an strategic location. But 
to utilize all these advantages 
to our benefit requires the ne- 
cessary minimum of Arab co. 
operation, which is truly spirit 
of the Arab nation. Differen- 
ces in opinion may be wide 
and apart and difficult to re- 
concile, the local and _inter- 
national circumstances may 
be very complex and confi- 
dence may be vaning. 


But We should always Keep 
in mind that our interests 
and destiny are one, and that 
we can do for one another more 
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than the enemy can harm us. 
Therefore patience, tolerance 
and a long-term strategic out- 
look are the means that can 
carry us through the various 
crises without much sacrifice. 


One of the factors of our 
internal strength is the sup- 
port we give to the Arab Lea- 
gue. Born aut of the diffi- 
culties and to face the diffi 
culties, it is today the only 
avenue for exercising our will 
to overcome the challenges 
and meet the future with pre- 
pared plans in order to realize 
economic and cultural integra- 
tion as well as eventual poli- 
tical unity. This unity is a 
formidable force that can play 
a very important part in 
transforming international 
relations towards world co-o 
Peration, peace, stability and 
human solidarity. 


Your presence today with 
us gives us the opportunity 
to explain again the problem 
of the Horn of Africa which 
has been so often distorted. 
The propaganda of the su- 
perpowers had suceeded in 
enveloping a great 
mass of smokescreen on the 
problem so much so that the 
truth got almost hidden from 
many people, These super- 
powers in their competition 
for spheres of influence and 
strategic areas for world do- 
mination do not hesitate to 
exploit local conflicts, thereby 
throwing aside all notions, of 
humanity, justice, self-deter- 
mination, and national so. 
vereignty. 
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It was Only in the recent 
post when some people were 
describing the struggle of the 
Palestinian people against 
Zionism ag a NAZI plot to 
destroy the jews, and depic- 
ting the Arabs as feudal 
sheikhs who deserve to be en. 
lightened by the civilized jews 
who were bringing tl\e mess. 
age Of democracy and socia, 
progress from Europe, And as 
such they advocated the sup- 
port of Israel so as to elimina- 
te British imperialism from 
the Middle East. 


Today we find some who po. . 


se similar criticism to the So- 
mali National Liberation Mo. 
vement. According to them it 
is an imperialist plot to des- 
troy the socalled social re. 
volution in Ethiopia. It is per- 
tient to ask: did the Somali 
Liberation Movement éver 
compromise with the imperia- 
list . backed despotic feuda: 
regime headed by Haile Sela- 
lassie? How many uprisings 
had taken place in Western 
Somalia and Abbo? Didn’t the 
Ethiopian aggression against 
the Somali Republic of 1964 
represent a futile attempt to 
suppress this movement? Are 
the uprisings of 1948 against 
Ethiopian occupation and tho- 
se of 1954 and 1955 against 
the cession of Somali Terri- 
tory to Ethiopia forgotten? 
Wasn't the resistence led by 
the great fighter Mohamed 
Abdillah Hassan from 1900 to 
1920 against Ethiopian and 
other colonial powers a na. 
tional revolution, in the full 
sense of the word? 


The problem, in a nutshell, 
is that no country has the 
‘Tight to occupy other people’s 
land and with the support of 
colonialism, to impose its will 
on others and thereby destroy 
the material, cultural and hu- 
man prerequisites of their 
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existence. To rise against 
occupation and national op. 
pression and rectify histori- 
cal wrongs is a legitimate mat- 
ter. The people of Western 
Somalia demand their right 
to self - determinaton, to re. 
claim their humanity and na- 
tional dignity, and to establish 
their independent existence 
It had been a legitimate right 
for all peoples throughout 
history to repulse foreign oc. 
cupation. It is the observance 
and application of this princi- 
ple internationally recognised 
and enshrined in the charters 
of the United Nations, the 
Arab League and the Organi- 
sation of African Unity, that 
people of Western Somali and 
Abbo demand in their national 
cause. All the amassed wea- 
pons, false agreements and 
concentrated propaganda can- 
not deter the will of a people 
determined to liberate itself. 
The Eritrean question is not 
very much different from. that 
of Western Somali: here 
we find a people whose terri- 
tory had been occupied and 
integrated into Ethiopia with- 
out its will, and who had been 
shedding its blood generously 
for the cause of liberation for 
the last fiftéen years. No for. 
ce on earth can suppress the 
will of the brave Arab people. 
We call upon our brothers 
to give their attention to this 
midst, not to watch as by 
standers the process of elimi- 


nation of whole peoples entire. 


ly. The cause of - liberation 
is indivisible and the question 
of the Horn of Africa is going 
to affect our interests, dignity 
and existence, irrespective of 
our wishes. ; 


This is a good opportunity 
for the Somali people to meet 
with you to restrengthen the 
bonds of brotherhood, as it is 
also q good occasion to ex- 
change points of view on the 
co.operation in various fields 
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between the Somali Democra- 
tic Republic and the other 
members of the League. 


I hope for your respected 
meeting every success as 
hope enjoyable stay for you in 
Somalia. I regret that you are 
meeting in Mogadicio in one 
of our hottest seasons and 
there is no doubt that you are 
tired as aresult of the long 
travel, and that you have a 
long ajenda to finish in a limi 
tedly short time. Despite the- 
se shortcomings, I hope the 
short time you stay with us 
will be accompanied with suc- 
cessful achievements in your 
work as well as good memories 
from Somalia which has all 
the respect for the other Arab 
peoples as well as the role of 
the League in uplifting the 
Arab Nation. 


Time will nof allow to report 
on the achievements in this 
country in the various fields 
of economy, culture and social 
progress in the most difficult 
of circumstances. Though we 
started from a very low stage, 
yet our Revolution is continu- 
ing with undaunted will the 
road of progress it has charted 
and which Was gZiveri concrete 
shape by the latest Extra-Or. 
dinary Congress of the Party 
held in January this Year. 


It is worth mentioning here 
that some of the resolutions 
of the Extra-Ordinary Con 
gress emphasized the marsha. 
lling of efforts to extend Ara- 
bization and giving the Ara- 
bic language its proper place 
as the only link between the 
peoples of the Arab Nation, 


Moreover, the proposed 
constitution accepted by the 
congress that willbe submit- 
ted to a national referendum 
this year stipulates Arabic as 
an Official language and re- 
gards the Somali people as an 
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inseperable Part of the Arab 
Nation. In this connection 
contacts between our Govern- 
ment and the League Educa. 
tional, scientific and cultural 
Organisation (ALESCO) are 
continuing to lay the institu- 
tional foundations for Arabi- 
zation. 


(Continued from page 21) 


in so far abstraction is a me. 
thod of generalising separate 
phenomena and processes. But 
more of this in the pages to 
come, for the time being. Let 
serve our reader more delica- 
cies the sweet dishes from 
professor Kunene’s table. 


Professor Kunene in his 
worship of all fnings African, 
and in his engulfing dis-illu- 
sionment with anything Euro. 
pean goes on to beautify the 
the healing effects of African 
dance. He finds qa mysterious 
quality in a movement such 
as dance. He States that a 
sick person is cured by indu- 
cing a movement in him; that 


(Continued from page 18)' 


red a message from the 
SDR President to the Presi- 
dent of the UAE, Sheikh 
Zaid Bin Sultan Alnahyan. 

Dr. Hussein also partici- 
pated in the extra-ordinary 
ference, held in Kuwait, for 
the mediation of the con- 
Arab Foreign Ministers Con- 


In addition to all this, the 
economic relations between 
Somalia and some members 
of the League have developed 
excellently with the consequ- 
nt spread of joint.venture 
concerns which we consider 
as an essential stepping stone 
to complete Arab economic 


is, «by making him dance in a 
normal setting*». The cure as 
he further argues comes from, 
«a re-establishment of the ba. 
lance in the human situation’. 
Movement as done in a dance 
therefore becomes symbolic of 
the person’s relationship with 
society, he concludes, Since 
our criticism of the whole edi- 
fice of Africanist philosophy 
will appear in a later article 
we can only state that Kune- 
ne’s remarks on the healing 
efficacy of dance can justify 
all backward looking and hi. 
debound practices by imputing 
to them a scientific respectabi- 
lity that modern Africa cannot 
stomach. In gq terse answer 


flict between the two Ye- 
mens. 


Speaking about the reso. 
lutions of this conference 
the Minister stated that an 
agreement was reached 
upon setting up a Supervi-. 
sign Committee which 
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integration. 

Finally, while wishing yc. 
every success may I extena 
to you the deep respects of the 
Somali people, as I hope you 
will relay to your Heads o. 
states my greetings; wishing 
for them long life, and victory 
for the Arab Nation. 


DE 


to professor Kunene to stamp 
out all diseases from the face 
of African continent all we ha- 
ve to do is organise a chain of 
dance clubs where all the sick 
will be admitted free of char- 
ge. As for our Somali society 
the Saar (Mengis) practices 
will have to be readopted on a 
wide scale. Our disparaging 
remarks against professor Ku- 
nene’s conception is not so 
much directed against dances 
as such, and any healing ef- 
fects it may well contain, but 
is primarily directed against 
the philosophical poverty em- 
bodied in Kunene’s outlook 
to the nature of the African 
society. 


would oversee the impli- 
mentation these resolu. 


tions, 

Dr. Hussein also held tal- 
ks concerning strengthen- 
Kuwait government  offici. 
ing bilateral relations with 
als. 


Cultural and Artistic Renaissance in the 


Revolutionary period. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 
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Be Ever Victorious 


me Ce ee 


Each nation has its own distinct historical dates 
which differ it from other nations’ histories. These da- 
tes are annually commemorated and as such remain an 
idelible ones. 


Somalia like other nations has certain distinct his- 
torical dates. Such dates are observed with all grand- 
eur of honour and respect. Thus 12 April is the day of 
the Somali National Army founded nineteen years ago. 
This army has always shown its readiness to defend and 
safeguard to the national sovereignty of the nation from 
within and without. 


In retrospect through out the history of the Somali 
nation its forces has always been alert for the defence 
of its freedom and independence. This was true about 
the force of Ahmed Guray in the 16th Century, that of 
sayed Mohamed Abdalla Hassan, at the beginning of the 
20th century and the recent history of the Somali natio- 
nal liberation movements of SYL, SNL and USP. All of 
them were Somali movements dedicated to the sacred 
cause of the somali nation. 


Specifically, the Somali National Army was establi- 
lished in 12 April 1960. It is an army whose ranks and 
files are the true sons and the daughters of the toiling 
masses of somalia. However, before the nine years 
preceding the glorious Revolution of 21 October = 1:15 
its role within the context of nation building was a limi- 
ted one. This was due to the neo-colonial situation 
prevailing in the Country. 


It is to be noted however, that the somali national 
army was headed by progressive and nationalist officers 
who were dedicated to the sacred cause of the Somali 
nation. Hence being the only viable and organised 
group in the society they staged the glorious Revolution 
of 21 October 169 under the wise leadership of Jaalle 
siad, Subsequently, the toiling masses of somalia gave 
them overwhelming and wholehearted support. 


Since then, they have taken a lion’s share in the 
secio economic schemes intended far the development of 
their country. Furthemore, they have taken an active 
role in the previous Campaigns of the revolution suca 
as, fighting against tribalism, maladministration, nepo- 
tism, praising the value of work and labour, dissemina- 
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tion of the ideology of scientific socialism, illiteracy 
Campaign, rural development, and resettlement of the 
drought affected people, assisting the liberation move- 
ments of WSLF and SALF ete. 


In conclusion the Somali National Army is a people’s 
army dedicated to safeguarding the national sovereignty 
and the independence of the somali nation. It is an 
army which is vigilant for the defence of the gains achie- 
ved by 21 October Revolution of 1969 against the dia- 
bolical designs of imperialism and internal reaction. 
The somali national army in the execution of its noble 
tasks has the entire support and the admiration of the 
somali nation. Forward ever Backward Never. 


On 15 May 


It has become the catchword of the World at large 
that the youth are the flowers of today and the force of 
the future. And indeed, they represent a vital force whose 
role in the world societies can not be underestimated. For 
instance, the youth proved to be a dependable force of 
European society in its cultural and economical aspects. 
Likewise, the force of the youth was very indispensable 
in overcoming the critical situations faced in the develop- 
ment of American society (the environment of the society, 
the historical struggles such as the civil war, and in sprea- 
ding and innovations ). 


In many of the Revolutions that have taken place in the 
warld, the youth were among the front ranks of the 
struggles, If we glance at the contemporaty period, when 
the capitalist countries were mislead by power illusions 
and attempted to turn back the wheel of history and to 
dominate the rest of the world by force, it was the youth 
of the two camps who bitterly opposed and demonstrated 
against such moves. When American imperialism for 
example, tried to invade South-East Asia through repres- 
sive force the groups that strongly opposed and protes- 
ted against such policies were American youth and in ge- 
neral the youth of the World; while in the battle fields 
those who challenged American militarism in the front 
lines were the youth of the Vietname, Cambodia, Laos and 
of others similarly placed. 


During the imperialist domination of the African 
continent, the forces who severely opposed and resisted 
colonialism were the youth. The reason why the youth play 
such vanguard roles in the social struggle is that they of- 
ten can not accept the machinations and lies perpetuated 
in oppressive society and the perverted policy so to bring 
the pecple to the service of imperialist interests. The you- 
th often processes zeal and great enthusiasm, boundless 
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creisy and a willingness to make selfsacrifices for the 
welfaré of society. 


All these positive signs were seen in the committmen- 
ts of the Somali youth who, in every stage of our history, 
pioneered in the realization of a society free from colo- 
pialism, a society which transcends the pressures, 
burdens of the phenomena of neo-colonialism, a society 
whose patriotic enthusiasm and unity leads it to self-suffi- 
ciency, equality and higher consciousness. Moreover, we 
have seen these positive signs in the active and revolutio- 
nary spirit of the youth who executed the plans and the i- 
deology of the 21th October Revolution: In the case of de- 
fending constantly the fruits of the _ revolution 
or the implementation of numerous and_ various 
campiagns for speeding up the development of the 
Somali masses. Today a greater number of the 
youth who are consistent in their protracted struggle 
for the development of the Somali people, consistent in 
their search for the good will and cooperation with the 
rest of the masses of the World, as the October Revolu- 
tion entails: such youth are numerous in the schools, the 
faculties of the University, working centres, among the 
party cardres and within the social organizations. We 
can expect to find among them confused and floundering 
elements due to the lack of consciousness, experience or 
due to the chains of out-dated traditions and customs. Li- 
ke-wise. we can expect to find among them element whom 
impatience leads them to make slip or end up in an out- 
look which they did not fully grasp or a policy which they 
did not analyse fully and concretely. Sometimes all these 
symptoms represent the growth and stages of experience 
which lead to maturity of the individuals concerned. 


In this month of May, on May 15th precisely, we 
are celebrating with the Somali Youth and their organiza. 
ion, the Somali Revolutionary Youth Unicn (SRYU) and 
cemmemoraeting with them the long history which they 
inherited from the former generations whose struggle bor- 
re our freedom. We congratulate them for their unity and 
wish them greater strength to harness the forces of natu- 
re which are hindering the construction of their future 
(the Land), to gain greater ability in organizing their ran. 
kes: and to correct and accept thir comrades who deviate 
from the path, as well as to gain higher consciousness 
and cxperience offered by the contemporary World. 
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INTRODUCATION:- Rural 
Somalia plays a dominating 
role in the Somali economy 
and as such its development 
ought to enjoy utmost priority. 
Without harnessing the rich 
potentialities of the rural sec- 
tor of our economy, the pro- 
cess of capital accumulation, 
which favourably contributes 
to economic growth, will be 
jeopardised. The livestock sec. 
tor which still produces 
over 60% of our state bud. 
get, thus far plays a domina- 
ting role in our economic life, 
and accordingly in the search 
for optimal utilization of reso- 
urces, it ought to be given th: 
priority it deserves, 

But optimisation of economic 
inputs is not a matter of qua- 
ntitative adding up, but a 
qualitative development of all 
factors that contribute to 
economic growth. Both tech- 
nical and social factors are to 
be taken into account. 


In this regard, in the ru- 
ral development campaign the 
importance of the human ele- 
ment was distinctly brought 
out. 


It isa must to improve the 
active and conscious ma- 
kers of history, i.e. the masses 
of people who in the somali 
context, are none else but the 
over 70% nomads and sub- 


sistence agriculturalists scat- . 


tered over the length and brea- 
th of the 650,000 sq. kms that 
is the Democratic Republic of 


CAMPAIGN. 
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THE RURAL DE VELOP iki T 
iTS LITERACY 


DIMENSION 


The second point is the wri- 
ting of the somali language, 
and the adoption of qa script 
in 1972 with the official im- 
plementation of the decided 
policy in 1973, From then 
on, the Somali Language be. 
came the official language, 
used by the administrative 
machinery of the state, and it 
is now heing extensively intro- 
duced into the schools, to the 
level of the secondary schools. 
We would never have dreamed 
of eradicating illiteracy throu- 
gh English and Italian, the 
two official languages hither- 
to used, 


In other words, a genuine 
rural development campaign 
would not have been made 
possible by two foreign lan- 
guages, not having deep roots 
in the Somali soil, Over and 
above this, the writing of the 
language rid us of the regio. 
nal, cultural and language di- 
visions and animosities that 
the neo-colonial regime used to 
the maximum to keep us po 
litically ineffective to over- 
throw it. 


Thanks to the writing of 
our mother tongue, the rich- 
ness of our traditional cul- 
ture could be regained and 
tapped, while allowing us to 
develop our culture naturally 
and at its own pace. This 
also enabled us to put a stop 
to the cultural imperialism 
that the neo-colonialist lan- 


guages symbolised. — 
Two stages of historical 


ee. 


development of our written 


language are to be recogni- 
nized: 


a) The campaign to teach 
somali to government civil 
servants for a period of three 
months. Thereafter they 
were examined and the ma. 
jority of them passed. 


b) The urban campaign, 
i.e teaching the towns. people 
how to read and write and 
their examination thereafter. 


The relationship between the 
State and nomads. 


The relationship between 
the state and the nomads, has 
a number of dimensions, and 
its nature and scope is defini- 
tely set by the ideological thin. 
king of the governing power, 
vis-a.vis the subjects it is go 
verning, What is beyond dcu- 
bt is the continuous conflict 
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and clash of interests existed 
between the colonial governing 
powers and the nomads. 4 
Laws on proprietary ownership 
of land also aggravated the re- 
lationship between the Govern- 
ment and the nomads. Ad:. 
to this the fact that the me. 
thods the colonialists used to 
collect blood price (Diya) was 
at times tantamount to forci- 
ble appriopriation of nomads, 
property. A number of inci- 
dents manifestly show how 
grave and antagonistic the 
state of affairs between the 
governing colonial powers, on 
the one hand and the nomads, 
on the other, have become. 
All in all, the points I am 
driving are that: 


a. The relationship bet. 
ween the state, & the noma. 
ds in its colonial form, has sel- 
dom been cordial. This basi- 
cally turned upon the easily 
provable fact that colonial 
policies were seldom initiated 
to be for the welfare of the 
nomads, and even if they we- 
re, such as the case of the 
campaigns to eradicate locus- 
ts, communication was so bad, 
and the credibility gap so 
great, that the nomads were 
usually hostile, 


b. The above relationship 
often was q recipe for mutual 
distrust and suspicion , 


The nomads did not fully co- 
operate with the colonial po- 
wers in the effecuation of po- 
licies, irrespective of the colo. 
nial arguments to the con. 


trary. 


Were the Governments of 
1960-69 able to solve the above 
two points, and in their place 
build up qa relationship based 
on mutuality and cooperation 
between the nomads and the 
state? In point of fact, ex- 
perience show us that the re- 
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lationship essentially remained 
the same, only the colour of 
the person to the person to be 
distrusted became the same 
as that of the suspicious and 
distrustful nomad. And the 
nomad did have ample reaso. 
ns to distrust the governing 
powers, since all that the then 
ruling Government did was 
to make empty promises rega. 
rding the digging of water 
wells, and the provision of 
medicine for them and their 
animals. True to their 
Style, these promises used to 
be made at election times, and 
as spontaneously made, they 
were as spontaneously bro- 
ken. This only had the pre- 
dictable effect of firmly deep- 
ly rooted the existing latent 
Suspicions of all state machi- 


nery, 


The Literacy Side of the 
RDC 


In August 1974 over 2C,900 
Students from the third year 
of the Secondary School down 
to the 6th grade of the inter. 
mediate, were sent out to diffe- 
rent regions of the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic. In the re- 
gions they were further divi- 
ded to go to different districts, 
villages and subsectors. Their 
assigned task was to teach the 
newly introduced Somali alp- 


habet to the thousands of 
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nomds and subsistence agri- 


culturalists, who never before 


had the luck of 
even having the 
rudiments of knowledge, least 
of all knowledge, associated 
with their life and environ- 
ments. | 

The students, besides a 
blanket, a textbook, a regis- 
ter, a pencil, a pen, a small wa. 
ter,container, a chalk-eraser, 
and an all purpose blackboard 
in the form of a box, were 
each provided with the 
the Rural Development Cam- 
paign book. With this arma- 
ment the young soldiers went 
into the little-familiar interior 
of the country. To most of 
them it was the first time that 
they ventured out of the rela- 
tively glamorous and peaceful 
Mogadishu, The new world 
they found themselves in was 
uncharted, untamed, sometim. 
es waterless, and had a greater, 
more deadly enemy-ignorance. 
Perhaps some of them felt a- 
cutely afraid to go on fighting 
like the soldiers of comman. 
der, Tarik Ibn Ziyad who 
for the occupation of Gibralter. 
had to address them: «The 
sea is behind you, and _ the 
enemy in front, there is refu- 
ge,andno where torun to». 
The same did happen in our 
case. For the discouraged 
and dispirited, who wavered 
to storm heavens, the fact 
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that the vast majority of the 
Somali people were behind 
them and wishing them all 


success, edged them onward 
to ultimate fulfillment, 


The literacy campaign was 
not only the technical affair 
turning upon how to alphabe- 
tise the predominately noma- 
dic and subsistence agricultu. 
ral section of the somali popu- 
lation. 


Augmenting this and for- 
ming. 


On equally integral port- 
ion was the socially transfor- 
matory role which the campai. 
gn was expected toplay in 
changing the attitudes, values, 
norms and habits of the ma- 
jority of Somalia’ population. 


This alphabetisation dimen. 
zion constituted the raison 
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d'etre of the campaign. Havinz 
succeeded in the alphabetisa- 
tion of the Government em. 
ployees, and subsequently 
launching an urban literacy 
campaign; it was logically im- 
perative to take a step further 
and launch the rural develop- 
ment campaign. A glance at 
the standard book of 
«Rural Development» — will 
show us that the fundamen- 
tal aim, first of all, was fami- 
liarising the people with their 
new form of alphabet Over and 
above this, the lessons of the 
book as one proceeds on beco- 
me a little bit more complica- 
ted. But best of all, the lesso- 
ng are made to correspond wi- 
th the real life of the people, 
e.g. the lessons related to the 
nomadic and agricultural life, 
which forms the basis of their 
material livelihood. Praise is 
due to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Lafole College of Educa- 
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tion, and the teachers who 
framed the lessons that way. 
What is also apparent is that 
the lessons are made in such 
a way as to introduce new and 
elementary scientific thinking 
into the lives of the nomads 


Thus t he lessone are de- 
and subsistence agriculturalis- 
velopment-oriented, which is 
in consonance with the aims 
and objectives of the socialist 
oriented society. 


The student teachers adop- 
ted the classical technique of 
teaching, which is direct tea- 
cher student relationship, in 
the form of the teacher unisg 
t he black board as t he means 


of communicating and trans. 


mitting knowladge to his stu- 
dents, With the nomads this 
was the best tachinge. It was 
the first time that our interior 
people really became students 
in the modern sense of the 
word. Formerly, whatever 
education gained was impar- 
tedin the traditional manner Of 
oral trasmittion, perhaps with 
the exclusion of Qoranic tea- 
ching, which for the lucky few 
constituted the only edu- 
cation to speak of. Closeness 
of the teacher.student rela- 
tionship, essentially being in- 
formal and highly personal 
worked magicin the _ initial 
stages of the educational pro- 


cess 


There was no Classification 
of the literacy students on the 
basis of sex or age, all who at- 
tained a reasonable age of 
learning the alphabet and we. 
re enrolled for the literacy cla. 


SSES. 


Two main sociological grou. 
ps were to be taken into ac- 
ount regarding our rural so- 
city, i.e. nomads and subsis. 
tence agriculturalists. Adu it 
literacy, thus, has to cater to 
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the specific needs of each. 
Ove> und above this, since in 
th. future it is ...o.e likely 
th:¢ we will emli:k more 
up.... limited i.nd ;-rotracted 
kin... of literacy car.ipaign, it 
is 1 ecommendavle t» consider: 
both age and sex variations 
as well as the subcultural va- 
riations. This is exemplified 
by this cultural variations in 
some parts of Bay, Bakool, Lo- 
wer Shabelle and Juba areas. 


Social transtoramation as @ re- 
sul of the RDS 


If at all an explanatory no- 
te is needed for the transfo- 
matory role that the campaign 
played, or is likely to play in 
the future, the point of de- 
parture, should be the attitu- 
dinal change which the cam- 
paign had on all those who 
participated in it. The li. 
teracy campaign constituted a 
vast arena, which for the first 
time opened up a dialogue bet- 
ween: 


1. The Government and 
the rural masses; and 


2. The rural masses and 
the student teachers, and all 
the rest who either actively 
or in an auxiliary form made 
their mission successful. Fur- 
theirmore, the rural literacty 
campaign, was one of the first 
stages whereby an endeavour 
was Made to connect up the 
town and country within the 
framework of creating the 
psychological and sociological 
prerequistes using the above 
dialogue as a medium. 


(a) The dialogue betweew the 
government and the rural mas- 
ses: 


Since the export of livestock 
and agricultural goods are the 
main source of revenue for 
Somalia, it is to be undeniab- 
ly admitted that, the rural 
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areas are the econonii: back- 
bone of the country. And si- 
nce the rural economy is, by 
and large,, based upon subsi- 
stence which does not easily 
generate economic surplus, 
badly needed for capital for- 
mation, to make possible a 
rapid transformation and cam. 
prehensive strategy to facili- 
tate a qualitative leap for- 
ward. The nomad or subsis- 
tence agriculturalist, who s0 
far hasn’t the rudiments, ofl 
knowledge, will not be able to 
fully understand the natu- 
re of the ,elemen- 
tal forces that are con- 
tinuously thwarting his en- 
deavours. Ultimately the 
main contradiction in the Sa. 
mali countryside is the une- 
qual relationship between 
man and nature accor- 
dingly the success of socialist 
strategy as far as the country- 
side is concerned is how to 
heighten the consciousness of 
IY. according to nature, so to 
attain a level of creatively ac- 
ting upon nature and making 
it serve his ends. The med- 
dium through which _histori- 
cally Man has been able ta 
control nature, in the scienti- 
fic sphere, wag the Creation of 
a technology, and in the social 
sphere, the fuller understan- 
ding ofthe nature of social 
development. In either case 
it is apparent how knowledge 
of the real situation, at the 
basis, is the actual impetus 
for the historic change, where. 
by man, step by step, leaves 
the realm of necessity and 
and inches towards the realm 
of greater freedom. 


The Somali Government 
through the literacy campai- 
gn, in a way, generated the Ya- 
sis of the above process. The 
Government, for the first ti- 
me, in our history, had a di- 
rect connection with the rural 
people. From the angle of 
the rural people it was the 
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first time that they dealt free. 
ly with government institu. 
tions. Furthermore, they 
Saw its institutions in their 
administrative operation. 
This is an education by itself, 
inasmuch, as it makes our 
nomads familiar with the 
idea of statehood, and further- 
more, widens their horizons, 
to the extent that they are 
made conscious of the wider 
field of which they are a 
part. For the Government 
this was a golden opportunity 
to explain its policies, and 
above all, make the people 
actively involved in the imple- 
mentation of such policies. 


The literacy aspect of the 
campaign, of course, played a 
vitalising, organic role, and 
facilitated the procesg of the 
inception of a digloguge to 
take place. Thus, improve- 
ment of animal husbandry, 
health and hygiene, were 
made possible to be realisti- 
cally approached, and atten- 
ded to Best of all, the Go 
vernment was able to mar- 
shal the facts upon which its 
future plans regarding the 
countryside would be based. 
Hence, information gathering, 
and an overall understanding 
of the rural situation were 5s0- 
me of the obviously tangible 
achievements which the dialo- 
gue gave birth to. ll in all, 
we can readily state that the 
former relationship, with other 
governments which were fi- 


their place a new relationship 
oriented towards a mutual 
working together was insti- 
tuted. 


Dialogue between the rural 
people and the student tea- 
chers: 


This dialogue with its per- 


sonal relationships sank dee- 
per. The nomads acknowled- 
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ged the Government as the 
biggest institution represen- 
ting Somali Nationalism, but 
the student teachers were on 
one hand, respected as tea. 
chers fighting the great ene- 
my.ignorance and at the 5° 
me time subjected empathy 
since they were young towns- 
people in a strange environ. 
ments, which to a good num. 
ber of them was harsh and 
untamed. Looking fram the 
student teachers perspective, 
the initial hurdle was to get 
accustomed to the new way 
of the rural cultural patterns 
new environment which for- 
med the substratum of the 
nomads style of life. It is 
my conviction that here in lies 
the vast socio-psychological 
changes which the literacy 
campaign effected in ali the 


participants. 


Ignorant of the economic 
realities of the countryside, 
as well as the traditional cul- 
tural heritage, which our rich 
oralism, has kept alive, and for 
which historic retention and 
storage, the new script they 
were championing, was inven- 
ted. Having been removed 
from the interior, for almost 
all their lives, they forgot most 
of the rural Cultural patterns. 
Accordingly, meeting the no- 
mads and living with them 
for seven months, subjected 
them to the rich learning pro- 
cess about their cultural heri- 
tage, as it sprange from the 
actual nomadic foundations. 
Being the educated ones, it 
was their task to play the vi- 
talising role of assessing the 
value lying in that literacy 


richness, making it conform 


with the present social condi- 
tions. 


Cultural imperialism, with 
its advocacy of European cul- 
tural superiority, has always 
gone out of its way, to convin- 


ce the educated strata of the 
colonised society to les 
ve its inferior culture and 
wholesomely adopt the more 
superior European culture. 
The educated elite were used 
as a cultural medium to pene- 
trate the rest of society. Cul- 
tural imperialism takes a dee- 
per root mainly in the urban 
centres, which are directly tied 
to the metropole. To an ex- 
tent, this social phenomena 
occurred in the urban centres 
of Somalia, and particularly 
was stronger in the capital, Mo 
gadishu, The RDC undoub 
tedly played a galvanising role 
in the socio-cultural context. 
The new pride in our cultural 
autonomy was attested to by 
the fact that when the stu- 
dents came back to Mogadi- 
shu, each group were the 
distinctive dress of the regjon 
to which they were sent. 


Two more aspects deserve 
further discussion: 


&. How the individual no- 
mad or subsistence agricul- 
turalist was progressively af- 
fected by the campaign and 


b. How the campaign tur- 
ned out to be a medium crea- 
ting the prerequisites for the 
future community leaders. 


Let us start with the first 
aspect: ileal 
@. Personal experience Of 
the alphabetised nomads and 
subsistence agriculturalists: 


This aspect, needless to say, 
nertains to the campaign ha- 
ving acted as a process whi- 
ch widened the horizons of 
our rural people, 


Not only did the somalj sta- 
te, but it also showed how 
worthy are of attention, Inso- 
far they play a cardinally im- 
portant role in our present 
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socio-economic structure, ae 
more likely in the one we are 
striving hard to create. In 
other words, the campaign 
wag the first step towards 
tapping the vast potentiali-. 
ties, engendered by the hu. 
man element, without which 
talk of progress and develop- 
ment become empty words de- 
void of real meaning. But 
then that human elements 
beccome creative, and ag _his- 
torical motive force, only when 
they are gripped by theory, 
as Kar] Marx says. Man has 
to he able to understand the 
real world, and the social laws 
of its development, He has 
to have a heightened cons- 
ciousness before he proceeds 
onto playing the transforma- 
tory role of changing the world 
and himself, Education, the 
process of bringing out the po- 
tentialities of man, is the path 
engendering the deep rooting 
of that consciousness. 
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b. The creation of future 
community leaders: 


It is only axiomatic to sta- 
te that a good community 
leader, is invested with this 
position largely because Of 
leadership qualities manifested 
by him. The leadership quali- 
tie, themselves are determi- 
ned by the ideological orien- 
tations of the given society, 
what they consider to be good 
and serviceable. Often these 
qualities are the ideal attri- 
butes facilitating the early ma- 
terialisation and resilience, 
uprightness, humility, an all- 
rounded knowlege of one’s 
society, and a host of other 
attributes constitute the basis 
of qualities which societies 
look for leadership. 

It was not consciously in the 
agenda of the literacy cam- 
paign to create community 
jeaders. 
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The integral elements which 
subsequently resulted from 
the campaign were that the 
existing community leaders 
found a constructive role to 
play in mobilising the peo- 
ple for the literacy campaign, 
and the innumerable functio- 
ng that finally sprang from 
it. On top of that, it is my 
prediction, that the changes 
coming over the student tea- 
chers, will most likely result 
in their greater involvement 
in the social institutions, and 
in effect having had the nece- 
ssary experience, their chances 
of keener understanding and 
involvment in social pro>dlems, 
will therehy be enhanced. Wi- 
thout doubt, their experien- 
ces, certainly have created the 
prerequisite for more intima- 
te and involved stance to ke 
taken with regard to the so- 
cial issues concerning our ru- 
ral areas. 


There is little doubt the 
RDC did forget an intimate 
link between the traditional 
community leaders, in the form 
of nabadoons and samadoons 
(Peace and good seekers res- 
pectively), and the new fu- 
ture breed of community lea- 


The SDR Vice . President 
J/le. Major General Hussein 
Kulmie Afrah on 26th April 
officially opened, on behalf 
of the SDR President J/le. 
Mohamed Siad Barre, the OAU 
labour Commission’s 4th ses- 
sion, convened at people’s hall 
in Mogadishu from 26th to 
29th April 1979, to discuss 


ways and means of handling ~ 


labour and employment prob- 
lems in Africa, 


LABOUR 
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ders, A historic process of vast 
dimensions did make the two 
clasp hands,. and ne 
emerge victorious. 


Concelusion 


The RDC may well change 
its form, as is being done now, 
in the form of the new adult 
educational programmes that 
are being set up, and the new 
decentralised form of literacy 
campaigns. The gains so 
painfully made by hardwork, 
and dedication of thousands 
should not be lost. And for 
this very reason, responsibility 
for the continuation and con- 
solidation of such gains has 
to be entrusted to permanent 
national institutions. 


The RDC in Somali will for 
long be remembered, not in 
terms of how many thousands 
passed the final exams, but 
more importantly in the su- 
preme endeavour of the Soma- 
li natian to fight against one 
of the greatest enemies of hu- 
manity - ignorance. In the 
process we fought against the 
other two: hunger and disea- 
se, as well. To do this has be- 
come inescapable for the who- 
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le nation to attack where that 
great enemy was_ strongest 
that is in the Somali country- 
side. 


Hence the strength of the 
RDC, is that enlightment 
through education, is the su- 
rest way to the long cheri- 
shed goals of freedom, inde- 
pendence, and prosperity. It 
ig through the hightened con- 
sciousness, made possible by 


the RDC and other campaigns 
of Bimilar INature to 
come, that will ulti- 


Mately enable us to over- 
come nature, and make it ser- 
ve our ends, improve animal 
husbandary; increase agricul- 
tural productivity and doa 
lot more. 


-Any dialectical process whi- 
ch makes possible the crea- 
tive bringing into play of ma- 
n’s infinite potentialities has 
to be seen as progressive and 
in consonance with the deep 
aspirations of the human Trace. 
Looking back in retrospect, the 
RDC in essence was such a 
dialectical process, and as 
such was a worthy nonumen. 
tal historic juncture that our 
nation traversed, 


The conference was attended 
by representatives from 34 
African states including 20 
labour Ministers. 


Also attending the 4day 
conference were the Organiza. 
tion of African Unity (OAU) 
Secretary General Mr. Eden 
Kodjo, the International La- 
bour Organization (ILO) by 
Djrector-General, Mr. Farancis 
Blanchard, and Arab Labour 
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THE MOGADISHO SESSION OF OAU 
COMMISSION 


Organization (ALO) Director. 
General, Dr, Al-tayeb Al-Hd- 
hari, 


In an opening speech deli- 
vered by the Vice-President 
Kulmie on behalf of the SDR 
President, said that the fact 
that Somalia was hosting this 
Commission was a clear mani. 
festation to the importance 
which she attach to the digni- 
ty of all human activities. 
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«We seek to enlist in a com. 
mon purpose the power and 
responsibility of government 
and the vitality of the organi- 
zed economic and man power 
forces designed to serve in 
a balanced power the interests 
of the community as a whole. 
We pursue this policy in free- 
dom, the freedom of our peop- 
le, and with pragmatism and 
practical realism», the vice- 
president said. 


The agricultural progra- 
mmes, the mass literacy cam- 
paign and the settlement of 
the drought-stricken nomads 
were vivid examples of Soma- 
lia’s firm policy to entrance 
Manpower development and 
economic progress and promo- 
te the material and social we! 
fare of its people, he added. 
Turning to the African and 
International labour and co. 
lonial problems Jaalle Kulmie 
stated that Somalia deplored 
the human suffering whicl. 
he said, was taking place i: 
some parts of Africa and the 
world at large especially in 
those areas where the suffe 
ring of one man was the sour- 
ce of pleasure and confort of 
‘another. 


«We witness defiant strikes 
and mass demonstration called 
by workers suffering under 
colonialism and racism who 
brutally respond to such stri 
kes by unleashing terror and 
violence» he added pointing 
out that in conducting such 
strikes the working people 
under colonial oppression were 
not thinking simply about im- 
proving their material benefit 
but they were actually using 
such methods of resistance as 
weapon for the attainment of 
their fundamental human rig. 
‘ghts, 

J/le. Kulmie called on Afri- 
-can states to redouble their 
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efforts to support the legiti- 
mate struggle of the national 
liberation movements waging 
a bitter war against racist Op- 
pression and _ colonialism_in 
South Africa, Zimbabwe, Na- 
mibia, Eritrea and Western 
Somalia 


«Let us condemn all man- 
oeuvres, machination and cons- 
piracies aimed at sabotaging 
the movement towards genui. 
ne liberation of these peoples», 
he emphasised. 


«Let us also strongly con- 
demn the abnoxious zionist 
practices by Israel against the 
Palestinians, and other Arab 
people in the occupied terri. 
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tories» he added, J/le Kulmie 
emphasised that peace and co. 
operation among African Na- 
tions could only be attained 
through the settlement of in- 
ter-African problems and the 
recognition of the sacred prin. 
ciple of self-determination. 


TNe vice-president cited as 
an example the issue in the 
Horn of Africa as one of th. 
problems which could be sol- 
ved through the application of 
the key principle of self-deter- 
mination. 


He warned that if this prin- 
ciple was neglected violenc. 
could continue to increase in 
Africa and that foreign powers 
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in ‘furtherrauce OL uueal iuiw.- 
ests and designs would get the 
opportunity to intervene anc 
dominate African peoples by 
perpetuating Inter - African 
wars, 


In this speech, which he read 
out on behalf of the SDR pre. 
sident, Jaalle Siad, the Vice- 
President has extended pro. 
found greeting to the (OAU) 
Sec. Gen. Eden Kodjo, the 
(ILO) Director General, Fran- 
cig Blanchard the (ALO) Dr. 
Al - Tayeb and Ministers and 
heads of delegations, and wi- 
shed the conference a SUCCESS 
in its deliberations. 


The OAU Sec. Gen. addres- 
sing the session stated that 
Mogadishio isthe flash light 
of the African Revolution ad- 
ding that he would never for- 
get the role played by the Go- 
vernment and the Somali peo. 
ple in facilitating the 0.A.U 
summit conference held in 


Mcgaisho in 1974, 

Mr. Kodjo pointed to the 
necessity that African govern- 
ments should unite their ef- 
forts towards the development 
of their countries and protect 
their general interest so that 
they could bring about a stable 
economy to their future gene- 
rations. He also stressed the 
importance of implementins 
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the Monrovia convention 
whose objective he said, was 
mainly to establish a common 
market for the African coun. 
tries. 


Prior to the opening of the 
4th session, the Somali Minis. 
ter of Labour and social-Affai- 
rs, J/le Mohamed Burale Isma- 
il. opened 2nd mee- 
ting of African labour 
administrators. The 3days 
meeting paved the way for 
4th session of (OAU) Labour 
Commission held fram 26-29 
April. 


In his opening speech J/le 
Burale Said:. 


«It is signal honour and | 
feel highly privileged on behalf 


of his RREREANCY analie Moha. 
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med Siad Barre, the People 
and Government of Somalia to 
wellcome you being African 
experts well conversant with 
labour and social problems 
peculiar to the African conti- 
nent. A close look at the 
Agenda items that the meeting 
deals with shows important 
Igsues of elaborating a dyna- 
mic action programme for the 
coming years of our commli- 
ssion, 


The minister stated that 
following the programme of 
activities having been consi. 
dered and approved by the ex 
perts conference and by the 
commission itself, the latter 
should progressively become 
more effective and hence de- 
serve the confidence of the 
OAU policy - making bodies 
that is to say the OAU council 
of Ministers and the Assembly 
of Heads of states and govern- 
ments which are the Supreme 
Organs of the Organisation. 


The Minister touched on the 
phenomenon of the «Brain- 
drain whereby qualified and 
competent Africans are not 
employed in the continent but 
instead are forced or prefer to 
find employment, elsewhere in 
the so-called developed coun- 
tries 
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Sider appropriate to the wor'. 
of the commission ig the nec« 
for closer co-operation and uni- 
y in the fields of labour, popu- 
lation, employment and rela- 
ted social questions». He said. 


«One further maps issue 
that deserves mention is the 
problem of migrant workers 
in Africa, Labour migration in 
Africa ig not new as there exis. 
ted before free labour mobility 
without any political restric. 
tions. Lately, however, Atri- 
can Governments have in- 
creasingly become conscious 01 
the need ta accord priority to 
their nationals and to put res. 
trictions on free labour mo: - 
ty within the continent. In 
view of the need for African:. 


to share in common available . 


human, natural and other re- 
sources of the continent, the 
commission should give itself 
most serious attention to the 
necd for accordingly equal 
catment to their nationals 
“uid workers of African origin 
residing in the countries conce- 
rncd. In this ecnnection I wish 
to pay special tribute to the 
secretariat of the OATUU for 
not only having taken the i:i' 
tiative to have this item inscri- 
ped on the Agenda of the mee- 
ting but also having drawn up 
the draft rules of procedure 
thet will give the future 2on- 
duct of the labour consultative 
committee charged with sett- 
ling inter-state labour dispute» 
he added. 


In its concluding session the 
OAU labour commission adop- 
ted a number of resolutions 
aimed at solving and allevia- 
ting the continents labour and 
employment problems. 


The SDR Minister for Labour 
and Social Affairs Jaalle Moha- 
med Burale Ismail offieially 
Clased on 29-th April at the 
People’s Hall in Mogadjsho the 


4th OAU session of the OAi 
Labour Commission. 


In a speech he made on the 
closing session, J/le. Burale 
expressed thanks to the parti 
cipating delegations for the 
co-operation, maturity an«a 
confidence they have shown 
during the session. 


Speaking about the resolu- 
tions of the conference, the Mi. 
nister stated that all of them 
were pertinent, to the interest 
of the African Labour force 
and their co.operation, and 
hoped that they would gerui- 
nely be implemented. 


Jaalle Burale affirmed that 
the achievement attained at 
the conference was a manites- 
tation of the cooperation a- 
mong the African countries 
and their Unity. 


The 3 day session of the La. 
bour Commission wound up in 
a friendly atomsphere anc 
reached understanding on all 
the items on its agenda. 


Among other things, the 
Commission, resolutions deaii 


with Afro-Arab Labour coope- 


ration, the structure of the In. 
ternational Labour Organisa. 
tion (ILO), Organization of Af 
rican Trade Union Unity 
(CATUU) the enmmission>’ 
programme of activities in the 
field of labour, employment. 
population and Related Socia: 
questions, 


- The ministers also endorsed 
various resolutions aimed at 
creating the appropriate mea. 
ns to adopt a unified position 
on such issues as transnationa! 
companies and cooperation 
between states in the field c’ 
migrant workers. | 


On the Afro.Arab Labour 
Co-operation, the oammission 
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invited the Secretaries Genera] 
of the OAU and the Arab Lea- 
gue to undertake in Co-.opera- 
tion, with especialised Africar 
and Arab institutions, the ne- 
cessary action and consulta. 
tions to strengthen joint Afro- 
Arab activities in the field of 
Labour and Social affairs. 


It also called on the OAU 
SecretaryGeneral to get in 
touch with his counterpart of 
the league of Arab States with 
a2 view of cxamining j:cscibiljtv 
of drawing up medium and 
long term co.operation within 
the frame-work of the Arab 
Fund for Technical Assistance 
to African and Arab countries. 

Furthermore the commission 
urged the OAU Secretary Ge. 
neral to begin immediate con. 
sultations with his Arab Lea- 
gue counterpart with 2 view 
concerning the Ad-Hoc-Mi. 
nisterial conference of 11 Mem- 
bers entrusted with technical 
and material preparation of 
the first Afro.Arab Conference 
of Labour Ministers. . 


With regard to the structure 


of the Internationa] labour O:. 


ganization (ILO). the OAU La- 
bour Commission reaffirmed, 
among other things the need 
to democratise and reform the 
structure of the ILO keeping 
in mind the principle of equi- 
ty of states, to reflect gontem. 
porary international political 
and social realities and the 
deep aspirations of the peoples 
of the third world for a new 
and fair international social 
order. 


It also expressed support [07 
the group of 77 on several! 
issues within the framework of 
the ILO structure and activi_ 
ties, 

Considering the rapidly in. 
creasing number “f refugees in 


(continued cn page 18) 


The Secretary General of 
SRSP, President of the So- 
mali Democratic Republic 
Jaalle Mohamed Siad Barre, 
has participated in the 
evening of May a ceremony 
held at, the district of Ab- 
dulaziz of Benadir region, 
This ceremony was organi. 
zed by the executive Co. 
mmitte of the Somali wo 
men Democratic Organiza- 
tion of the region. The exe. 
cutive committee at the na. 
tional level of the said or- 
ganization were present at 
the ceremony, 


This tour commencea on 
11th April and was headed 
by Jaalle Faduma Omar Ha- 
shi, president of the SWDO, 
member of the CC of SRSP., 
The main objective of the 
tour was the mobilisation, 
organization and raising po- 
litical consciousness of the 
Somali women in the Bena- 
dir gion. Likewise their exe- 
cution of the decisions rea- 
ched g‘ the First extra-ordn- 
ary congress of the &RSP 
that of revolutionizing the 
administrative machinery of 
the state. Other related 
objectives were the execu- 
tion of the year of the child 
programme of 1979, The 
SWDO accepted the estab- 
lishment. of children fund 
by allocating the sum of 
11,270 somali shillings for 
the above fund. 


Jaalle Siad in a speech 
delivered on the occasion 
spoke about the leading role 
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Jaalle Siad Participates in the 
conculsion of Women’s Seminar 


of the somali women in the 
struggle waged for the free- 
dom and the independence 
of their country, the pro. 
cess of nation building, Uni. 
fying their society fighting 


against the enemies of the | 
Samali people such as hun- | 


ger, disease and ignorance. 


Further the president em. | 


phasised the present dyna. 
mic role of the Somali wo. 
men in the building of a 
new society based on equali- 
ty, Justice and unity. More- 
over, the president emphasi. 
sed the active role of the 
somali women in safeguar- 
ding the gains of the 21 oc- 
tober Revolution. Besides, 
he pointed out the different 
problems which the revolu. 
tion encountered in its life 
span of nine years and mo- 
re, Hence the experiences 
which the revolution gained 


through out the above period. 


has ergoled it to over come 
the new challenges lying a- 
head. Furthermore, waalle 
Siad urged the somali wo. 
men, to take an active role 
in the implementation of 


the programme of the year 
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of the child, fighting a- 
gainst hoarders, the buil 
ding of new society and sa- 


feguarding the gain of the 
Revolution. 


At the conclusion of the 
ceremony the president a. 
warded honorary certitica. 
tes to the various districts 
of Benadir Region, the po 
lice academay, the state pri. 
ting Agency, and other com. 
rades who took a lion’s sha- 
re in the implementation of 
the programme of the soma. 
li women democratic organi 
zation. Before the presi- 
dent’s Speech the chairman 
of the SWDO Jaalle Fatuma 
Omar Hashi, CC member de. 
livered a brief report dealing 
with the main activities of 
SWDO. Other participants 
present that ceremony were 
Vice-presidents SDR Assis- 
tant secretary General co 
SRSP Jaalle Brid General 
Ismail Ali Abokor, members 
of CC of SRSP, party secre. 
taries of the thirteen distric- 
ts of the Benadir Region 
and heads of social organi. 
tions. 


JAALLE SIAD RECIEVED THE 


SECRETARY WHO ARRIVED FROM CHINA 


On ‘7th May. The Gene. 
ral Secretary of the SRSP, 
President of the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic met with 
the party secretaries of the 
Region and other functio. 
naries who have recently 
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8 
| 


paid a friendly visit to 
the People’s Republic of 
China, 

Jaalle Siyaad, mentioned 
in his Seepch, while addre. 
ssing the secretaries, the 
inevitability of mutual 
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consultation with 


volved the head of the Re- 
gions to execute their practi. 
cal experience in the re- 
gions in which they are 
responsible, so that their 


! visit should not goin vain. 


The Commander of the victory 
Pioneer forces Jaalle Brid Ge- 
neral Abdirahman Abdi Hu- 
ssien member CC of SRSP, has 
made working tour ef the 
thirteen districts of Benadir 
Region. | 


The main objective of the 
said tour from 14 to 22 April, 
1979, was to maintain contact 

of the party leadership with 
the Somali masses. In each 
district the commander held 
meeting with the party social 
organizations, Victory Pioneer 
force committees and the mas. 
sses at large, Through out 
the tour Jaalle, Abdirahman 
delivered Speeches the last 
being the one he delivered at 
the conclusion of his tour in 
the district of wadajir. The 
main theme of the said spee- 
ches centered on the necessity 
of establishing constant dialo- 

gue between the party lead- 
ship and the somali people, In 
other words, the purpose of 
of such meetings is to keep the 


other | 
heads in fulfilling the party 
plans - such plans are men- 
tioned in the programme of 
SRSP. 


The President also in- | 


| 


| 


| 


teteie 
piteseee- 


The president heard g re- 
port from the secretary 
of the party committe of 
North. Western Region Jaalle 
Omer Salad Elmi who led 
the delegation to China. 
Jaalle Omer told that the 
Gelegation was warmly wel- 
comed and gained an inva. 
luable experience. 


The delegation amonz 
other delegations to china 
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COMMANDER OF THE VICTORY PIONEER 


BENADIR REGION 


somali masses informed about 
the affairs of their country, 
Furthermore, the commander 
empl! g ‘ised in his speeches. the 
urgent need for establishing 
social cooperation between the 
Somali Revolutionary S0ocia- 
list Party and the social or- 
ganizaaitions. He maintained 
that megiing full cooperation 
between the two would contri. 
bute immensely to the process 
of nation building and the 
improvement of the living 
standard of the somali people 
Moreover, he pointed out that 
the glorious Revolution of 21 
October 1969 has’ brought 
about drastic changes in al 
aspects of life, be it political, 
economic, social and defence. 
He continued that such chan- 
ges were self-evident in th 
progress and achievements 
made by the somali people du. 
ring the span of nine years 
and more of revolutionary 
construction. Hence, suc" 
progress Realised by the soma- 
li masses was due to the sin. 


a | 
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left the country on Sth Ap- | 
ril During their stay in 
china the delegation visited 
many regions and met 
many leaders and cadres. | 


Such visits will strengthen. 
and consolidate the rela- — 
tions between the two peo- 
ples and to gain experience 
from the chinese peopie’s 


| 
| 
struggle for the construc. = 
tion of their country. | 


—=: 


FORCES TOURS 


cerity of the revolutionary lea- 
dership dedicated to the socio 
economic development of thei: 
country. 


In contrast, the self.seekin;: 
reactionary regimes that pre- 
ceded the Revolution of 21 oc- 
tober 1969, replaced only the 
departing colonial powers and 
did nothing for the toiling 
masses of somalia. For ex. 
ample foreign policy of th 
siad regimes was characterized 
by the absence of sense of pur- 
pose and direction. However, 
the foreign policy of revolu- 
tionary somali is based on firm 
foundation such as the first, 
second, third charters and the 
resolutions of the first extra. 
ordinary congress of SRSP in 
January 1979. 


Furthemore, commanwue: 
Abdirahman described the pre- 
sent ongoing wars of national 
liberation in the African Horn 
as genuine and just wars, He 
stressed that the main objec- 
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tives of such wars led by WSLF 
SALF Eritrean liberation fron. 
ts etc. are the attainment of 
their inalienable right to self- 
determination. Consequently 
he mentioned the Fact that 
in the last part of 1977 WSLF 
and SALF have succeeded in 


A chinese delegation led by 
the Vice.chairman of the Chi- 
nese friendship Association 
with foreign countries, com. 
rade Luo Shigao began a two. 
week tour in Somalia, (29.4 13. 
5.79). The delegation arrived 
here with the invitation of the 
Somali friendship Association 
with foreign countries. 


During their stay in itic 
country the delegation hau 
friendly talks with the Assis- 
tant General Secretary of the 
SRsP, Jaalle Ismuil Ali Abokor. 
Chairman of the Ideology Eu- 
reau Jaallg Mohamed Aadai: 
Shekh, Chairman of foreign 
Affairs Bureau Jaalle Ah- 
med § Mohamud Farah, 
and Jaalle Warsame Ali Farah 
the secretary of the party com- 
mittee cf the Benadir Region 
who is also chairman of the 
Somali Friendship Association 
for foreign countries. 


On ihese occasions the two 
sides discussed matters con- 
cerning the relations between 


the liberation of the Major por- 
tion of their territories from 
the colonial yoke of the Ethio- 
pian empire.state, However 


Nevertheless WSLF and SA- 


SALF are bound to succeed, 
because their cause is g just 


FRIENDLY VISIT 


Files. tid 
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ples, the two parties,the com- 
plex situation in the horn oi 
Africa and the world at large. 
In these talks emphasis was 
laid on the need to consolidate 
and strengthen the existing re- 
lations between the two count. 
ries. During their stay in S0o- 
malia the de.cg..tion paid a 
friendly visit ta the current 
development projects in Afgoi, 
Hargeysa, Baydhabo, Jowhor 

and Mogadisho. These projects 
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ane. Lastly Jaalle Abdirahman 
urged both the party and 
itg social organizations to 
double their efforts in the pro- 
cess of nation building and to 
maintain constant vigilance 
against the enemies of the 
Revolution of 21 October 1969. 


agree tecte 
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chinese Gove: guent. 
In every place they 
chinese delegation Was warmly 
welcomed by the Somali peo- 
pie who showed their enthusi- 
aan towards the chinese 
he) e. : 
The delegation WwasS escor- 
ted by Jaalle Warsame Ali Fa- 
rah, the secretary of *’? party 
committee of the Benedir Re- 
sion who is also the chairman 
‘tho Scmali Friendship As7o 
ciation for foreign counties: 


visited 


the two countries the two peo- include projects handled by the 


meee ae ne 
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The entire somali people 

and especially the Somali wor- 


kers have enthusiastically ob- 
seived first May day Celebra. 
tions. For the somali people 
this very day has a 
dual significance. That is 
being the international wor- 
king class day and the second 
Anniversary of the foundation 
of the General Federation « 


cm mm a 


OF ist MAY Jb ooE 


Somali Trade Unions. 


Therefore, the mass-medl. 
of somalia have prepared dif- 
fferent Programmes for the 
cbuservation cf the abov> 
occasions. However, the Gene. 


ral federation of Somali Trade 


Unions have organised parades 
through out the main streets 


of Mogadishu. Among the par. ae 
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ticipants in the said parad 
were workers from the public 
and the private sectors. Besi- 
des, the federation organized 
competition through out 
the Regions of the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic, The First 
winner of the said competition 
trade Unions within the fede- 
ration participated in sport 
competition, The winner was 
the local government trade 
Union, Subsequently promo. 
tions, and honorary centifica- 
tes were given to workers who 
have demonstrated extra-ordi- 


nary work. 


On the other hand, first May 
celebrations were held throu- 
gh out the Somali Democratic 
In the above cele- 


Republic. 


COMMEMORATION OF {5th MAY 


The Somali people in Gene. 
ral and the Youth in particu. 
lar have observed of the 36th 
anniversary of the foundation 
of the Somali Youth league. 
This party was one of the lea 
ding political parties in the 
modern history of Somalia, Be- 
sides, SYL was vanguard na- 
tionalist party which achie. 
ved the independence of the 
Somali nation. Another im- 
portant significance of 15th 
May was the second anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the 
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Targa! 


brations participants were wor. 
kers and the masses at large. 
But a note worthy celebratio- 
ns was held on the night of 
first May at the National thea- 


tre in Mogadishu. Among tho. 
se who attended the ceremony 
was the Secretary General of 
SRSP, President of the SDR 
Jaalle Mohamed Siad Barre. 
After wards, president siad de- 
livered a speech on the occa- 
sion of first May celebration. 


In his speech the president 
congratulated whole heartedly 
the somali workers in their 
observation of the above cele. 
bration and the second Anni- 
versary of the Foundation of 
the General Federation of So- 
mali Trade Unions. Readers 
are reminded that the text of 
the president’s speech will be 
published in this Issue of Hal. 
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soma P Bacolationar Youth 
Union (SRYV). 


The Said Union has organi. 
sed different Programmes 10r 
the accasion. that is political 
orientation, mobilisation 
and mass procession. Besides, 
other programmes of similaz 
nature were organised by the 
mass.media, Other celebra- 
tions were held throughout th- 
territory of the Somali Democ- 
ratic Repulic. The main parti. 
cipants in the above abserva. 
tion were Youth and the ma. 


sses at large. 


. In Mogadishu grande pro 
cession was organised by the 
youth and social organizations. 
Wreath of flowers were laid at 
the monuments of the un. 
known soldier, Sayed Moha- 
med Abdalla Hassan, and Ha. 
wa Tako. Equally, a ceremony 
was held at the national threa- 
tre on the night of 15th May. 


Among the leading personall- 


(Continued from page 13) 


’ Africa the commission, urged 
the OAU member states to give 
-& more liberal treatment to 
refugees segking employment 
and asylum in their respec. 
tive countries. 


It also called on African 
governments to continue to 
provide facilities for the 
training, education, placement 
and employment of African 
Refugees and give active sup. 
port t@ the concerned Interna- 
tional bodies in these spheres. 

On OATUY, the Commi 
ssion urged; OAU member Sta. 
tea. to Seriously consider imple 
menting the previous resolu. 
tions of the commission calling 
for direct financial grants and 
assistanceg to the OATUU to 
enable it to extend its opera. 
tional activities in the conti- 
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ties who attended the func- 
tion was the Secretary General 
of SRSP, President of the SDR 
J/le Mohamed Siad Barre, Vice 
presidents, membres of the C© 
of SRSP and the social organi- 
tions. 


The President speaking on 
the occasion hag congratula- 
ted the progressive Somali 
Youth on their day of 15th 
May. Similarly, he spoke 
about the long arduous strug. 


nent at this crucial and infant 
stage of its development. On 
the field of labor, employment, 
population and related social 
problems the commission deci. 
ded omong asther things. 


That the draft programme of 
work presented by the Secre- 
taries shall constitute of the 
urce of working material for 
the future activities of the 
commission. This draft should 
be enriched with proposals 
from member states and it 
should be submitted to the 
session of the commission. 


It also called upon the OAU 
Secretary - General to facilita. 
te the establishment of a Pan- 
African Employers Organiza- 
tion, giving the necessary 
moral support and technical 
assistance. 

Finally, the OAU Labour 
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gies of Samaii peopie for the 
attainment of their freedom 
and independence. Further, 
he pointed out the dynamic 
vanguard role played by the 
somali Youth in that, struggle 
and urged them not to lessen 
their struggle in the building 


| of their nation and for raising 


that the text of the president's 
speech will be published in this 


issue of Halgan, 


commission during its 4th Ses. 
sion held in Mogadishu, adop- 
ted a special resolution insti 
tutionlizing the Conference of 
African Labour Administratogs 
and Experts that normally pre- 
eedes the session of African 
Ministers of Labour, Ht was 
decided that, henceforth, the 
African Administrators Con. 
ference will meet regularly 
for 3 days prior tothe con- 
vening of the Labour Minister 
Session and will be charged 
with the task of preparing the 
agenda for the Ministers 
Assembly. The 4th Session 
also adopted resolutions aimed 
at improving the methods of 
work and procedures of the 
OAU Labour Commission, 

The Somali Minister of La- 
hour and Social Affair will ser- 
ve as the current chairman of 
the commission until its re- 
gular 5th session next April. 


~~ 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Lebanon: Target of Israeli Agression 


daad’s movement and the 
other forces affiliated to it 
that are based in Lebanon. 


The war between Isreal 
and Arabs has entered a new 
phase, But itis not strang2 
that Israel is waging the- 
se constant and continuous 
aggression against Lebanon 
in order to further her Zio- 
nist ambitions. 


| As has been explained of. 
| ten by the Israel authorites 
| the motives behind Israeli 


wate te ee eee 


aggeression against Leba- 
non is the Fgestinian pre- 
sence there, which she clai- _ 
ms ig 4 threat to her suvival. 
That is why Israel is deter- 


The sityation in the Midd- = ss a 
As @ matter af fect this mined to oust the Plestin. _ 
| 
| 


l 

' le East is worsening. A new 

| crisis brought with many 
difficulties and this has 
come about after Israel en- 

| tered a one-sided agreement 


new Israel stand towards a nn and to | 
Lebanon has given rise to perse them in the Arab 


countries. ! 
a new _ ) 

with the isolationist forces A fog in the develop 7 
of Lebanon in ordertoescal  §- ™™ her former policy | The Palestinian struggle __ 
Wan ae | n, Which has been confined to inside Lebanon has linked ) 


Be her warot aggression. =, guneeet of Ba'ad ad nese 
If to : 
in thg lands she occupies _ Ppo: a itse the nationalist for 


| But her attacks have not , | 
' been confined to the South | aii es alia 
' Of Lebnon but have been 


extended to the major towns 
of Lebanon. 


Israel has of late made uf 
Lebanon a target of ageres- 
. Sion and fas in addition 
| given full support to Sa’ad 
Xadaad who has declared 
what he calls, «The Free 
Republic of Lebanon». 


Such developments ge 
the result of the prevailing | 
condition in the middle East. 
It is not difficult to unde- 
rstand the motives behind 
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ces struggling there thus 
enabling the plestinians to 
get support and to stay 
there. 


_ 


The expulsion of the pa- 


lestinian from Lebanon is 
not the only objective of 
Israel, New circumstances 
have arisen in the area in 
the wake of the present 
situation in the middle Fast. 
resulting in that variation ©; 
the fortunes of war between 


Israel end the Arabs and . 


giving the Israels a chance 


to persecute the palestinians _ 


struggling in Lebanon. 


Beside the Palestenians in | 


Lebanon there are the Ar- 
ab Peace Force statjoned 
there that is consisting of 
units belonging to the Syr. 
ian Republic, which is vie- 
wed by Israel tantamount 
to palestenian presence — a 
factor that is a menace to 


Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov. 
Lenin was born on 22nd. Ap- 
ril, 1870 in the Volga Town 
(On the bank River Volga) 
of simbirsk now known as ul- 
yanovsk where he spent 
his childhood and youth. He 
Came from gq progressive and 
democratic Family. 


He was borninanera_ in 
which the revolutionary pro- 
cess of the oppressed people 
reached its highest level. At 
the time, the working class 
Was Waging a decisi.e struggl« 
against bourgeoi. blood - suc. 
kers. 


The first proletarian govern- 
ment was established in Fran- 
ce-the Paris comune, one yeni 
after the birth of Comrade Le. 


between the two». Of cour- 


| ee 


Israel security and peace. | 
Israel has therefore, also the | 
aim of expelling this pease | 
force from Lebanon. | 


Hence Israel looks upon ! 
Lebanon as a source of dan. | 
ger to her existing if there | 
are together the Palestinians | 
and the Arab Peace Force. | 
| 
| 


Viewed from another an- | 
gle Israel agression against 
Lebanon reflects Manahem 
Begin’s request of Labanon | 
to sign a peace agreement 


se this meant to force on | 
Lebanon an agreement with | 
Israel and to force her to | 
withdraw from the Bagdad | 
commitments. | 

| 


It is also abvious that Is- | 
rael and their allies wish to 
see an understanding rea | 
ched between Israel and the 
Arab countries, | 


nin, during that periad a pir- 


sistent struggle Was 
being waged by the forces ic 
build a new .nd just society 
in this planet. 


The existing class struzgie- 
of that epoch aros2 his revolu- 
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Peace based on justice and 
the liberation of the Arab 
lands cannot be brought ab- 
out through a forced agree- 


ment that is favourable to 


Isruef’ Neither can Israeli 
aggression lead to any just 
settlement for it can only 


end in a spurious peace. 


The peace sought by the 
Arab peoples and the peace- 
loving forces of the world is 
that which bears the right 
of self-determination for the 
Palestenian peoples and in. 
order to enable them to re- 
turn to their own homeland 
and form a state or govern. 
ment of their own, with Is- 
rael toleave all the Arab 
lands which she is accup- 


ying illegally. 


It igonly through the 
above criteria that peace wi- 
th justice and full freedom 

can be established. 


oe es ee ee en eS 


tionary sentiments. The 
working class movement in 
Russia WaS in @ head-on con- 
frontation with the regctiona: 

characters of the political and 
social system of the Tsarist 
Russia. There was severe 
need for a leader who wou. 
be able to weld them into. 
real fighting force. 


The immortal leader V. I. Le-. 
nin was the first founder ci 
revolutionary proletarian Bol 
shevik Party, laterin 1919 
re-named the communist Pari* 
of the Soviet Union. 


Lenin propounded ideas and 
laid down the basis of a Par: 
of a new type that would ra’ 


(Continued on page 36) 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 


The Secretary General of the 
SRSP and President of SDR 
Jaalle Mohamed Siad Barre on 
12 April attended a ceremony 
held at the Military Officers 
Club marking the 19th anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
somali National Army. 


The ceremony was also at- 
tended by SDR Vice-Presidents 
Jaalle Lt. General Mohamed 
Ali Samatar, Major General 
Hussein Kulmie Afrah, Briga- 
dier General Ismail Ali Abokor, 
SRSP Central Committee me- 
mbers and high ranking offi- 
cers from the national Army. 


At the ceremony, the Hor- 
sed Artists of the national Ar- 
my enteitained the Party with 
shert plays. 


In a radio address made on 
the occassion, the President 
first conveyed his preeting 
and congratulations to. ail 
the members of the National 
Army and wished them and 
their families health, Victory 
end many happy returns on 
the occassoin. 


Jaalle Siad stated that the 
Somali masses in considera- 
ticn cf the dedication and ho- 
nesty of the National Armv 
has shown during its 19 years 
of existence, look upon 12th 
April as a great festival and 
celebrate it enthusiastically. 


The president commen- 
ded the officers of the Natis- 
nal Army and the Ministry 
of Defence in general for the 


+ 


Nauonal Army wi; 


efficiency and patriotism with 
which they have fulfilled their 
responsibility. 


«lam confident that mem- 
bers of the Somali National 


_ Army are fully prepared for 


Safeguarding the fruits of the 
socialist revolution and defen. 
ding National Unity» he said. 

Jaalle siad urged the Somali 
National Army to constantly 
maintain the dignity and the 
popularity they enjoy among 
the Somali people, and stre. 
Ssed upon them to increase 
their efforts in fulfiling No- 
tional ‘Tasks. 


Jaalle Lt. General Mohamed 
Ali Samater the First vice-Pre. 
sident and the Minister of De. 
fence, who also delivered a 
speech on the anniversary ce- 
lobrations, underlines the 1978 
acnievements of the Somali 
Naticnal Army and reiterated 
that the revolutionary steps 
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taken have never failed to 
bring victory and progress to 
the Somali Nation. 


Despite our inummerable ac. 
hievements» he continued, 
«We must live up to the ex- 
pectation of the Somali peop- 


le in defending the country, 
safeguarding the revolutionary 
gains and assuring the sove- 
reignty and unity of the Soma- 


li people. 


Eailier in the day, Jaalle 
Samater laid wreaths of flo. 
WCiS at the capital’s memorial 
monuments of the unknown 
soldier the hero Seyid Moha. 
med Abdullg Hassan, the ma- 
ther Hawo Tako and Dagahtu: 
Momument. 


The National Army Day 
was also celebrated in the coun. 
try’s various regions and dis- 
tricts. 
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24 APRIIL, INTERNATIONAL DAY OF YOUTH SOLIDARITY 


The Commemoratian of the 
24th April this year is taking 
place while the international 
situation shows that the balan- 
ce of force is tipped more and 
more in favour of the youth 
and peoples who are struggling 
imperialism, colonialism, neo- 
colonialism, apartheid, racism, 
fascism and reaction, for pea- 
ce, democracy and social pro- 
gress. 


Young people and progre- 
ssive man-kind hailed with en. 
thusiasm the great victories 
achieved by the people of Afri- 
ca, Asia and Latin America, 
yet Millions of people and 
youth are still suffering from 
colonialism, discrimination, 2- 
Partheid, racism and oppre- 
ssion in South Africa, Namibia 
Zimhabue, Palestine, Western 
Somali, Somali Abbo, Eritrea 
and other countries. 


The oppressed nations and 
their liberation Movements 
that bear the burnt of the stru- 
ggle enjoy the solidarity of th 
international community eve- 
ry year on the occasion of the 
24th April, which is a factor of 


great importance. 


The Declaration on the gran 
ting of Independence to colo. 
nial countries and peoples is 
for the democratic and progre- 
ssive mankind an occasion to 
recall the many nations that 
have acceded to Independence 
since 1960. 


It is also an occasion to 
pay tribute to the many youth 
and peoples who are still suf- 
ffering torture and presecu- 
tion so that their countries can 
be freed from the yoke of co- 
lonialism and thus join the 
community of free nations, 
and isan occasion to rea- 


ffirm our common commit- 
ment to act, for the liberation 
af the last remaining colonia: 
territories in the world. Also 
we have to contribute to the 
implementation of the interna- 
tional conventions on the ei 
mination of all forms of colo- 
nial dominaton and Racial Dis- 
crimination, ‘These declarations 
represent the desire of nations 
for peace, national indepen- 
dence, human dignity and in- 
ternational cooperation. 


Indeed, in modern history, 
colonialism and racism are 
indissolubly linked, to such an 
extent that it is often difficult 
to seperate the colonial yoke 
from racial problems. 


In Southern African countries 
racism is a system of national 
oppression and a crime against 
humanity and human rights 


— a 


are denied to them totally. 
Therefore, the case is similar 
to that of the people in the 
Horn of Africa (Eritrea, Wea- 
tern Somali and Somali Abbo) 
which is under the rule of 
Mengistu regime. | 


The United Nations, its spe- 
cialized agencies and the inter- 
national Community must 
bear particular responsibility 
towards all peoples in the 
world. 


On the 24th April day of in- 
ternational Youth Solidarity 
the world youth spare no effort 
to promote new and diverse 
actions of solidarity (Launch 
campaign, meetings, Symposi- 
um, trips etc) with the peo- 
ple and youth fighting for li- 
berty, national independence 
and social progress. 


OAU INFORMATION MINISTERS CONFERENCE 


The Somali Delegation to 
the OAU Information Ministe- 
rs, Conference arrived in Addis- 
Ababa on the 4th of April after 
being stranded Nairobi for « 
days following refusal by the 
Abysinian regime to Issue en- 
try visas to the delegation’s 
members. 


The Somali delegation’s 
arrival in Addis Ababa was 
facilitated by the intervention 
of the OAU Secretariat after 
Somalia’s letter of protest, ear- 
lier in the week, to the Secre-. 
tary General of the OAU, Mr. 
Adem. Kodjo. 


The Somali delegation led 
by the acting Director of the 
Somali National News Agency 
(SONNA) Jaalle Saed Moha- 
mud Haji returned home on 


oe OD a 


llth April after participating 
in the OAU information Minis. 
terrs Conference held in Addis 
Ababa. 


Briefing newsmen at the 
airport J/le Siad pointed 
out = that the, confe- 
rence discussed ways of estab. 
lishing a pan-Africa News 
Agency the proposal of which 
was recommended by the Af. 
rican heads of state during 
their summit in 1963, 


He said the conference 
also decided to establish five 
regional news centers, Sudan 
was selected to be the News 
center for Eastern Africa, Ni- 
geria for West Africa, Zambig 
for Southern Africa, Zaire for 
Central Africg and Libya for 
North Africa. He added that 
a number of committees were 
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nominted to coordinate the 
agency's activities, He also 
siad that the forth coming 
OAU Summit will decide on 
the Location of the Agency’s 
head quarters and the day its 
operation will commence, sin- 
ce none of the implimenting 
proposals preseted has received 
the necessary majority appro. 
val af the ministerial confe- 
rence. Jaalle Said added 
that, during their stay in 
Addis Ababa, the Somali de- 
legation, unlike their African 
colleagues, were maltreated 
contrary to the OAU, internat. 
ional laws and human rights 
conventions. 


«This type of violations are 
not uncommon to the Abyssin- 
ian regime in Addis Ababa» he 
said. 


Earlier when the delegation 
was stranded in Nairobi on 
their way to Addis Aaba, a sta- 
tement released by the SDR 
Ministry of Information and 
National Guidgnce on 3rd_ Ap- 
ril conded. the Addis-Ababa 
regime’s violations of the char- 
ter and the principles of the 
Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) as well as agreements 
reached between thig organi- 
zation and its member states. 


The statemen said that the 
Abyssinian regime has acted 
against an argreement concu. 
luded between the SDR Forei- 
gn Minister, J/le Abdi: g1man 
Jama Barre and OAU Secretery 
General, Mr. Edem Kodjo, du- 
ring the recent African Fore- 
ign Ministers 32nd Conference 
held in Nairobi. 


This agreement between 
the Somali Minister and the 
OAU Secretary General stipu. 
lated that the SDR, which has 
always played an active role 
in the promotion of co-operat. 
ion and African Unity, has in 
future to take part in the OAD, 
and International Conference 
to be held in Addis Ababa. 


The SDR’s previous decision 
not toa participate in addis. 
Ababa’s conference, was taken 
because the Ethiopian Capital 
has become a scene of crisis, 
unrest and insecurity where 
the rulling junta grossly vio- 
lateg the charter and princi- 
ples of the OAU. 


«Although nothing has 
changed in that situation, yet 
the Somali Democratic Repub 
lic has received an official and 
solemn undertaking from 
OAU which guaranteed for res- 


pect and security for the So. 


Mali delegates attending such 
conferences», the statement 
said, adding that an agree. 
ment to this effect was also 
reached between the OAU and 
the Addis Ababa Regime. 


In accordance with this 
pledge on the party of the 
OAU, the SDR accepted to 
participate in the African In- 
formation Ministers Conferen. 
ce and made this known to the 
Secretary General of the OAU, 
Adem Kojo. It was unfortu- 
nate, however that the Sama- 
li delegation to attend the con- 
ference were stranded in Nairo. 
bi after the Ethiopian Regime 
denied them entry visas. 
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The statement added that 
as a result, of this the SDR 
has sent a letter of protest to 
the OAU Secretary General. 


«The Abyssinian regime 
has no right whatsoever to 
gtop the OAU member coun- 
tries from participating in the 
organizations, Conference» 
Said the statement, 


«This shameful and impru. 
dent act by the Abyssinian 
Regime», it continued «is a 
manifestation of Ethiopia’s 
incompliance with the establi- 
shed principles, laws and dip. 
lomatic norms between govern- 
ments and it seems that the 
wrong illusion that the con- 
tinent’s common organization 
is one which it can manipulate 
to its own suiting and a forum 
where it can fulfill its own po- 
licies and interests.» 


The statement warned 
that Addis Ababa Regime re. 
peats such a violation», the 
OAU member state would not 
tolerate one country to bar 
another member from atten- 
ding the various ionferences of 
the Organization and principle 
of the OAU as well ag the re. 
solutions passed by the African 
heads of states. 


«This flagrant and nefari- 
ous act onthe part of the 
Abyssinian Regime, would 
consequently prompt the Afri- 
can leaders to consider trans. 
fering the OAU head quarters 
from Addis Ababa», the state- - 
ment said. 
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®, PANAFRICAN CONFERENZE ON REFUGEES 


A Somali delegation headed 
by the Minister of local Go- 
vernments and Rural Deve. 
lopment Jaalle Maj-General 
Jama Mohamed Ghalib leit 
for Arusha, Tanzaniqg on 
May 4 to attend the Pan-Af- 
rican conference on Kketu. 
gees which opened there on 
the 7th May, 1979. 


The 10-day Conference 


discussed ways and mean. 


of alleviating the sufferings © 
and frustrations of African 


Refugees, 


Somalia is one of the Af. 
rican countries severely al- . 
fected by the Refugee prob- 


lem which necessitated th: 
setting up of several camps 
to deal with influx of Refu. 


gees escaping the suppres — 


sion and atrocities of t.::- 
Abyssinian colonial Regime. 


The delegation included 
Somali’s ambassador in Ge- 
neva, and State co.ordinato. 
of Refugee affairs. 


Statement delivered by 
H, E.S.M, Ghalib, Minister 
of local Governments and 
Rural Development of the 
SDR to the Pan-African 
Conference on Refugees 


held at Arusha, Tanzania, | 


(7th — 17th May 1972) 
says among other thing: 


«The question of refugees 
is a major international 
problem of particular conce- 
m tothe African contin- 
ent and it is therefore sisg- 
nificant that we, are al! 
present here, examine it 
objectively with the aim 0° 
resolving or at least redu- 
cing itg impact and con- 
cequences, In 1967 a Pan- 


African Conference was 
concened to look in.to the 
legal, Social and economic 
aspect of the refugee prob. 
lem in Africa. This Second 
Pan-African Conference i: 
of exceptional character 
and significance since itis 
being held at aq critical pe- 
riod when the situation o! 
African Regugees has pro. 
ven to be extremely serious 
both in terms of its gravity 
and dimension. This fact is 
hightened in the compre. 
hensive preparations made 
for this conference and the 
impcrtant guidelines gid 
suggestions contained in 
the opening address delive- 
red by President Nyerere. 
An appreciation of this gra. 
ve and drastic situation i: 
manifested by the greater 
interest and attention de. 
monstrated and the com- 
paratively wider participa. 
tion of OAU member states, 
International Organiza- 
tions, Agencies and other 
states at this conference. 


The statistical assessment 
we have before us shows 
that there were one millicn 
refugees in Africa about ten 
years ago. Today we are 


confronted with the esti. - 
mated figure of four mil. © 


lion and the forecast that 
the number is increasing 
at an alarming rate. 


It is most important to 
examine that African refu- 
gee problem within Pan-Af. 
rican context and in corres- 
pondence with African rea- 
lity. The difficult struggle 
that Africa is waging aga- 
inst colonialism, neo.colonia- 
lism, racism, apartheid, ali- 
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en domination and against 
all violation of human ri. 
ghts. 


Is one of the major cau- 
ses for the existence of the 
four miliian African Refu. 
gees, This conference shou. 
ld he able to provide us & 
more scientific basis upon 
which to make oppropriate 
recommendations on these 


This August assemly is 
fully aware that following 
the tragic events in th 
Horn of Africa the Gover- 
nment of the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic in coo. 
poration with the UNHCR 
and other humanitarian 
organizations and through 
bilateral assistance from 
sympathetic countries, lau- 
nched an emergency reuef 
programme for a large num. 
ber of refugees in its terri. 
tory. These large number 
of people enter the territory 
of the Somali Democratic 
Republic due to compelling 
circumstances beyond their 
control, circumstances that 
involved brutal oppression 
and violence. 


Our official estimates 
put the figure of such refu- 
gees around 500,000 Out of 
this number, so far, 170.0CC 
are in Refugee camps. Wwe 
have been able to set up 2( 
Camps in 13 Districts un- 
der 5 Different regions of 
the Somali Democratic Re- 
public. With the assistance 
of the UNHCR, other orga- 
nizations and states, these 
refugees are provided wit! 
basic necessities like faced, 
shelter, medicine, education 
and other social amenities, 
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we are in the process of tor- | ying that Somalia alone — the point made in the ope- 
| mulating concrete projects _ cannot shoulder the heavy ning addreas by Presideni 
| in order to involve the refu. _ burden of the implementa. Nyerer, the fact that the 
| gees in self-help program- tion of these and other vi _—srefugees of Africa is prima 
| mes, | 
| | 
| 

: | 
| 

| 


tal projects required for the rily an African problem 
refugee people in Somali te. and responsibility, We, as — 
The Somali Goverment is __ rritory. our part are ready to parti — 
seriously considering the fe. | cipate positively in bilateral 
asibility of such a plan in The Minister concluded and multilateral efforts to, 


terms of its practicality and his statement by with an find out not only tempora- 
the financial resources it ' appeal for greater External ry solution but also long 
would entail. | assistance to cope with the _—iasting solution based on 

' immense magnitude of the . justice and the respect 0! 
! In vliew of our serious _ refugee problem in Africa. | fundamental human rights 
' human and material limi- Nevertheless, he continued, | including the right of self.’ 
' tations, it goes without sa. . we would like to emphasize determination. | 
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“PLANT DAY» OBSERVED 


The Somali Democratic Re. given to their preservation and ply with the laws established 
public Vice-President Jaalle propagations throughout the for the ranges. 
Major General Hussein Kulmie country, | 
Afrah planted at the promises The Minister of Livestock 
of the Bondhere District in Jaalle Kulmie stated that the Jaalle Yuusuf Ali Osman who 
Mogadishu the first plant revolution fully realizing the also spoke on the occassion, 
marking the anniversary ofthe § importance of plants, wild stated that the ministry of 


planting day 17 April. games and livestock to the eco- Livestock and its affiliated 
nomical development of the agencies spent great efforts 
The ceremony was also parti. country, devoted a whole mi. to the development, and preser 


cipated by the SDR Minister nistry and an Agency for their vation of the National ranges. 
Osman Benadir regional Par- The Vice-president Jaalle 
ty Secre Jaalle Warsame ulmi sam 

Al no and 2000 students =e sito panes practi a ec ee ba 7 oe 
from the schools of Benadir saat pe. Pee Cons Stadium tothe Horsed 


; tian of the students in the 
egi lanted 5,000 trees eam mmemora 
ni carl plantation was to inculcate in : in co ion © 


anne ares them! love for the plants, eho Flenag ey: 
In a speech he made on the Similar cermonies marking 
occasion, Jaall Kulmie explai- Jaalle Kulmie called upon the Planting Day were held 


ned the significance of the the Somali people to render also throughout the regions 
plants and the attention the great care towards the preser- and the Districts of the coun- 
revolutionary government has vation of the plants and com. try. 


ad 
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In the earlier part of this 
article a brief summary was 
given about the conceptual 
foundations of fhe African 


Philosophy thesis. To do this 


we concentrated on the ideas 
offered by its principal advo- 
cates, such as Janheinz Jahn, 


John Mbiti, Professor 
Kunent and, Lo a 
lesser extent, the philoso. 


pher.poet and politician Leo- 
pold Senghor. The main task 
of these philosophers boiled 
down to the argument fora 
system of beliefs, viewpoints 
peculiar to the African society 
and adding up toform an 
African philosophy different 
fromand in contradjction to 
world philosophy, specifically 
European philosophy. Their 
point of departure is to re- 
view all philosophic categories 
such as time and space, mo- 
tion, reason and emotion, the 
abstract, and concrete, etc, to 
conform them to the recently 
discovered African philosophy, 
of whom the above gentle- 
men are its militant Vanguard. 
As far as they are concerned 
African philosophy imbues all 
philosophical categories with 
a@ new content originating 
from the Bantu world view 
such as functionality, concre- 
teness, emotionalism, rejec- 
tion of an analytic framework, 
and as regards time, John 
Mbiti argues that for the Afri- 
can time dissolves into the 
now (Sara), and the past 
(Zamani). 

Accordingly for the African 
the future does not exist since 
life flows imperceptibly, with. 


out any future temporal di- 
mension. John Mbiti who 
adheres to this point of view, 
tries hard not toall into a 
logical contradiction, and the- 
refore subsumes the future 
within the two tenses which 
alone enjoy rational validity 
in African philosophic time 
scale. The Hantu concept of 
Janheinz Jahn itself falls into 
metaphysical categories inas- 
much as he tries to give it a 
specific and unique African 
attributes. However metaphy. 
sical exposition of what is 
meant by African philosophy 
attains its exemplary heights 
in the ideas of professor Ku- 
nene, whom we dealt with 
relatively ina more compre- 
hensive fashion in the first 
part of our article. 


A generalised version of our 
critical attitute to the pro- 
ponents of African philoso 
phy has already been offered! 
and in this article we will at- 
tempt to fortify the criticisms 
forwarded, ky adducing fur- 
ther theoretical grounding for 
the rejection of the African 
philosophy thesis. For one 
thing this thesis can be 
found to hold minimal cogent 
arguments since,as we argued 
and will now argue, African 
philosophy in its evolution 
and development is insepar 
able from that of world 
philosophy, Secondly 
those who persistently ad- 
vance the idea of the philoso- 
phy thesis try to deduce it 
from the premises of the Afri- 
can literature and furthermore 
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IS THERE AN AFRICAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
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expend all their energy to 
expound g literary standpoint 
bereft of idealogical content. 
In other words they do all in 
their power to conceive li- 
terature as a dimension free 
of ideological struggle and 
influence. In actual fact the 
ideological purity ta which 
they are dedicated is mostly 
designed to combat the mar- 
xist - Leninst ideology, Thus, 
right at the start, one realises 
the masked and dubious na- 
ture of the African philosophy 
thesis: It is but another form 
of bourgeois wall of self-de- 
fence, initiated to engender 
self-deception in the African 
masses, In other words it 
is anther way of consolida- 
ting the idea of propping the 
foreign, alien ideologies, whi- 
ch but amounts to the rejec- 
tion of the marxist scientific 
ideology toe which the African 
intelligentsia and masses are 
now receptive in their stru. 
ggle against imperialist and 
neo-colonialist domination . 
However a greater elaboration 
on the two points above 
stated becomes imperative 
and its to this that we will 
now address ourselves. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 


Philosophy the science of 
sciences, the love of wisdom 
emerged initially in the seats 
and cradle of civilisation, the 
settled areas in and around the 
big rivers of the Nile, 
the Yangtze, Indus. Eup. 
hrates, etc, i.e. the rumblings 
of philosophical thought we- 
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re first heard in Eypt, China, 
India and Asia minor. ‘The 
charvicks. an Indian materia- 
list school came up with the 
first principles of the pri- 
mary elements of which thé 
universe is formed. i.e 
The four elements of water, 
air, fire, and earth. This 
conception of the school we- 
re subsequently developed 
by classical Greek philosophy. 


The philosohy of antiquity 
attained its full maturity in 
slavcholding Greece and Ho- 
me, Greek soil saw the full 
germination and flourishing 
of the best in hu- 
man _ philosophy, attain- 
able under the conditions 
then prevailing. A _ naive 
and spontaneous materialist 
intrepretation of the world 
sprang up and was advocated 
by Heraclitus, Democritus 
Epicurus, and others, De. 
mocritus transcended the for- 
merly limited parameters of 
materialist outlook and came 
up with assumption that the 
universe consists of small, in- 
destructible and _ indivisible 
particles called atoms plus a 
void or vacum. With the 
help of this he could get rea. 
dy answers for the multiple 
and diverse elements, pheno- 
mena and processes in the 
world, Furthermore he at- 
gued that atoms had the 


quality of swerving and this . 


gave them inexhausitible po. 
tentialities of changing their 
quality, property, essence, con- 
tent, form, etc, Add to this 
the dialectical methodology 
of Heraclitus which cogently 
argued for a world in a flux 
which continuously changed 
due to contradictions inherent 
in the objects and phenomena, 
and you find that the ma- 
terialist conception was alrea-. 
dy developed enough to stand 
on its feet. 


On the other hand there 


na 


were the famous Greek rhi- 
losophers. Plato, Aristotle 
and socrates. Plato cham. 
pioned a philosophical concep. 
tion opposite to Democritus, 
i.e he laid down the founda- 
tion for an idealist interpre 
tation of the world, For Pla. 
to the sole realities in the 
world are the Ideas, «Which 
are not ideas such a8 pass 
through the minds of men 
but entities existing in a re- 
gion outside time and space, 
changeless themselves, and 
unaffected by changes in ma- 
terial objects». ‘Thus, «Ideas 
are the only objects of know. 
ledge in the Universe. Con- 
cerning all other things we 
have only opinions, fallible 
and irrational, whereag know- 
ledge is enduring, infallibe, 
and rational». In announcing 
the hegemony of Ideas over 
the objective material world 
Plato spells out another inte- 
gral aspect of the idealist scho- 
cl of philosophy, trg' is the un- 
knowability of the world, and 
in his book the Republic he 


takes up the example of the. 


Cave, arguing that man finds 
himself in a cave, and as such 
his vision is limited. Aris- 
totle his student, and Alexan- 
der the Great’s instructor, 
vehemently disagreed with 
his former teacher. He held 
that ideas are not present in 
another world apart from ma. 
terial things, but in this world 
inside material things, and 
this view of Aristotle is one 
which makes the universe» a 
universe of form and matter 
in whose union reality is 
found», This view point of 


Aristotle is a materialist one, 
but then later Aristotle slipped 
back into idealism, as he ¢a- 
me up with a dualistic concep- 
tion of the world, as is con. 
tained in his distinction of 
formless matter, which is the 
material world. and pure 
form, which is the unmoved 
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mover, which is but an ideali- 
st fabrication of Aristotle. So- 
crates to whom Plato was a 
disciple, and dedicated much 
of his writing to, can be con. 
sidered a dialectician per ex- 
cellence, Socrates took upon 
himself the gigantic task of 
freeing man, in his case the 


_Athenians from ignorance, the 


accordingly day in day out 
posed questions on justice, 
piety, goodness, badness, etc, 
in other words he had dialo. 


gues with anyone prepared to 


listen, and in the answers they 
gave resolved will lead to the 
discovery of the truth, 


Subsequent Romanian and 
other Western European phi. 
losophy was immensely influ- 
enced by Greek philosophy, 
thus the categories extensive. 
ly dealt with by philosophers 
are, by and large, categories 
singled out for critical study 
by the Greeks. The important 
point to note is that philoso. 
phers became divided into 
two major groupings: Mater- 
rialists and Idealists, and this 
is the underlying principle of 
all preceding philosophy, and 
today’s modern philosophy. 
The debates between the two 
schools boils down to the 
pre-eminence or priority given 
to either matter (nature) 
or thought (consciousness) . 
To put it differently it is the 
principle of handling the rela- 
tion af object-subject, or Sub- 
ject-object catagories. Mate. 
rialist outlook. particularly the 
dialectical materialist me- 
thod of K. Marx and F. En- 
gels scientifically argues for 
the pre.eminence of matter 
over thought, which is s2en 
as a product of the former. 
Hence Marxiam dialectics pro- 
ceeds on the premises of ob- 
ject-subjet, relations. Idea- 
listic schools, in all their mul- 
titudionus varjants proceed 
from subject-object relations, 
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and view that God is the 
creator of the material world: 


Human practice, experience 
and critical scientific studies 
attained, advanced human 
knowledge indisputably proves 
the falsity of idealist claims 
that the spirit, thought, and 
consciousness rule over the 


natural and material beings 


of which they are but a con. 
ceptual reflection. 


This reasonably long expose 
has been given to answer the 
wild claims of African philo 
sophy thesis, since now we 
can anly he tonvinced i. 
African philosophy is part and 
parcel of the mainstream of 
human philosophy. Therefore 
the debates and dissentions 
registered in world philasophy 
can but rage in African philo. 
sophy, which ought to find an- 
swers for the basic question of 
philosophy. And obviously 
those answers cannot contra- 
dict the ones given by the 
foremost minds of human 
thought, i.e European philoso. 
phers, as well as others on 
when history devolved the du- 
ty of addressing them selves 
ty of addressing themselves 
man predicament. Space and 
time will not give the Afri- 
cans a special treatment and 
fate. The African, Just like 
all other people live in this 
real material world, which has 
its object inexorable natural 
and human laws, which affec. 
ts all in pretty well the same 
fashion, 


Literary foundations for the 
African philosophy = thesis 


As they say, « drowninc 
man hangs onto the straw», 
and this is true of the African 
philosophy thesis. The pro. 
ponents of a seperate African 
philosophy lean heavily on the 
accumulated body of African 
literature to find justifications 
for their arguments. In fact 


they mostly lean heavily on 
a segment uf African ics 
ture, i.e. literary negritude and 
the writings of wole soyinka 
ta give firm grounding to a 
respectable African philoso. 
phy capabblie of attracting an 
emotional attachment. For 
the readers’ benefit, the negri- 
tude movement was a philoso. 
phical and literacy protest 
movement which sprang up 
in Parig in the 1930's and 
continued enjoying influence 
amongest french speaking Af- 
rican intellectuals through the 
1940’2 1950’s and with minor 
formal matamorphosis in the 
1960’s. Leopold Senghor, A. 
Cesaire, D. Diop, B, Diop, and 
a host, of other French spea- 
king African intellectuals 
contributed to the emergence 
and development of negritude. 
Asa mild protest movement 
it ig characterised by the po- 
trayal of Africa ag a continent 
with a wholesome traditional 
values and where men lives 
in harmony with nature, and 


lauding of ite traditional va- 
lues of peace and harmony, 
the basking under the sun of 
past glories, the rebuke agai- 
nst Europeans to have des. 
troyed that primeval and pris- 
tine beauty, are some of the 
unifying threads singularly 
characteristic of the negritu- 
de movement. The search 
to reinstate such state 

idyllic affairs is one of the 
Major of the negritude literary 
movement. But the redis 
covery of Africa, the regaining 
of its glorious past, as far as 
the champions of negritude 
are concerned, is not gq mili- 
tant anti-imperialist mass 
based on revolutionary 
action, but primarily 
the mental, and abs- 
tract act of the gifted intellec- 
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tual who alone is equipped 
with the imaginative power 
of recapturing the 
wholesomeness of com- 
munal and primitive Af- 
Tica pregnant with meaning 
for the whole of mankind. 
The negritude movement 
and its thought has been 
subjected to an incisive cri- 
ticism and presently in Africa 
its influence hag tremendous 
ly dwindled as its advocates 
have attained positions of po. 
wer which by necessary has 
transformed their former 
practical passivity to an ac- 
tive defence of the existing 
neo.colonialist status Qua 
For our purpose the impor- 
tance of negritude lies in the 
fact that it tries to picture 
Africa, ita history, ite literary 


current order free from for. 


as it ig can only in the same 
manner affect, all dimensions 
of reality, philosophy inclu- 
ded, Accordingly the Afri 
can philosophy thesis can only 
utilise it to the full, 

But then could anyone with 
hig senses intact rationally 
argue that Africa has for mi- 
lieniums remained unmoved 
and the same, despite the mo. 
mentous changes unfolding 
in its arena. Life, practice 
and human experience stub- 
bornly refuse to follow the 
course charted out for it by the 
negritude literary and po- 
litical figures. The penetra- 
tion of colonialism into Africa, 
and the pillage, robbery and 
suffering it brought in its 
wake testifies to the fact that 
the contention of a stable, and 
pure communal Africa with 
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unchanging social relations, 
and attitude to life, is false 
and intellectually unconvin- 
cing. Besides European colo- 
nisation introduced Africa in- 
to the mainstream of social 
development, inasmuch as the 
advanced science and techno. 
logy of Europe came to Afri- 
ca and transformed the mores 
and values of African socie- 
ties. The communal struc- 
ture of Africa is now a thi. 
of the past, as it is an old Mode 
of production on its way to 
inevitable death. 


From the brief summary 
above set out, we can only ad. 
mit that Africa is in constant 
contact with the rest of the 
world, and as such it cannot 
remain isolated from the mo- 
mentous, earth shaking pro 
cesses occurring in the world. 
The extent that Africa is 
acted upon by other forces, 
and it correspondingly acts on 
such forces determines the 
process of integration, dis 
integration, and interpene- 
tration of such forces, in the 
socio-political, economic, and 
philosophical fields. Neither 


the concept af negritude nor 
the diatribes of Wole Soyinka 
wha inveighs against alien 
ideologies, and dishes out 
nonsensical ideag about an Af- 
rican personality, African Vi 
sion, can tell the Zimbabwians 
Namibians, South African 
Blacks that they live separa- 
tely from Europe, European 
investments and arms. The 
African personality, philoso- 
phy or grand vision, if there 
are such things, emerges and 
is a product of the specific 
history that Africa has lived 
through, and to this very day 
is living through. The Afri- 
can personality, philosophy, 
vision ig moulded by our co. 
lonial history, and by the 
struggles we are waging 
against neo-colonialism, im- 
perialism, avaricious multina. 
tional corporations, and the 
supra-racist regimes of sou- 
th Africa, | 
Accordingly it is a history 
of national and social emanci- 
pation processes, which as 
far as their philosophical 
and literary content is con. 
cerned, makes the struggle ot 
qgur African masses an inte- 


gral part of the mainstream 
of progressive and democratic 
currents unfolding throughout 
Africa and the rest of the 
world, Osman Sembene, the 
critical writer of God’s bit: 
of wood, and other books, in 
the literary world captures 
the true picture, and thus 
the times we are living, While 
the escapist literature of tie 
negritude movement and Wole 
Soyinka will sooner or later 
be denuded of meaning, an. 
benefit of social relevance the 
writings of progressive men of 
letters Osman Sembene will 
live on forever, as they are 
based on the bedrock of 
the struggle for man’s libera- 
tion and happiness, which in 
present era fits into the world 
wide struggle for socialism 
and the transition to q new 
owenership of property free, 
from man’s exploitation of m- 
an. In the fight for a better fu- 
ture the Marxist-Leninist ideo- 
logy is not gq foreign, alien 
ideology but an effective ins- 
trument hastening the nro- 
cess Of liberation. 


As usual I am once again 
overjoyed to participate with 
you in commemorating this 
great day which is a miles- 
tone in the struggle of the 
workers of the world to imp- 
rove the material production 
of all humanity, It is also 
very opportune that this 
occasion coincides with the 
second anniversary of the 
Somali Trade unions. 


It is also significant, that 
in Mogadishu, the Fourth 
conference of the OAU «La- 
bour commission hag been 
concluded in which African 
labour ministers, the lea. 
der of African confederation 
of workers Union, other 
UNO Officials and UNO Re- 
gional labour officials took 
part, This testifies to the 
importance attached to la- 
bour and workers and the 
way it is decided that their 
progress should be achieved 
collectively. I thank all these 
leaders who have attende 
this conference, and conz- 
ratulate the commision and 
the responsible authorities 
who organized the conferen. 
ce in such a satisfactory 
manner. There is no doubt 
that the fruits that will be 
borne by this conference are 
the result of the struggle by 
all the workers of the world. 


May day is a day on which 
the workers and the other 
productive forces fighting a- 
gainst oppresion, exploita- 
tion and colonialism united. 
The recognition of MayIst as 


Speech of the Secretary General of | 
SSP on the ist May celebration 
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the international workers | 


Day is evidence of the fact 
that toiling masses every 
where began extending soli- 
darity to the workerg who 
have been opposing exploita- 
tion therefore, I would like 
to send greetings and con. 
gratulations to all the So. 
Mali workers and their fami- 
lies wherever they may be. 


Likewise, I would like to 
send felicitation to all the 
workers of the world obser. 
ving May Day of 1979. 


First May is not the only 
day workers celebrate in 
memory of their Victories. 
But it is a day that serve 
themasa_ yard-stick to 
measure their achieve- 
ments, in 
to the development 
of the economy and the ful- 
filment of their plans Cal- 
culating the level of achiev. 
ment of every year by the 
years that have passed and 
planning for the forth-co- 
ming year. The initiation of 
such ideas and their crea- 
tion in the minds of van- 
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guard workers belongs to the 
workers’ associations who 
have based themselves on 
the socialist theory that 
imanate on the emulation of 
work which shows the role 
workers play in the chan. 
ging and construction of 
the future of society, 


As human history teaches us 
the objectives of any socia- 
list revolution and its fruits 
are realized and defended 
by the working clasg who 
are supported by the other 
forces with whom they share 
common interests. Hence 
as we have said on several 
such occasions the Somali 
workers have contributed a 
great deal to the Somali 
people’s struggle for free- 
dom unity and progress, Eco- 
nomically, Politically, and 
socially, pursuant to the pro. 
mises in its charters, the 
Revolution has made every 
effort to improve work and 
workers which are insepara- 
ble and has introduced for 
the Somali workers g democ- 
ratic atmosphere, so as _ to 
enable them to participate 
in the management of work 
and in policy making. This 
has been effected everwhere 
in the country, and it is ne- 
cessary still to strengthen 
the understanding and ful- 
filment of such measures. 


The process of revolutiont 
zing work and workers was 
a step by which the Revolut. 
ion sought to establish the 
objective of realizing justice 
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stage of development, 


for work and workers who 
can be the basis of vanguard 
imbued with the spirit of 
socialism and who can work 
with a political awareness 
and on inclination § to inc- 
rease production. 


There certainly is the fact 
that these legal procedures 
were made in the circums- 
tances existing at the time 
and that same therefore, 
leave one in doubt as to 
their validity and therefore 
need to be brought into con- 
formity with the present 
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We | 


sympathize with such a fee- | 


ling on the part of the wor- 
kers for it is inevitable that 
the laws on work and worke- 
rs shoul be in line with the 
changes in the political eco. 
nomic and social life of the 
Somali society that are 
occurring daily, The diffi- 
culties that one comes across 
in these laws, particularly 
Law No 36 shoul be 


tackled by the committees 


oppointed for their collec- 
tion and reformulation. As 
for matters concerning ins- 
urance and the care of 
the workers, it seems that, 


so far as we are concerned, | 
there is dissatisfaction on | 


the part of the worker in 
regard to the way these are 
handled by those concerned 
with their management and 
are responsible for the wel- 
fare of the workers vis-a-vis 
their various occupation: 
and their social life. But 
firmly hope, however that 
apart from the responsible 
authorities who are entrus- 
ted with these matters the 
workers themselves will pro- 
foundly appreciate the fact 
that the transformation, the 
development and improve. 
ment of their lives as well 

as these of the masses de- 
pends on them, be it so far 
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as production is concerned 
(for the motto produce and 
eat) or questions of adminis. 
tration (For the duty of the 
worker’s committes existing 
at, the places of work or the 
various agencies) . 


As for the social life of 
the workers I would like to 
refer you to the resolution 
of the Extraordinary Con- 
gress of the SRSP which sta. 
tes, «Ways and means 
should be studied so as to 
balance the cost of living. 


The Salaries and production» | 


Such study should be imme- 
diately started and the mi- 
nistry of Labour, the Gene- 
ral Confederation and those 
branches of government 
that have economic responsi- 
bility should turn their at- 
tention tothis problem and 
arrive at a useful conclusion 
that the central committee 
will be able to decide on it. 
It seems that such difficul- 
ties are a common pheno- 
menon of the world today, 
and particularly in the deve- 
loping countries of which we 
are one. We can surmount 
these problems by stopping 
the illegal market which 
can be eliminated in turn by 
increasing production and 
the labour efficiency of the 
country. These historical 
responsibilities lie on the 
shoulders of our workers 
and the other productive 
forces, like the farmers and 
cooperatives who have mer- 
ged to reconstruct our socie- 
ty in accordance with the 
resolution of the SRSP. The 
efforts and efficiency of our 
productives forces should 
enable us to wither away 
this storm by attaining self- 
sufficiency. 


In regard to the exami- 
nations for technical per. 
sonnel, we are sure that 
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these have effected great 
changes in the material life 
and the march of our tech- 
nical workers whose skills 
have not been evaluated pre. 
viously. But it is essential 
that this should be followed 
by training courses for the 
workers so as to raise their 
knowledge in the fields per- 
taining to their work, and 
by way of increasing their 
production and productivity 
in such gq manner that they 
will be able to compete 
with the other workers of 
the world who have advan- 
ced in the various skills of 
technology. The examinat. 
ions should not be viewed 
aS & means Of merely, in. 
creasing pay, but as incenti- 
ves to increase -production, 
to raise the level of labour 
productivity. 


As for housing I am sure 
that difficulties jin connec- 
tion with this subject could 
be minimized, if there were 
a sense of responsibility and 
a fellow feeling among wor- 
kers in understanding this 
problem and collective ac. 
tion was taken. We have 
talked about this at several 
meetings, beginning with 
the general National Confe- 
rences, and many resolutio- 
ns have been passed on this 
matter. But it appears that 
these have not gone into 
effect satisfactorily. There- 
fore, all those concerned wi. 
th this problem are required 
to solve it in the interests of 
their workers, basing their 
decisions on the workers in- 
come their physical and 
mental energies. The party 
and the workers Confedera- 
tion should keep track of 
the accomplishment of the- 
se resolutions and lend a 
helping hand in the fulfill. 
ment of the instruction and 
the legislations on the cons- 
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truction of houses for wor- 
kers and contribute to their 
facilitation. 


It is also necessary *© Svy 
something about transport 
that should help workers 
and the masses in getting 
to their places of work. Su. 
ffice it to say that there are 
problems that need to be sol- 
ved in respect of this prob. 
lem, that is the responsibi- 
lity of the organizations that 
manage transport, among 
these being the Local 
Governments, especially in 
the big towns where the 
movement of workers and 
the masses are concentrated. 
We cannot at the same time 
forget the upkeep and 
maintenance of government 
and public transport and 
the responsibilities shoulde- 
red by same agencies in im- 
porting and making spare 
parts. 


The SRSP in its short ex- 
istence in an attempt to put 
into effect the programme 
of the party in the social 
milieu of the masses, has 
initiated and succeeded in 
the creation of social organi- 
gations that are the links 
between the party and the 
means by which the party 
carries out its work among 
the people and lead them, 
this being in line with the 
ideas of progressive parties 
elsewhere who believe that 
they should be closely rela- 
ted to the masses for whom 
they are the vanguard, The 
Party has often described 
the workers as the backbo. 
ne of the Revolution and 
that they bear great multi- 
faceted responsibilities a- 
mong which can be men. 
tioned :- 


1. That they should im- 
prove their productions and 
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knowledge, 


2, They should work in 
the society and inspire con- 
fidence and unity among 
the people. 


3. They should guide 
their disorientated fellow- 
workers, the ignorant tri- 
balist ones and lead them 
hack to the right path c. 
progress, and cooperations 
for the future destiny of the 
nation. 


By raising these points 
our aim is to draw the atten- 
tion of the manpower and 
the cadres of the workers 
and the toiling masses to 
the significance of the prob- 
lems of which we have our 
own worriers such as the 
coordination of our working 
class so that they would all 
go for serving the nation 
in various fields: The rai- 
sing of the economic level 
the mastering of moderr 
technology the acquistion of 
general and _ professional 
education, the prevention 
of diseases the improvement 
of the lives of the rural po- 
pulation and of the coopera- 
tive communities, the plan- 
ning of the construction of 
the cities and soon. It is 
a pity to say that we did not 
think that our workers 
would be in need of us in 
taking the initiative of do- 
ing all this by themselves. 


We do feel that there are 
groups who do not heed 
about this difficulty their 
goal being the arrogation of 
certain privileges that are 
motivated by a tribal, re- 
gional or selfish mentality, 
such groups shall not be able 
to oppose the interests of the 
masses whatever excuses 
they invent. We are 
at the crossroads today. The 
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questian is who is working 
in the interests of the ma 
sses. and who is not; those 
who do not, whose interests 
are they promoting? Who 
are they supported by? 
Whatever the case is, those 
who wish to see tribal war- 
fare taking place under the 
Revolution let them know 
that there can be no such a 
thing, and we tell them this 
as party members, as wor- 
kers and as the toiling mas- 
sses and @S g nation. 


The confidence with whi. 
ch we say this is that whi- 
ch has led us to extend a 
general amnesty to those 
who fled the country or 
were misled to do so or 
thought they could take ad- 
vantage of particular circu- 
mstances or else left the 
country because of fear and 
who tcday have realized 
that. home is the best place 
and are ready to live and 
work in their society. I am 
sure that there are many 
of these who are today par. 
ticipating with us in this 
festival, after having retrie- 
ved their dignity and their 
work. For the Revolution 
has never backed down from 
having mercy on those who 
have strayed taking into 
consideration the level of 
their consciousness. 


It is this policy that has 
always led the Revolution 
to extend gn amnesty par- 
ticularly on big occasions, 
the last October anniver- 
sary being a case in point. 
This has been done with a 
view. to giving offenders the 
opportunity to contribute 
to the reniaking of our So- 
ciety once again. This con- 
fidence has led us to prepa- 
re the constitution which 
will contain the policy of 
the country. And we call 
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upon everyone to cote on if | 
in the plebescite that will | 
be held in the coming Au. | 
gust. With such contide- : 
nce we have also decided to | 
establish a people’s assem- | 
bly which will be elected — 
this year so as to realize — 
people’s representation and | 
the expression of their as- 
piration. 


This confidence is foun. | 
ded on the assurance the | 
Revolution has from the 


Comrades, 


On behalf of the name of the 
Central Committe of the SRSP 
of the SDR and my own name 
I would like to express pleasure 
in participating in the Com. 
memoration of the occasion of 
15th May, and dedicated to 
the memory of the Somali 
youth an occasion that coinci- 
des also with the Second Anni- 
versary of the foundation otf 
the Somali Revolutionary You- 
th Union. I congratulate all 
of those present here tonight 
and in general the progressi-. 
ve Somali Youth, to celebrate 
with pleasure and happiness. 


Such a wish is not based 
on the festivities of the com- 
memoration of the occasion of 
the youth but because of the 
fact that all such occasions 
occupy a very important page 
in the history of a nation’s 
struggle. And the most im- 
portant of such occasions are 
those that are connected with 
such a struggle. That is why 
I send to you my felicitations 
and I partake of your joy, for 
15 May is recorded in a spe- 
cial manner in the pages of 


I 


in age. 


working masses, and on 
the uncompromising role 
they are playing in the co- 
nstruction and defence of 
the country. 


Let us not be confused - 


by mere empty slogans 
shouted by opportunist in 
regard to the strong founda- 
tion and reservior the Re- 
volution is relying on. And 
let us not confuse threats 
from outside with the inter- 
Nal policy of our country 


the history of our struggle and 
because of the fact that our 
youth have played an undenig- 
able progressive role in 
the struggle of the nation for 
freedom the right to self-de- 
termination and unity. 


I also share with you the 
joy of the fruits your efforts 
have borne in the reconstruc. 
tion of our country, the stru- 
ggle for national unity, the 
defense of the achievements 
of the revolution The his- 
tory of the struggle of the So- 
Mali youth has very vast sig- 
nificance. 

It is related to and is part 
of the movements that Somali 
nation has launched in the 
various fields of life. For his- 
tory does not mention g single 
nation whose youth has not 


fought in the vanguard for the 
struggle against natu- 
ral forces for sur- 


vival. No struggle of any so- 
ciety in any field of human 
endeavour can dispense wi- 
th youth. Particularly the 
younger generation are in a 
greater advance in certain 
areas than those advanced 
And this is 
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which is based on strong 
forces. 


In the spirit of comara- 
derie and with this large 
confidence and assurance of 
of our destiny, I like to send 
you, our workers, felicita- 
tions on this occasion of 
May Day which coincides 
with the second anniversary 
of the founding of the Gene- 
Yal federation of Somali 
Trade Unions. And we Say 
forward with your struggle. 
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Speech of the Secretary General of SRSP 
on the Commemoration of loth May 


evident in the enthusiasm, the 
intense emotions and senti- 
ments, of nationalism and re. 
volution, the youth always 
manifest and in their opposi- 
tion to humiliation, colonialism 
and oppression. At the Same 
time they are constantly revo- 
litionary, 


It is, therefore, obvious that 
in retrospect our youth have 
been responsible for the ini- 
tiation of all the national 
liberation movemen_ 


ts. And tonight we are cele- 
brating 15May, and the occa- 
sion in which two years have 
elapsed since the establish. 
ment of the Somali Revolutio- 
nary Youth Union. What was 
15 May? And why here we 
named it in honour of our You. 
th? I donot expect that we 
are not aware of the significan- 
ce of 15 May. Some of us pre- 
sent here tonight were witne- 
sses of that day. Some others 
have learned about it from the 
struggle of the somali masses 
To caglrify certain things 
orto sumup briefly, let me 
remind you of events that hap. 
pened thirty years ago in our 
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country, and of the sentimen. 
ts that at ance swept the coun- 
try. 


On May 15, 1943, an associa- 
tion of thirteen youth was 
created, Some of these youth 
are celebrating the occasion 
with us here tonight. 


Although the association 
was not large in number, the 
ideas these youth were inspi- 
red with, and began giving 
effect to were very great in- 
deed, These ideas were legi- 
timate and correct, This can 
be seen from the way these 
young men. expressed the as. 
pirations of the Somali people 
for everyone of them was year- 
ning for the realization of 
these ideas which were basic 
to all ideals o: life. 


And everyone was confident 
that achievement of victory 
and the future of his children 
were closely tied to the way 
these ideals were realized and 
these were freedom and unity 
the SYL Youth initiated these 
ideals and they roused the peo- 
ple to their realization. How- 
ever, there were other associa- 
tions of Somali Youth, who be. 
gan such similar objectives 


and after struggling attained © 


them. 


Among. these was the SNL 
which liberated the Northern 
Regions, and the liberation, 


movement led by that gallant . 


nationalist leader Mohamoud., 
Harbi, who fought in Jabuti 
So whenever we mention the 
S.Y.L we should also remem- 
ber these other movements. 


The ideas and aims which 
were basic to the movements 
led by the 8.YL and SNL 
were international in nature 
and they were allied to other 
movements in rest of the 
world. And their victories were 
similar to victories of other 


that ig why our struggles are 
an integral part of other li- 
beration movements. 


Definitely, the SYL youth 
did succeed in their objecti- 
ves, although the victoris they 
achieved in their. 


ideals and the aspirations of 
the Somali people were in. 
complete, In any event no 
movement that expreses the 
aspirations of the masses 
ever collapses by short lived 
setbacks. Such g movement 
lives until the people attain 
their aspirations. This is not 
dependent on the will of indi- 
vidual personalities and is 
free from any emotional fee. 
ling. The Somali people were 
aspiring to achieve their goals 
until the birth of the Revolu- 
tion and they began working 
for the realization of their 
victories in concrete terms, 
that is to say, prosperity 
and the development of their 
country.. These struggle of 
our masses are manifested in 
the committed activities our 
youth and it will be linked 
to it so long as our people 
are fighting for the establish- 
ment of their life and future 
on. gq firm foundation 


It is of great value and 
something to be proud of 
for all of us that our youth 
everywhere and at every sta- 
ge have discharged their res- 
ponsibilitis to their nation 
and to their country, This 
is something that all of us 
will prize highly and comme- 
morate and we congratulate 
the youth on their devotion to 
their knowledge in the deve. 
lopment and liberation of théir 
country and reunification of 
their people. Let me stop here 
on the significance this occa- 
sion has and the way the you- 
th discharged their responsi- 
bilities. As for the revolu- 
tionary policy in regard to 
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youth and the motive behind 
the founding their union I 
have talked many times about 

But I feel that looking at 
the tasks awaiting our youth 
it becomes necessary to re- 
mind them of their duties and 
to give them guidance, 


I hope that at you plenary 
meeting on the occasion of 
the founding of your union, 
I siad that yourorgani- 
sation is the reservoir 
and the  rigth 
the party, it is one of its 


wings. The party feeds on 


your blood, efficiency, light, 
your courage and your cons. 
ciousness. I Was Saying this 
by way of pointing to the re- 
lationship between the youth 
and the party, And there is 
no doubt that the party 
recognizes this. Why did we 


describe the youth in these 


terms? Why did the youth 
deserve this praise? 
gin with why have the youth 
been described as a reservoir? 
And society’ achievement is 
led by its youth. And all 
material wealth created by a 


nation and its ideals are begu-— 


thed by the youth. The force 
to which the SRSP will leave 
behind, such ideals are the 
rising generation and it always 
plans in such a manner that 
the youth are strongly repre- 
sented in the party and grow 
getting maturer and better 
organized. : 


It is on youth that the party 
grows. And likewise when 
we say that youth are the right 
arm of the party, this is true, 
and scientifically proved. As 
we know the party has a heavy 
programme whose realization 
needs awarness and a high 
level of knowledge as well as 
new muscles and a high degree 
of efficiency, Such traits are 
peculiar to youth, for they ha. 
ve plenty of physical energy 
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and they are the only force in 
our society that has conscious- 
ness and profound knowledge. 


The party has spared no ef- 
fort in giving them their due 


place and in organizing them.. 
And in taking in any step in 


bettering their position, it 
does so with an eye on the 
interests of youth so that 


they may have the opportuni- 


ty of using their talent in the 
service of their nation. This 
is no because any society Com- 
mmitted to the achievement 
of rapid progress relies on the 
organization of youth and the 
level of their political under- 
standing. Youth are full of 
very little experience in life, 
their minds being ever ready 
to absorb any new idea.. This 
is the reason why all progre- 
ssive political parties are 
struggling in the mobiliza. 
tion of youth and in the crea- 
tion of a revolutionary and 


progressive ideas. 


Since youth are sensitive 
it is necessary that they should 
constantly be controlled and 
tolerated for some irrational 
beliefs. If we keep at a dis- 
tance from youth and let 
them loose we will find out 
that they will have been won 
over by other forces, and it 
will not be possible to lead 
them to the right path. It is 
such responsibility that the 
revolution has given top prio- 
rity to and to the task of im- 
buing them with a sense of 
patriotism . and progressive 
spirit, One of its achieve- 
ments is the ability of our 
youth to found their own or- 
ganization for whose leader- 
ship they are solely responsi- 
ble. 


Tonight, our youth have 


shown many important things . 


in the play they have staged. 
But let me take one particu- 
lar event, It meant to show 
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one of the several machina- 
tions the reactionaries have 
been using to prevent our 
youth from = accomplishing 
their duty, and that is triba- 
lism, 


And it was necessary that 
the youth should, have de- 
monstrated it. We have really 
been touched by the scene. 
This is not the first time that 
the reactionaries are hatching 
to abolish the Revolution. 


When the Revolution was. 


born the imperialists and the 
reactionaries inside the coun- 
try made attempts to under. 
mine the revolution. 


Countless is the number of 
times they have made such 
an attempt, and they have 
spread -lies to achieve the 
Same aim. However, when 
they failed to use force to 
achieve their ends they have 
used more subtle tactics, a- 
mong which there is the use 
of sowing of doubt in the 
minds of the progressive forces 
and the creation of bad social 
habits. So what the youth 
have shown us tonight are a 
reality and they need to be 
combatted. 


who are hiding under the 
smokescreen of tribalism and 
religion are not alone in their 
initiative. They are tied to 
colonialism and they do not 
care about the interests of the 
nation in the least, They 
have the same objectives as 
the colonialists from whom 
they are no different. 


This is really serious. It 
is the duty of all party mem- 
bers, the youth and the social 
groups to wage a battle a- 
gainst these reactionary for- 
ces, and they should be eli- 
minated from the scene and 
be defeated as we have done 
in the past, And large-scale 
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campaign should be waged 
from every quarter against all 
those who show any connec. 
tion with these reactionaries, 
in all work places and educa- 
tional centres, as well as in the 
houshalds, | | 


The campaign can be waged 
in several ways. This can be 
Ideological. which means that 
the youth union should propa- 
gate among their memkers the 
useful ideas of socialism and 
I have already said socialism 
is not sheer slogans. It is 
more profound than such em- 
empty words. It is impor- 
tant that the ideas of sociali- 
sm should be clearly under- 
stood so that our youth show. 
Id be liberated from the per- 
nicious ideas with which they 
may be trapped. : 


Culture and discipline are 
the reactionaries. Good dis. 
cipline and Somali culture 
should be the pillar that su- 
pport our youth, 


Technical knowledge and 
science are universal but the 
life of every nation is its cul- 
ture and its customs are pe- 
culiar to it and their losg lea- 
ds to disorientation and the un 
dermining of personality, And 
laxity in discipline makes it 
easy to renounce one’s culture, 
therefore the youth organisa- 
tion has the _ responsibility 
of combating bad discipline | 
among young men and women — 
and to orientate them to abi- 
de by our culture and elevate 
it. International politics to. 
day is tipping the balance in 
the favour of the masses aspi- 
ring to progress, and great ha- 
ve been made in many fields. 
The colonial forces have been 
weakened. Although colonia- 
lism has been defeated in Many 
battle fields there still are 
many peoples struggling for 
their freedom; among these 
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are the western Somali and 
Somali Abbo, Eritrean, Pales- 
tion. You will find many youth 
African peoples. 


On the other hand, the wor- 
king peoples of the world are 
engaged in aq bitter fight agai- 
nst neocolonialism, in order 
to win democracy and to reali- 
ze socialism, In all these ba- 
ttles the youth are in the van- 
guard, for the youth are the 
worst victims of colonialism 
neo-colonialism and exploita. 
tion, You will many youth 
who, after having been exploi- 
ted in every manner, have 
been unable to throw off 
oppression and have therefore 
despaired of good life. 


You will certainly have seen 
or heard of many youth who 
have taken to drugs. All su- 


(Continued from page 20) 


the working class and Ir. 
them, with united Ideological! 
spirit, to defend themselves 
from exploitation of the bour- 
geoisie and other sorts of re. 
pression. In its working pro- 
gramme the party of the new 
type sought to implement the 
following objectives: 


— Liquidation and the stru- 
ggle against capitalism and 
exploitation. 


— Development and imple. 
mentation of scientific Socia- 
lism which creates equality, 
brotherhood and cooperation. 


— Support the liberation 
movement and the struggle for 
independence. 


— Unity of the international! 
progressive forces, collobora- 
tion of the working class o 
the capitalist countries and the 
liberation movements struge- 
ling for freedom. 


— Unity of the international 
working.class movement and 
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ch habits have been caused by 
colonialism. Our youth and 
other progressive youth of the 
world in general have the res- 
ponsibility to support the de- 
mocratic movement of youth 
living in colonized countries 
for their rights to work and 
education. The struggle of 
these youth similar to that 
waged hy our young people in 
the past and at the present 
moment. The Revolutionary 
youth union still has a lot to 
achieves although it has pla. 
yed a big role in the de- 
mocratic movement of youths 
in other countries for the 
realizations of freedom peace 
and progress. And prepara- 
tions should be made by them 
for a bitter battle against co 
lonialism for their destiny is 
inevitably bound together with 
other youths every where, The 


the implementation of Mar- 
xist ideology. 

— To intensify the princjple of 
peaceful co-existence of ai! 
nations. 

The ideas af lenin’s Party 
of a new type ushered in g new 
stage in the peoples struggle 
against capitalism and exploi- 
tation. 


Vladimir Ilyich has not only 
founded the Party of the new 
type which, today, its ideology 
and principles are shared |. 
niany working class parties «! 
over the world, but also wx: 
the first Marxist and working. 
class leader who contribute‘ 
to the practical implementa- 
tion of the right of nations to 
self-determination; Because 
he believed that the principles 
of Scientific Socialism can not 
be effected unless the rights of 
Nations who lived under the 
Yoke of tsarism were fully re- 


cognized. 


Lenin was also the first lea- 
der to Create a first socialist- 
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Somali youth whose day we 
are commemorating tonight 
have worked very hard and ha- 
ve contributed a great deal 
but the responsibilities of a 
struggle cannot be fulfilled in 
a matter of days. Our struggle 
fs permanent and continuous 
It will not stop until we have 
defeated our various enemies, 
I hope you will redouble your 
effort so that we will achieve 


PTOgTess, 


I commend you for the man- 
ner you have organized tonig. 
t’s celebrations for this _his- 
toric day. I especially con- 
gratulate the various commi- 
ttees that have prepared this 
event. And I wish all our 
youth a happy holiday and 
wish them all success, 

May Somalia Unite Victory for 
The Somali Youth! 


en 


State in this world and put 
into practice the principles 
and ideology of constructing e 
socialist society. 

Lenin died on 21 June, 19° 
at the age of 54. He spent a!’ 
his life in struggle for ti-. 
success of Scientific Socialism. 
the strengthening of the lea- 
dership of the Party and the 
fight against imperialism and 
colonialism. 


Lenin left behind ideas that 
enriched Marxist Philosophy. 
He wrote hundreds of books, 
pamphlets, thousands of arti- 
cles and speeches that changed 
the working-class out-look. On 
the basis of this works, he led 
the oppressed masses to vic- 
tory 


Each year, the working clags 
celebrate the anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth day . on 22nd, 
April. They commemorate the 
the great struggle he waged 
for the legitimate rights of the 
working class and the imple- 
mentation of Scientific Socia- 
lism. 
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' Baobab: A dominant tree in Somalla. 
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Writing Somali language and its impact on. 
Somali Nomadic mother. 
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Days worthy of genuine celebration 


The 19th Anniversary of the independence and unity 
cf the two former colonized parts of the present Somali 
Democratic Republic, was highly and enthusiastically ce- 
lebarated. 26th June, 1960 marks the first day that a 


Somali flag was erected on a free and independent Somali 


soil, after colonialism divided the Somali territory into fi- 
ve parts during the scramble for Africa, centuries back. 


It also marks the historic day which the English co- 
Icnialism was custed from the northern part of the Soma- 
li Democratic Republic, after 80 years of clonizations. 


FE.qually important is, 1st July 1960, the independence 
day of the Southern part of the Somali Dem. Republic whi- 
ch was under Italian colonial oppression and exploitation 
for about 70 years. 


Considering the aspirations of the Somali people whi- 
ch; among cther things, was to wage a persistent struggle 
against colonialism and re-unify the partitioned Somali 
territory, ist July, marks the unification of the two inde- 
pendent Northern & Southern parts which consist the pre- 
sent Somali Democratic Republic. 


Mcre important historical significance cf 1st July, in- 
dicate the founding of the Somali Revolutionary Sccialist 
party (SRSP) after 7 years of revolutionary transforma- 
ticn; since the birth cf the Zith Octeber, 1969 revolution, 
which ushered a new progressive era in the history of the 
Somali people. 


These histcric days signify, the joy and happiness of 
the Somali people which didn’t come by nere gift, but bor- 
ne out of the severe and staunch struggle of the Somali 
masses against colonial domination and for freedom and 
independence. 


The Somali liberation struggles has passed through 
many stages which differ according to conditions, histori- 
cal richness and the quality and or attained in or- 
ver te fulfill its mission. , 


' But, abve all, the Somali people’ S eheanai: had one 
great objective: to fight and smash the colonial oppres- 
sion,to ensure the unification of the Somali people, and 
to build a Just sociely. 


In respect to the above aspieatous of the liberation 
struggle of the Somali pecple which experienced the his- 
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torically different stages of its development, such as: The 
heroic struggle of AHMED GURY in the first half of the 
16th century; the nationalist struggle of SAYED MOHA- 
MED ABDULLE XASSAN at the beginning of the 20th 
century; the Patriotic struggle of the Somali Youth Lea- 
gue founded at the end of World War II, engendered a 
vivid atmosphere in respect to the political mobilization 
and structural organization of the struggle. 


The outcome of this protracted struggle of the So- 
mali people were the gains that we arc, today celebera- 
ting for. 


But the question to ask is whether the Somali people 
reaped the fruits of the 1960 independence — particular- 
ly before the Revolution — which they fought and suffe- 
red for it. The answers is no, due to the opportunistic 
few whese policy was directly connected, and become in 
line with the neo-colonial one. 


Apart from becoming a neo-colonial power, the then 
existing regime like any other country in the realm of neo- 
colonialism lacked to formulate & elaborate an economic 
development plan which leads to the well—hbeing of the 
society and the consequences were the sufferings of the 
true fighters of the independence — the toiling Somali 
masses. 


These oppressive and neo-colonial conditions led to 
the victory of the glorious 21st October. 1559 Revolution 
which opened a new page for the history of the Somali 
people. The major objective of the Revolution was to es- 
tablish a new society based on justice and equality; inde- 
pendent from all kinds of imperialist subjugation, in eco- 
nomic, political and social matters, so as to reach prog- 
ress. The revolutionary aspirations created and added 
a Revolutionary impetus to historical progress of the pe- 
ople’s struggle. 


In respect to the political leadership of Revolutio- 
nary Somalia, the Scmali Revolutionary socialist party 
(SRSP )was founded in order to guide * the policy of the 
country and to carry out the multi-dimentional aspects of 
the development strategy of the society. 


Unlike the pre—revolutionary gloomy days, today’s 
celeberation for these historical days, of 26th June and 
Ist July, is full of vigor, enthusiasm and revolutionary 
spirit, for it manifests the confident atmosphere of the 
Somali pesple upon the revoluticn. and the realizaticn of 
their age old dreams of equality, justice and progress. 


These revolutionary feelings gained during the 3 
years period of the existence of the revolution created 
stimulation and incentive among the Somali people in 
executing the overall development programmes and _ to 
participate fully in the protracted struggle geared for the 
fulfillment of its objectives of freedom, unity, and inde- 
pendent economy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Frantz Fanon Res- 
earch and Development Cen- 
ter held its Third Internatio 
nal Conference in Mogadishu, 
Somalia, from Monday June 
18th to sunday June 24th 79. 
The Conference was attended 
by delgates from academic 
instutions mostly in the Uni- 
ted Stated of America, the Ca- 
rribean and panama, Two 
delegates came from Kenya 
and one from Tanzania, The 
total of 90 delegates from ab- 
road were joined by about 7? 
Somali participants and 36 
members of the Somali Con- 
ference preparatory Commi- 
ttee. 

The Conference was ope- 
ned on Monday June 18th by 
Jaalle Mohamed Aden Sheikh, 
the Chairman of the Ideology 
Bureau of CC of the SRSP., 
During the Course of the 
Conference, the partici- 
pants heard Keynote addres- 
ses by Jaalle Ibraahim Megag 
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Political, Econdmic and Social Affairs 


The Fanon center 
Mogadishu conference 


Samantar chairman of the 
Central Committee Affairs, 
whose Speech focussed on So- 
mali political Developments 
and the role of the SRS5P; 
Jaalle Ahmed Mohamed 
Mohamoud, Chairman of the 
ssion, focussed on aspects of 
of Somalia’s economic trends; 
Jaalle Mohamed Ali Nur, 
Vice - Chairman of the So 
cial Affairs Bureau focussed 
on Somalia and the Interna- 
tional Children’s Year and Dr, 
Mary Ella Robertson, of Profe- 
ssor Of Social Policy and Direc- 
tor of Community Studies, 
University of Lousville, who 
focussed on the role of wo- 
men in social change. 


The Conference was Officia- 
lly closed on Saturday June 
23rd by Dr. Ahmed Askir Bo- 
tan, Minister of Higher Edu- 
cation and Culture. That Sa- 
me evening, the participants 
and other invited guests atten- 
ded a Sala reception at the 
Juba Hotel hosted by Jaalle 
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Ibrahim Yusuf Aburas, the 
Mayor of Mogadishu. 


ON FRANTZ FANON 

The Fanon Research and 
Development Center takes its 
name from the late Dr, Frantz 
Fanon, a Psychiatrist from 
Martinique who had become 
through his heroic involve- 
ment in the Algerian Revolu- 
tion of 1954-1962. Among 
other fasks, Fanon helped to 
edit El-Moudjahid (The Stru- 
ggler), organ of the FLN, the 
body that was leading the 
war for Algerian independen- 
ce. 


Born in the West Indian 
French Colony of Martinique 
in 1925, Frantz Fanon died 
of blood cancer in a hospital 
in the United States in 1961. 
However, he left behind a 
wealth of revolutionary ideas 
in famous publications suct 
as: 


A_ Black Skin, White mask 
B. A Dying Colonialism; 


C. Toward the African Re- 
volution and 


D. The Wreched of the 
Earth, Fanon’s writings, 
particularly the last one, ana- 
lysed class formation in post- 
independent Africa, challen- 
ged neo-colonialism and poin- 
ted towards a socialist re- 
construction of society. 


In one of his notebooks, 
Fanon omce wrote: «To put 
Africa in motion, to cooperate 
in its organization, in its reg- 
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rouping, hehind revolutionary 
principles. To participate in 
the task of changing a conti- 
nent - this was realy the work 
I had chosen,» 


Fanon’s writings have con- 
tributed towards the radicali- 
sation of Third world Scholars 


THE TRINIDAD CONFEREN. 
CE, 
The Second Frantz Fanon 
International Conference was 
held in part-of-Spain, Trinidad 
in February, 1978, The the- 
me of the Conference was, 
«The Theory, and practice of 
Social Scientists in the 
Context of Human Develop. 
ment «It Was very successful 
and included scholars from 
America, the Antilles and 
Africa, 


At the Trinided Conference, 
a una nimous decsision was te- 
ken to request the Govern- 
ment of the Somali Democ- 
vatic Republic to facilitate the 
hosting of the Third Internat- 
ional Conference. 


The Director of the Fanon 
Research and Deveelopment 
Center, Dr. Lewis King, toge- 
ther with an associate, Dr. 
Husseein Abdullahi Bulhran, 
visited Mogadishu in March 
this year in order to prepare 
for the Third International 
Conference under the theme: 


«HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
MODLES IN ACTION). 


A great deal of the success 
of the Conference is due to the 
dedicaton and untiring eftor- 
ts of the Somali preparatory 
Committee headed by the 
Chairman of the HALGAN 
Editorial, Jaalle Mohamed 
Aden Sheikh, Its core mem- 
bers consisted of the Senior 
Editors and other full-time 


and part-time staff of HAL- 

GAN. The SPC worked in 

committees and later moved 

on to assign individual and 

group resposibilitie as follows: 

— Agenda Planning 

— Speakers Coordinator 

— Technical Assistance Acti- 
vity 

— Panel Coordinators 


— Papers and Recordings 
— Film Documentation. 


— Photographers 


— Housing and 
Affairs 


Boarding 


— Air Travel 
— Ground Transportation 


— Information and _ Regis- 


tation 


— Guidance and protocol Af- 
fairs 

— Entertainment and Fes- 

tivities 


— Health and Safety 


The Somali Preparatory 
Committee met several times 
before the Conference. It 
also collected serveral rele- 
vant documents on Somalia 
which were distributed to 
the participants from abrood 
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THE MOGADISHU CON- 
FERENCE 
The Trinidad Conferenze 
piad a- great, deal-of emphasis 
ori the role of the social scien- 
tist in promoting social change 
The Mogadishu Conference, 
on the other hand, laid stress 
on the question of mediatinz 
practically dialectical relation- 
ship between theory and prac- 
tice with in historical of parti- 
cular and singular social 
formation with speci- 
ial emphasis on the Somali 
model of human Development. 
In order to better grasp the 
Somali Experience, the Con- 
ference participants were divi- 
ded into the following resear- 
ch oriented field-visit teams: 


Group H: Health 
Migration and Rural Develop- 
ment, 


Group R: Health 
Development. 


Group W: Women, work 
and Human Resources. 


Group Y: Youth and 
Children, 


Group C: Culture, Lan- 
guage and Consciousness, 


Group S: Social Moti- 
lization and Reconstruction. 
With regards to Study Ex- 
plorations, Groups R and H 
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visited the Kurtunwarey Agri- 
cultual Resettlement progra- 
mme; Groups W and Y visited 
the Lafole and Afgoi Revo- 
lutionary Youth Centres, 
Group C visited the sand- 
Dune project, the Agricultural 
Crash programmes Qoryoley 
Refugee Camp and the Fish- 
ing Resettlement program- 
me for former nomads situa- 
ted outside the ancient city 
of Barawe. The various gro- 
ups were also able to hear 
briefing from ministries 
(Health, Education), agenci- 
es (The National Planning 
Commission. the Somali Nat- 
ional University) and _ social 
organizatioos (The Somali 
Women Democratic Organiza- 
tion) . 


THE TENTH YEAR OF 
THE SCMALI REVOLUT- 
ICN 


Accordingly, the Third Fa- 
non Center International at- 
tenion to the Experienc of so 
al transformation acquired 
in Somalig eveer since the Re- 
volution of October 215St1963 
In ordeer to enlighten the con- 
ference delegates from aborard 
the Somali participants pres- 
ented papers on the following 
tepics: 


jon, the Minisary of 


— Dynamics of Social Chran 
ge in the Resettlment Area 


— The Public Sector in So 
malia 

— Human Resource Develop 
ment in Somalia 


— The Revolutionary Develop 
ment of thre Somali Lan 
guage 


— Reseearch on the plants 


used in Traditional Somal 


Medicine 
— Agriculture 

in Somalia 
— The Somali Nomadic Edu 


cation projeect as an Inst 
rument of social Change 


Deevelopmen 


— A Community Heealth pro 
ject 


Jaalle Amed M, Dualee 
Vice-Chrirman of the Econo 
mics Bureau of the CC of the 
SRSP, deliveerd an importan. 
paper on the «An Oveerview 
of planning in Somalia». The 
other Somali parper present 
res and participants were dra 
wn mostly from the Somal 
National University, SIDAM 
the Academy of Arts and Sei 
ences, the Ministry of Educat 
Healtr 
and the organs of the SRS} 
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and the social organisations 


Its in indeed fitting thra. 
the Fanon Center Mogadishu 
Conference on social changs 
and models of human develop 
ment has been held gq few 
months prior to the Tenth An 
niversary of the Revolution a 
a time when the whole natior 
is Examining our decade-lon: 
revolutionary Experience 
HALGAN plans to edit anc 
publish the Somali material 
related to the Conference it 
order to mark thris years Oc 
tober Anniversary. 


The importancee of holdin; 
such international conferenc. 
was highlighted by the Gene 
ral Secretary of the SRSP and 
President of the SDR and whc 
paid a surprise visit to the 
participants during thier Fri 
day (June 22nd) eveing sess 
ion at the Uruba Hotel. Jaalle 
Mohramed Siyad Barre Ex 
changed frank views with the 
delegates who Expressed thei: 
gratirude to the president for 
his attention and insights anc 
to the Somali people for thei. 
warmth and hospitality. 


On June 24th most of the 
delegates lett for a brief visi 
to Cairo on their way back tk 
the Us and the Carribbeans 
A group of about 20 partici. 
pantis left for a brief visit to 
Nairobi, Kenya and returned 
to Mogadishu on ‘Thursday 
June 28th. 


On Friday June 29th, the 
returning group held a highly 
Stimulating panel Discussion 
at the Central Auditorium of 
at the Centeral Auditorium 
of the National Universary on 
the theme: «The Role and 
Responsipility of Intellectua- 
Is in the struggle against Un- 
der development». 


Considering the theme of 
the topic, one has to provide 
a clear picture of the «Econo 
mic Transformation in a 
framework of nomadic pasto- 
ralism and Aspects of cha- 
lienges of Development _ stra- 
tegy in Somalia» | 


Former articles has, no dou- 
bt, dealt with topics relating 
to various aspects of this the- 
me in more depth and detail. 
I shall, therefore, take it up in 
a very general way and <onfi- 
ne myself to certain aspects 
of our development strategy 


Let me start with, by high- 
lighting very briely, some 
basic and Key data to serve as 
background information on 
the sectoral Economic struc- 
ture of Somalia. 


Area: 640,00 Sq km. or 64 
million hect Coastline: 3000km 
Area Suitable for crop produc- 
tion 8 Mill hect. Area suitable 
for grazing 35 Mill Hect. 
Population: around 4 mill. 
Nomadic population: over 70% 
Agricultural Popul, 15% - 20% 
Urban: the rest. Estimated ra- 
te of population growth 2.83% 
Estimated per capita income 
110 US dollars (the figure a- 
dopted by the UN) Rainfall: 
Two rainy seasons. 


1. The «Gu» season (Mar-- 


ch - April to June), 


2. The «Deyr» season (Sept. 
October to December). Over 
most of the country annual 
precipitation varies between 
50 to 400 mm. of rain 


Rainfall is very erratic with 
respect both to distribution 
and to timing and total failu-. 
res are quite frequent. 


Rivers: The only two per- 
manent rivers are the Webi 
Shabelle and the Juba both in 
the Southern Part of the coun- 
try, 


Exports: Live animals, Hides 
and Skins, canned meat, can- 
ned dried and frozen fish, 
Frankincence & Myrrh and ii- 
nally Banana. 


Total value of exports is ju- 
St over 100 million US dollars 
a year. More than 85% of this 
is accounted by livestock pro- 
ducts. Remaining 15% co 
mes mostly from Banana. 


Imports: Consists mainly of 
some basic food items, textiles, 
medicines, fuel, machinery 
and development equipment. 


DEVELOPMENT OBJECTI- 
VES AND IDEOLOGICAL FR- 
AMEWORK 


Because of the adoption of 
«eientific Socialism» by So- 
malia as its chosen ideology 
after the October Revolution 
of 1969, and in line with the 
party guidelines, the broad 
goal of economic policy is to 


bring about economic transfor- 
mation within a socialist fra- 


me work, taking, of course in- 


to consideration our special. 


conditions, present stage of de- 
velopment and our whole _ en- 
vironment. 


More specifically, objectives 


of policy are: 


1. To achieve an increasinz 
1ate of Economic growth and 
zeneral development, 


2. To ensure that benefits 
of economic. growth and deve- 
lopment go to the people as a 
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whole and to eradicate all for- 
ms of economic and social ex- 
ploitation. 5 


3, Toprovide employment 
for the people, 


4, Toensure the direct par- 
ticipation of workers at ail 
Stages in the process of policy 
formulation and execution. 


5. To meet the «basic nee- 
ds» of the population in term 
of education, Health, food, wa- 
ter supply etc. 


INSTITUTIONAL APPROACH 


To attain the objective of 
economic policy, an institu- 
tional framework has been 
adopted which, while placing 
major reliance on the Public 
Sector and the formation of co- 
operatives still accords an im- 
portant role to the private sec- 
tor, 


PUBLIC SECTOR. 


Policy is to give a leading ro- 
le to this Sector. The aim is 
to ensure :- 


a) That the most stratezic 
sectors of the economy such as 
Banking, Insurance, key Indus 
tries etc. are publicly owned, © 


b) That the state takes 
full and direct responsibility 
for basic utilities such as the 
provision of electricity, water 
Supplies telecommunication 
systems and so on. - 


c) That again the State takes 
full responsibility for the pro- 
vision of education and simi- 
lar services. 


G@) The establishment of 
Publich Sector monopoly over 
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the importation and distritu- 
tion of essential food items, 
medicines and the purchase, 
collection and marketing of 
important agricultural crops. 


e) That State takes a lea- 
ding role and directly partici- 
pates in the productive sector 
of the economy through the 
establishment of State farms, 
state industries, and other Sta- 
te enterprises in fisheries, shi- 
pping, commerce and all other 
sectorg of the economy, 


How far has this policy been 
implemented? The answer is: 
to a considerable degree as far 
as the modern sector of the 
Economy is concerned. the 
predominant part of this sect- 
tor especially in all the areas 
mentioned earlier, is either sta- 
te owned and managed or else 
closely controlled by the Go 
vernment. More than <‘ 
Public Agencies and enterpri- 
ses engaged in various field” 
of economic activities have 
been established since the last 
nine years in addition to the 
services directly run by the 
central Government or lo- 
authorities. 


In this connection, however, 
it is necessary to remember 
that the subsistance sector 
occupying more than 80% of 
the population is generally 
outside Government control 
from the management point 
of view, It is also worth to 
note that while expansion of 
the State Sector represents a 
movement in the right direc- 
tion and accords fully with 
Party policy guidelines towar- 
ds the attainment of social 
and economic objectives, prob- 
lems and challengé8’, somr 
of which are of a major pro 
portion have confronted us. I 
shall discuss some of the issues 
involved later, but here I just 
want to mention that, apart 
from financial constraints and 
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other resources limitations the 
Shortage of management, pro- 
fessional and technical skills 
have created formidable prob- 
lems in our attempts to orga- 
nise an efficient and expan- 
ding Public Sector throughout 
the economy. 


Co-operatives : 


Apart from reliance on an 
expanding public sector for 
the attainment of economic 
objectives, we have been accor. 
ding a very high priority to 
the establishment of coperati- 
ves. These now exist and o- 
perate over a wide range of 
ecanomic fields: In agriculture, 
industry, handicrafts, fishe- 
ries, retail trade and so on, 
Moreover, with the help and 
guidance of the Party the 
movement has organised itse- 
If intoa very active social or- 
ganization closely allied with 
the Party, The movement has 
developed an elaborate struc- 
ture starting at the village le- 
vel and culminating with the 
Federation of Somali Co-ope- 
ratives Movement which has 
its Headquarter in Mogadishu. 


The Co-operatives, like the 
State Sector have also been 
handicapped by the lack © 
resources and shortage of tech- 
nical skills. Consequently 
their contribution to the na- 
tional output still remains li- 
mited and has fallen some- 
what short of expectation par- 
ticularly in agriculture. How- 
ever, our needs to bear in mind 
is that the history of the move- 
ment ig very recent in the 
country, and that it needs 
time and encouragement to 
overcome the varieties of prob- 
lems it has been confronted 
with, 


The Private Sector. 


I mentioned earlier that over 
80% of the population of this 
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country is engaged in livestock 
rearing under conditions of no- 
Madic pastoralism or else suo- 
sistence farming. Around 
90% of our total earnings of 
Foreign exchange and more 
than 60% of basic food con- 
sumption in the modern sector 
originate in the subsistance 
sector. Banana cultivation 
which constitutes the backbone 
of our modern agriculture ex- 
port item, is still in private 
hands. A sizable part of our 
industrial production is a- 
ccounted for by the private 
sector, 


It is quite clear that in the 
light of our present realities 
and objective conditions, and 
in view of the need to mobilise 
all available resources inclu- 
ding our entire population for 
the purposes of development, 
the role of private enterprise 
has to be recognised and given 
a place in our development 
strategy. Consequently in the 
party programme, the private 
sector has been accorded ful! 
recognition, however, it is to 
be observed that in the modern 
sector of the Economy the o- 
perations and activities of pri- 
vate enterprise have had to 
follow certain general guideli- 
neg with the intention to pre- 
vent or minimise the exploita- 
tive tendencies of private 
enterprise on the one hand, 
and with a view to hardness or 
channel their resources, initia 
tive and dynamism towards 
areas that would genuinely 
contribute to development on 
the other, 


Thus private enterprise 
encouraged to engage mainly 
in the productive sectors such 
as farming, small scale indus- 
tries, handicrafts and soon, 
Exportation and marketing of 
livestock and retail trade in 
general, have been left in pri- 
vate hands. The formation of 
co-operatives in the latter fie- 
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Ids of activity has been 2ai- 
ning ground lately. | 


Private Enterprise has been 
excluded from areas such = aS 
Banking, insurance imp. 
Trade and whoiesale distribu- 
tion areas which normally 
tend to attract private enter- 
prise in the developing coun- 
tries an account of the oppor- 
tunities they offer for makinz 
quick profits, but which for 
the same reasons, also tend t 
ke more exploitative and was- 
teful of national Resources. 
Sectoral Priorities: 


The preponderant role of th- 
livestock sector in the Somali 
econemy and its continued im- 
portance -for the foreseable fu- 


ture, is evident, Consequently | 


its claim as a very high priori- 
ty in the allocation of resour- 
ces isalsoclear. But ior pur- 
poses of our long term develop- 
ment strategy, doubts will 
necessarily have to be expre- 
ssed about our continued de- 
pendence or reliance on a pas- 
toral Economy. 


This has certain implicatio- 
ns for the establishment of 
any order of priority between 
sectors. Azriculture occupies 
the next position to livestock 
in relation to the proportion of 
the population engaged in it 
and in relation to its contribu- 
ticn to the national output, 
However, what is much more 
important is by far the greater 
this sector offers, 


As regards Fisheries, we ha- 
ve over 2000 Km. cf coastline, 
implying that there are tre- 
mendous opportunities for the 
future and present exploita-. 
tion of Cur sea and ocean re- 
sources. 


With reespect to physical 
infrastructure, the importan- 
ce of this sector cannot be over 
estimated. The country is 


large and long distances sepa- 
rate the settled parts of it. 
The development of basic 
communications still remains 
embryonic. 


The provision for basiz nee- 
ds to the masses such as food, 
health servicees, education 
Water supplies etc. Continues 
to be urgent inspite of th. 
heroic efforts of the Revolu- 
tion since 1969, and the attain- 
ment of some impressive resul- 
ts particularly in the field }i- 
teracy and primary education. 


Under these circumstances, 
the determination of sectoral 
priorities in terms of resour: 
allocation in any definitive 
manner would not be an easy 
task, More so when we recozni- 
se the close inter-relationshir 
and inter-dependence of de- 
velopment activities in the 
various sectors, and give du2 
consideration to the complex 
sccial and political factors that 
inevitably play their role. The 
fact is, that the development 
of these key sectors is essen- 
tial and in line with ob- 
jectives Therefore, unblan- 


_ ced approach towards alloca- 


tion of resources would appe- 
ar to be a practical choise. Ra- 
tional utilisation of resources 
through co-ordinated progra- 
ms, careful selection of pro- 
jects, and preper moniterinz 
of investment could only give 
the necessary impetus to pro- 
duction and the arhievement 
of the desired rates nf econ> 
mic growth. 


CONSTRAINTS AND CHAL- 
LENGES TO DEVELOPMEN! 
STRATEGY : 


The problems which have 
confronted ug in our struggl? 
towards the attainment of na- 
tional development objectives 
are many. But I shall take 
up briefly a few basic onas th- 
at have proved to be a real 
challenge, | 
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First of all there are the 
kind of problems associated 
with and actually inherent in 
transformation of an economy 
based on nomadic pastorali- 
sm, Nomadism ig not unique 
to Somalia but I know of no 
Other country which depends 
on this kind of economy to 
the extend we do. For us, 
nomadism is not something 
Practiced by certain section 
of the population primarily 
out of habit and for whi 
ch they have deep attach- 
ment. May be an element 
of that too. But most cer- 
tainly in the case of Soma- 
lia it is more of a very com- 
plex socio-economic system 
for which people have not 
been able to find a better and 
practical alternative ag yet. 
The system is efficient with- 
in its own framework. It i 
not entirely primitive. The 
nomadic population is closely 
connected to the monetary 
sector of the economy, have 
almest up-to-date infor- 
mations about markets, pro- 
vides a substantial market for 
the products of other sector:. 
and is highly conscious poli- 
tically and socially. 


From gq development stand- 
point, the problem here is that 
there is qa very delicate ecolo- 
gical balance; between man 
and his enviromnent; between 
livestock and availability cf 
grazing on the rangelands, 
Water resources pattern of rain 
and even the pattern of move. 
ment of heards and their type 
(from the point of view of 
adaptation). Thus it woul’ 
prove to be an extremely diffi- 
cult job to devise schemes to 
bring about transformation 
within that framework, For 
instance any attempt of re=ze- 
ttlement within the primari'y 
nomadic areas which cove? 
most of tile country, would ine- 
vitakly imply serious danger 
for the conditions of the ran- 
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geland and the very real thre- 
at of destification. ‘he sa- 
mething applies tc unp:anned 
drilling of wells or the prospe- 


cts of any substantial increa_ 


Ses in livestock and human po- 
pulations in those areas. 


It would appear therefore 
that the only alternative is to 
diveit the whole future incre- 
ases in population and even re- 
move a substantial proportion 
of the present nomadic por- 
tion to cultivated agriculture 
and fisheries We do have 
large areas with agricultural 
potential particularly in the 
inter-riverine regions and to 
a lesser degree in the North- 
west part of the country. Th- 
ere is also no doubt about the 
development potential in the 
fisheries sector. 


But this Scenario wiil 
not be easy to realise in pia. 
ctice : 


First of all the nomads 
who form the bulk of the pc- 
pulation are growing at the ra- 
te of about 2.83%. Sois the 
rest of population. The total 
numbers of peopte that could 
eventually be observed into, 
from the long run point of 
view, Offer perhaps a_ better 
oppoitunity, 


Secondly when we refer ! 
the absorption capacity of ag- 
1iculture and fisheries, we are 
only talking in terms of thei’ 
potentialities, but the develop 
ment of these sectors even °° 
a rate that could ensure th-> 
absorption of future increase 
in populaticn, looks like q for- 
bidding task a country like 
Somalia with very limited re- 
sources and technology. 


Thirdly removal or tran- 
splanaticn Of communities to 
a different environment or 
way of life may not prove to 
be a practical proposition ex- 
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cept under special circumstan. 
ce like the ones we_ experien- 
ced after the drought of 1974- 
1975. At any rate it is no ea- 
sy task. 


Finally gradual absorption 
of growing numbers of people 
into agriculture and fisheries 
might seem to be g_ realistic 
approach, but in the mean- 
whiie wc are haunted by the 
spectre of a looming image of 
desertification as a result of 
the pressure of a growing li- 
vestock and human popula- 
tion on the rangelands to say 
nothing of the excdus of peo- 
ple from the unemployed. 


In Somalia, we recognise 
the urgency, complexity and 
dimensions of the _ problem. 
We regard it as q challenze 
and we are determined to win. 
As you have already observed 
during your visits to some o* 
the resettlement areasin this 
region, we have already made 
a start. 


The implementation of fi- 
shery development projects in 
many places along the coast. 
the iminent construction of 
PBardhere Dam on_ the Juba, 
the realisation of the Fanole 
Dam about to be completed 
and the many agriculturai 
and other schemes underway, 
are all but a living testimony 
to our determination to face 
up to the challenge. 


There are cther constraints 
to our development effort; 
which, while different in char- 
ter, yet reinforce the basic di- 
lemas and difficulties involved 
in the traneformation cf no- 
madic pastoralism as descri- 
bed earliear, One of these, is 
the limited availability of 
resources: financially, techn- 
olcgically and in terms of tra- 
ined manpower admittedly a 
characteristic feature in the 
developing world, but defini- 
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tely uucrs actue in Somalia 
(listed officially by the UN 
among the least developed 
countries) an account of two 
consideration: Fist, in view 
of the geographical proximity 
to Somalia of the high. inco- 
me oil preducing countries, 
of Msddle East such as Saudi- 
Arabi and the Gul, states, and 
because Of our close links 
with those countries, we have 
been losing large and increa- 
sing numbers of our skilled, 
scmi-.ikilled, p:ofessicnal all 
experienced people of these 
countries through migration. 
The process has proved diffi- 
cult to contain and the loss of 
trained cadres is inevitably 
having adverse effects not 
only on our central giminist- 
ration and the managment of 
Public enterprises but more 
seriously on the implementa- 
tion rates of development pr- 
ojects and programs. Certain 
measures to conteract the sit- 
uation have already been tak- 
en and some more are under 
study, 


The second consideration 
is Our dependence on foreign 
aid for the financement of 
Major part of development pr- 
ojects in the plan, Somalia, 
l¢latively receives substantial 
amounts of aid from various 
scurces. But the point is that 
the conditions normally at’g: 
ched to the use of foreign aid 
are such as would impose fa- 
Ise limits to the absorptive 
capacity of a country like 
acmalia. The resscon is that 
apart from the labyrinth of 
standard bur gcratic require- 
ments and pctifical cvertonas, 
hy far the tiervest hurd'n ic 
the requirement foc ths reci- 
rient country to meet the 1> 
cal cost Of all foreign finan- 
ced projects and prcgramme:. 
Foor countries do not and s’ 
ould not raise local finance by 
way Of the printing machine. 
It has to be raised through ’g 
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Xation Or other means from 
the local population whose in- 
comes are already very low, 


Actually most services run 
by Government Agencies to 
meet the basic needs of the 
people require to be subsidi- 
sed. But then we are all awa- 
re that a major element of 
development aid policy, from 
the donor’s point of view is to 
promote the sale ui equipment 
and other goods and services 
by the donour country and not 
necess~-ily to respond to the 
true needs of development in 
the recipient country. 


Finally, talking of constrain- 
ts to development strategy in 
Somalia I should like to refer 
to another problem which, 
while different in character 
than those discussed earlier, 
yet still have its relevance in 
this context. This relates to 
the economic effects of the po- 
litical conflicts in the Horn of 
Africa. Here the situation is 
ambivalent: In respect of 
Western Somalia under Ethio- 
pian Colonisation, the reality 
is that while Ethiopia has al- 
ways kept the region under 
military occupation, lacked to 
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cope the struggle with the libe- 
tion movements mounting air 
attaks against civilians and 
poisoning wells, the actual ope- 
ration of the economic system 
of the area has aways, since 
time immomarial formed an 
integral part of the pastoral 
economy On which this coun. 
try is so much dependent, A- 
part from consideration of po- 
litical, social, linguistic, religi- 
ous historical and family ties, 
the compelling impositions of 
a pastoral economy and geo- 
grahpy have rendered the eco- 
nomy of the area inseparable 
from that of the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic. A certain 
proportion of the _ livestock 
cxported through our parts co- 
mes from that area, and an 
even greater proportion of our 
imports of essential commodi 
ties, and non-essential ones for 
that matter,end upin_ that 
region. 

In the case of Sco 
malia — Kenya relationship 
the fact is that Kenya 
is industrially more developed 
than Somalia and one would 
have expected that the Ken- 
yans would take full advantaz- 
of the situation. However, due 
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to Kenya’s unfounded suspici- 
ons about our political inten- 
tions in the NFD, cooperation 
between the two countries in 
the economic field, has never 
really got off the ground 
Substantial way, lately there 
have been some positive initia- 
tives taken on both sides to 
correct the situation’s deve- 
lopment which gives us a be- 
tter hope for the future. How. 
ever, the most serious implica- 
tion of the political and terri- 
torial conflict in the Horn of 
Africa, for development in the 
Region as a whole is two fold. 
In the first place the countries 
of the Region are prevented 
from being in g position t> 
work out complementary stra- 
tegies of development and to 
benefit from regional schemes 
and programmes of common 
advantage. 


Secondly by maintaining larze 
armies and diverting scare and 
urgently needed resources to 
the purchase of arms, the place 
of economic and social trans- 
formation in each individual 
country and for the region as 
a whole will necessarily he 
slower. 
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The role of Political and Social organization 
in health development 


At the outset, I want 
to offer you brief 
reflections on the general ques. 
ion of mass mobilization for 
the promotion of better health 
generally and, more specifica- 
lly, the promotion of better 
foods and nutrition. pdaticies 
and practices. Obviously, pa 
litical and social Organisations 
are involved in all aspects of 
development, health prom. 
tion being one aspect of the 


overall development strategy, 
To begin with the main po 
litical organ of our country; 


the Somali Revolutionary 3o0- 


Clalist Party has adopted a par. 
ty programme which spellé 
out the socialist oriented stra- 
tegy towards self-reliance and 
development. The SRSP pro- 
gramme provides an outline 
of national development pd- 
licies, including health deve. 
lopment. The recently held 
Extraordinary Congress of the 
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SRSP has also adcpted the new 
three year Plan The plan en. 
visages total expenditures in 
the health sector of 101.4 mi- 
llion shilling for the three- 
year period. Th: annual 
break-down of these cxpendi- 
tures are as follows: 

Party guidance of develop. 
ment planning in Somalia, 
therefore, gives this politica! 
organ the crucial policy and 
budget formulation ro‘’e in héa. 
Ith development. 
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Party organs are also in- 
volved inthe task of impli- 
menting such pclicies. The 
Central Committee of the 
SRSP has a Bureau for Social 
Affairs which helps, not o.ly 
in the formulaton cf health, 
education and related social 
policies, it is also provided wi- 
th the means to overview and 
assist in governmental imple- 
mentation of social policies 
and regulations. 


Party organs at the lower 
levels are involved in impli- 
menting development policies. 
At all leveis, including the very 
grass - roots levels, the SRSt 
has a party Secretary responsi- 
ble for Sccial Affairs including 
the promotion of better health. 
In various tasks connected with 
preventive médicine, in cam- 
paigns against small-pox, tu- 
berculosis, bilharzia, malari 
and other diseases, the party 
person responsitle for social 
affairs plays a key ro'e in mo- 
bilizing the masseg in his dis- 
trict orarea The Party is 
also involved at the gra‘s-roots 
level in assisting health edu- 
cation including nutrition and 
demestic science schco's. 


Working hand _ in hand with 
the party in carrying develop- 
ment policies are the social or 
MaSs Crganisations: the Gene. 
ral Federaticn of Scmali Trad2 


Unions (GE'STU), the Somali 
Kevoluticnary Ycuth Union 
(SRYU), the Somali Women 
Demecratic Oiganisation 
(SWDO) the Movement of Sc 
Mali Cooperative Organisation 
(MSCO) and the «Guulwada- 
yaal» (Victory-Pionecr Militia 
Forces). These organisation, 
have executive crgans at tha 
national, regional, district and 
area levels. In these organs 
there is invariakly someon2 
responsible fer social affairs 
(health and related sectors) . 
The women organisation, the 


WLO for example, is actively | 


involved in matter; pcrtainine 
to mothers and child-care: 
feed nutrition, basic hygiene, 
demestic science education 
etc. The MSCO is involved in 


promoting varicus types of co- 
operatives. The agricultural co- 
peratives are involved in, a- 
mong other things, the cr:icial 
task of producing more and 
better focd, They constitute 
a backbone in the national at- 
tempt to attain fcod self-suffi- 
ciency by 1980 There are also 
ccoperatives involved in distri- 
bution of fcodstuffs and me- 
dicines, including vitamins 
and vaccines which are impor- 
tant in assuring better nutri- 
tion and health, 


Let usall recall that the 
Party and Government struc- 
tures impiiment pricing poli- 
cies aimed at assuring modest 
prices for basic food-stuffs for 
the benefit of the poor majori- 


‘ty of our pecple. 


In cass of scarcities, these 
structures assure fair distribu- 
tion through a system of ra- 
ticning. Our political and sc 
Cial oi ganisations have, 
through mass orientation cen- 
ters, distributed sugar at a 
mcdest fixed price throughout 
the country. This important 
task was conducted for several 
months during the period 
when the world-wide crisis had 
created sugar shortages. Th2 
alternative would have been 
to allow the market to sky-roc- 
ket national sugar prices there- 
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by making this basic focdstuff 
available only to th: well-to 
do tew. Today, sugar is once 
again soldin shops w.th the 
party and government still 
fixing the price inorder to 
make this vital commcedity wi- 
thin the means of the many. 
The on-going Juba Sugar Pro- 
ject will eventually not only 
make Somalia self-sufficient in 
Sugar production, it will en- 


able us to enter the camp of. 


sugar exporting countries. 


The party crgans and those 
of the SRYU are actively in- 
volved in the various Agricul. 
tural Crash Programmes aim2d 
at attaining self-sufficiency in 
food and other agricultural co 
minadities | Accordinzly, we 
can see that the pclitical and 

ocial crganisations are playin? 
crucial roles in food praduc- 
tion, distribution and mas: 
mobilization for health edu- 
cation campaigns and projects. 


A good start has been made. 
but more remains to be done, 
The SRSP was established very 
recently, on July Ist 1975 
The social organisations men- 
tioned above were reconstitu- 
ted during 1977. Therefore, 
they have not yet realized 
their full potential as organs 
for overall development, inclu- 
ding health development, Ne- 
vertheless, the Party and the 


social organisations linked to 
it did not fallfrom the sky 
in 1976 and 1977. They have 
behind them ag solid history of 
organisational efforts aimed 
at promoting developmental 
campaigns. Soon after the 
Revolution the then Supreme 
Revolutionary Council created 
a Public Relations Office, which 
soon developed into a Politi- 
cal office for mass _ political 
mobilization, education and 
organiZation. The Political 
Office consisted of a proto- 
party structure linked to de- 
partments for workers, youth, 
women and Victory Pioneers: 
(Militia). 


In 1974, an ambitious Rural 
Development Campaign was 
launched consisting of: 


i. Rural literacy, 

ii, Animal health and 

iii. Public health campaign. 
iv, Census 


The public health comps 
nent involved: 


1, Preventing Communica- 
ble diseases from spreading in 
the villazes. 


2. Prolonging life and 


3. Promoting health an‘ 
efficiency through organisinz 
the community for :- 
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a. Sanitation of the environ- 
ment; 


b. Control of communicable 
infections; 

c. Organization of medical 
and nursing services for early 
diagncsis and preventive treat- 
ment of diseases and 


d, Education of the indivi- 
dual in personal hygiene; 


e. Development of social 
structures capable of insurinz 
everyone a Standard of livinz 
adequate for the maintenance 
of health. 


The RDC health unit cove- 
red communicable’ diseases 
control including vaccinations, 
health education, maternal 
and child health, family plan- 
ning, hygiene in housing and 
some phases of general medi- 
Cal care, Dr. A. S. Abbas in 
his paper on «Health Implica- 
tions of the Rural Development 


Campaign», 


1. observes: «Since the 
districts are subdivided into a 
variable number of villages 
and sub-villages, accordingly 
a curative and a vaccinating 
team was assigned, composed 
of 2 vaccinators, and a nurse 
accompanied by a trained Guul 
wade». 


2. In fact, the Victory-Pio- 
neers (Guulwade) as well as 
other elements under the Poli- 
tical Office of the SRC, played 
important roles in the RDC 
involving rural mass literacy 
and health, 


All regional and district re- 
presentatives of the then Poli- 
tical Office of the SRC wer2 
actively involved not only ia 
the organization of the RDC 
but in all the day to day tasks 
carried out t7> insure its suc- 
cess. 


3, Inhis paper, Dr, A. S. 
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Abbas remarks: «The district 
health officer in command of 
the rural health unit fe:t ac- 
countable to the local comx- 
unity for successfully carrying 
cut his responsibility for pro- 
tection of the health of the e> 
mmunity in the most efficient 
and economic manner, within 
the limits of resources made 
available by the conimunity». 


4. Now, «being accountable 
to the local community» could 
imply various things depen- 
ding on the concrete historical 
conditions of various countries. 
In scme countries, this could 
imply being accountable to a 
local chief or king, together 
with his entourage of local no- 
tables (mostly landlords). In 
revolutionary Somalia, this. 
essentially implied teinz ac- 
countable to the organised re- 
presentatives of the communi- 
ty constituted in basic commi- 
ttees of the political and 3o0- 
Clial organisations. 


At another point in his pa- 
per, Dr. Abbas writes: «The a- 
vailablity of good roads and 
means of transportation had 
their impact on the shape and 
pattern of health organization. 
Development of health facili- 
tieg at points within easy a>- 
cess to homes has been kept 
in mind and considered to 
meet the needs of the rural 
areas». 


9. During the RDC, tfie po- 
litical and social organs mobi- 
lized the masses to create new 
roads, These not only facili- 


tated the implementation of 


the campaign, they also “ound 
the previously isolated village 
with the district market Thus 
trade and other social activi- 
ties began to emerge in theze 
previously isdlated villages. 


The health aspect of the 
RDC involved, amecng other 
things administering  »lood 
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sample tests to 129,696 person; 
of which 18,526 showed posi- 
tive malaria cases. Extensi- 
ve work was also undertaken 
to detect tuberculosis and 
small-pox cases, A total of 
1,613,125 individuals were trea- 
ted of various diseases durinz 
the RDC. 


The RDC helped to close 
the urban-rural gap. It has 
made the rural person cons- 
cicus of the need of preven- 
ting the preventable and cu- 
ring the curable diseases. Dr. 
Abbas concluded thus: «With- 
cut Iccal involvement, partici- 
pation, stimulation of comm- 
unity interest and dedicated 
assumption of responsibility ty 
the local people, public health 
programmes would not have 
achieved the obtained results. 
Small-pox and cholera which 
had their outbreak in the 
neighbouring countries and 
tuberculosis which is a manace 
to the nation, would have re- 
mained unccntrolled in the 
majority of the rural communi- 
ties, if it was not covered 
with preventive vaccination». 


6. The Political and social 
organisations played pivotal 
roles in the «stimulation of co- 
mmunity interest and dedica- 
ted assumption of responsibili- 
ty ky Iccal people». This fact 
Wa-; Once again. demonstrat«d 
in the campaign to fight the 
severe drought that afflicted 
ocmaha in 1974-75. It was 
also demonstrated in the 
campaign to wipe out small- 
pex from Semalia, The exc2- 
llent WHO film on the smal. 
pcx campaign fully reveals the 
rcle cf polifical and social or- 
ganisations (for example, se- 
veral shcts depict mass health 
education gatherings held at 
revclutiaonary crientation cen- 
ters). 


In involving itzelf so actively 
in the RDC and other cam. 


paigns, the Political Office of. 
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the SRC and its stiuctures we- 
re able to mature and develop 
into the SRSP and the sucial 
Organisations mentioned above. 


Let us once again emphasis2 
the point that much more 
needs to be done. In order to fa 
cilitate greater progress in fu- 
ture, it is necessary, among 
Other things, to break down 
the barrier between the so- 
called reds and experts, in te- 
rms of health this means clo- 
Sing the gap between the poli. 
tical and social cadreg and the 
technical cadres of the Minis- 
try of Health and related 
agencies. Among other 
things, it is necessary: 


a, To select more technical 
cadres from the Ministry of 
Health to attend the Party Po- 
litical Institute and related 
courses for political education, 
mobilization and education: 


b. To include Courses on 
health, hygiene, food and nu- 
trition sciences and policies 
for the cadres of the politica! 
and social organisation; 


c. Creating or strengthe. 
ning development oriented co- 
mmittees consisting of politi- 
cal and technical cadres; 


A political or social orzgani- 
sation cadre or leader who is 
also professionally an expert 
is better able to win the confi. 
dence of the local people he is 
expected to mobilize and or 
ganize. Such a leader/cadre 
is also better able to partici- 
pate in the process of formula- 
ting sound health policies, 
pregrammes or projects. 


The philosopher Aristotle 
once talked about philosopner- 
kings essentially he meant 
men of action, decision makers 
whe are at the sametime hizh- 
ly knowledgeable. The divi- 
sicn between reds and experts 


Continued on Page 33 
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~ Jaalle Siad closed a seminar for the 
Secretaries and Party representatives 


The General Secretary ot 
the Somali Revolutionary 
Socialist Party, President of 
the Somalj Democratic Re- 
public, Jaalle Mohamed 3&i. 
yad Barre closed a seminar 
for the Secretaries and Par- 
ty Representatives at th 
Police Accademy on 23rd 
June. In the Seminar 
issues concerning the arti- 
cles of the National Draft 
Constitution and its refe- 
rundum were discussed, Lec. 
tures were Often offered by 
the Somali intellectuals who 
were responsible in the pre- 
paration of the draft ?ons- 
titution. 


Jaalle Siyad’s closing 
speech emphasised that the 
constitution was the product 
engendered by the Ist, 2nd 
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and 3rd Charters of the R 

volution and for that sake 
all parties and progressive 
people are expected to give 


special consideration an 


respect. 


Jaalle Siyad also men- 
tioned that the constitution 
is one of the fundamental 
pillars of nationhood, it is 
the law that mainfests the 
life and freedom of the So- 
mali people. On the other 
hand it assures the inalien- 
able rights and tasks of the 
individual. Jaalle Siyad 
called upon the members 
participated in the Seminar 
that it is their task to im- 
plement the laws setforth 
to safeguard th 
rights of the members of 
the nation, development of 
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Party cadres seminar 


The Assistant Secretary 
General of the Somali Re- 
volutionary Socialist Party 
and Vice President of the 
Somali Democratic Republic 


B/General Ismail Ali Abo. 
kor have concluded a Party 
Cadre Seminar held at the 
Party Headquaters. 

The five (5) days seminar 
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Presidential Affairs. 


the country and defence of 
the motherland. 


The President requested 
the Party Secretaries of the 
regions and districts to con- 
sistently cope with the peo. 
ples concerned so that their 
problems may be alleviated 
sooner. He urged them to 
increase their revolutionary 
deligence in order to ful fil 
the awiting tasks. 


Eventually the President 
extended thanks to the tec- 
nical committee for the pre- 


-paration of the draft cons- 


titution, Before the Gene. 
ral Secretary a ward of in. 

troduction and report was 
delivered by Jaalle Huseen 
Kulmiye Afrah Vice-Presi- 
dent and Assistant in the 


— 
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which began 3rd and ended 
8th July have disclosed an 
overall study concerning the 
114 articles of the draft cons- 
titution of the nation and 
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the laws governing its re- 
ferendum. 


The study programme and 
the courses offered during 
the short period of the s°- 
minar were given by Somali 
intellectuals and experts 
who as well participated in 
the formulation of the draft 
constitution. 


In his concluding speech, 
the Assistant Secretary Ge-. 
neral Comrade Ismail Ali 
Abokor pointed out, the ro!e 
of the Party Cadres in pro- 
pagating the draft constitu. 
tion and likewise transmi- 
ting to the Somali people 
the seminar. 


Further more, Comrade Is- 


majl Ali Abokor stressed for . 


the preparation of the Party 


Cadregs to sincerely take pa- 


rt the tasks laid for the cons. 
titutional referendum, More- 
over, he emphasized the role 
of the partisans in the exe. 
cution of the national drait 
constitution. 


«AS pointed out by the 
7th article of the national 
constitution», Comrade Is. 
mail said, The Somali Revo. 
lutionary Socailist Party is 
the highest power in the 
leadership of country, pio- 
neering to geniune equality, 
justice and overall pro- 
gress». He also stated the 
responsibilities of the Ca- 
dres and the other partisans 
in safeguarding the wealth 
of the nation, in defending 
the achievements rf the Re 
volution and fighting agai- 
nst the baseless and provo- 
cative propaganda of the 
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phrase-mongers, 


Comrade Ismail discusse 
the tasks confronting th 
seminar Cadres and the way 
of transmiting their experi- 
ence and Knowledge of the 
draft constitution to Somal’ 
people. 


Before, Comrade Ismail’s 
speech, an informative re- 
port welcoming and recep- 
tive remarks was given by 
the Chairman of Mobiliza 
tion Bureau of the Central 
Committee, Comrade Abdul. 
qadir Haji Mohamed. 


In his remarks Comrade 
Abdulqadir showed the ge- 
neral and detailed overview 
of the significance of the s2 
minar, its contents and ob- 
jehtives, 


eo 


The 2nd session of the central 


committee of SRYU 


aa 


In Mogadishu, the Capital. 
the Second Session of the 
Central Ccmmittee of the 
Somali Revolutionary Youth 
Union (SRYU) was held. 
The session which was sta- 
ged at the Organisation Cen. 


tre on 9-7th July, 1979 have 


est: 8 


discussed a wide-range. © 
organisational activities. Du- 
ring the two-days Session of 
the Central Committee of 
the Somali Revolutionary 
Youth Union (SRYU), siz- 
nificant and comprehensive 
reports were delivered Ly 
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different Committees of the 
respective Sections of the 
organisation, such as; the 
Executive Committee; the 
Inspection and Auditing 
Committee of the Central 
Committee of the organiza. 
tion. Within these reports 
the Committees have disclo- 
sed the different and many- 
sided tasks executed durin3z 
the life span of the organi- 
sation, the mobilisation _le- 
vel of the organisation and 
other current tasks to %e 
done. Moreover, the Cen. 
tral Committee of the So- 
mali Revolutionary Youth 
Union have discussed fruit. 
fully the presented issues, 
of work plan, the statute of 
the organisation and the by. 
law, Among other things, 
the Second Session has, al- 
so, discussed tasks related 
to world economy and poli- 
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tics; the national draft cons- 
titution, the preparations 
for its referendum. Within 
that framework, the Second 
session of the Central Co- 
mmittee of the Somali Re- 
volutionary Youth Union 
have made a clear decision 
of calling for the full parti- 
cipation of all the organisa- 
tion members and generally 
all the Somali youth in the 
tasks pertaining to the ful- 
fillment of the draft Consti- 
tution of the country. 


The Central Committee of 
the Somali Revolutionary 


- Youth Union in its Second 


Session has made amend- 
ments and additions in the 
Statute of the organisation 
and more concretely signi- 
ficant changes has been 
made in the by-law of the 
finance department while 
as the sametime the Second 
Session adopted and apro- 
ved the by-law of the Or- 
ganistion. At end of the 
Session an invitation Was 
made for the member-par. 
ticipants by Comrade Ah- 
med Suleyman Abdulle, 
Memtser of the Polit-Bureau 
and the Commander of the 
National Security Service, 


The Resolutions adopted 
at the Second Session of the 
Somali Revolutionary 
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Youth Union (SRYU) have 
called for; the realisation 
and execution of the Reso- 
lutions of the extra-ordinary 
Congress of the Somali Re- 
volutionary Scsialist Party 
(SRSP); the establishment 
and strengthening the 
fruits and achievements of 
the Revolution; strengthe- 
ning the just struggle ai. 
ming at the realisation of 
the objective purposes of 
the Somali nation which is 
securing the genuine unity 
of our people; supporting 
the just struggle of the 
Western Somali and Acko- 
Liberation Movement and 
defending the sovereignty 
of the Somali nation; Or- 
ganisations, unification and 
raising the political cons- 
ciousness of the Somali You- 


Somali Women Democratic 


The Vice-President of the 
Somali Democratic Republic 
Comrade Huseen Kulmiye 
Afrah has officially closed 
a Seminar for 130 member 
of the Co-ordinators of 
(SWDO) on 19th July at 
the Police Accademy. 


oe ee ne re eo ee ce 


The Seminar continued 
for one month in which the 
participants learned  va- 
rious lessons concerning the 
programme of the National 
Constitution, Children’s 
Year Programme, the role 
of the working women in 
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closed 


th; to raise the upbrining, 
training and educating the 
flowers of the Revolution 
U.K.O: Taking a great role 
in increasing the labour pro- 
ductivity, raising the quali- 
ty of production and the 
development of socialist 
emulation in the workinz 
centres. 


Lastly, the Resolution of 
the 2nd Session of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Soma. 
li Revolutionary Youth 
Union has severely condem. 
ned all colours of coloniali- 
sm and particularly the re. 
pressive policy and the un- 
Just massacring of the Wes- 
tern Somali, Abbo and Eri- 
terean peoples ty the Aby- 
Sinian regime. 


organization 


the nation-building and 
their tasks relating to the 
work-centers of SWDO. 


At the end of the Seminar 
the following issues were 
put forward to. be imple- 
mented:- 


ee 
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1. To increase the mobi- 
lisation of the members of 
the SWDO at the work cen. 
ters, 


2, To link up with the 
working members of the 
union at the district. 


3. To motivate the wor- 
king women with the prin- 
ciple of love for work. 


4. Toplay a great role 
on the contribution for the 
children’s account and olfér 
it to 41,700/= So. Shs. 


5. The need for buildin: 
other kinder-gartens. 


6, The wcemen workers 


A delegation of the. Co 
mmunist Youth Union of 


the Peoples Republic of 
China, led by the First 
Vice - Chairman of the 
Union [Leiu arrived in 


Somalig on June 18th. 


The delegation consisting 
of 5 persons among them in- 
clude the General-Secretary 
of the Chinese Students 
arrived here after an invi. 
tation extended by the 
SRYU, The delegation re- 
mained here for a pericd of 
two-weeks from June 18th- 
July 5th. The delegation 
held visits to North.Wes- 
tern Region, Lower Shabelle 


should take part in impls- 
menting the family the law 
etc. 


Among the economic as. 
pects that SWDO resolved 
in their p'an, there include:. 


To initiate economic 
sources which could Lenefi 
the union such as . estab. 
lishment of super-market, 
small factories etc. 

— To launch a struggle 
against corrupticn, tribali- 
sm, regionalism and so on. 
— To support any just 
struggle including the 8$2- 
mali West, Abbo and Eri- 


A friendly visit 


and Middle Shabelle in whi- 
.ch they were hosted by the 
SRYU of the respective re- 
gions. 


The de‘egation he!d talks 
with the Executive Commi- 
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against the Ethicpian colo 
nisation. 


Comrade Kulmiye em- 
phasised in his closing 
speech the need for such 
seminars specially for this 
pericd of preparation for 
the referendum of the Cons. 
titution and the 10th anni- 
versary of the October Re. 
volution. 


The Vice-President also 
mentioned the role of wo- 
men in nation-building at 
this revolutionary period. 


Lastly, Comrade Kulmiye 
told the SWDO to double 
their activities and deli- 


1 
' 


ttee of the SRYU concer. 
ning the consolidation of 
the friendly relations exis- 
ting between the two Unions 
and unanimously agreed 
that a delegation from the 
SRYU should go to China 
next year. 


The delegation also met 
with the Assistant Secretary 
General of the SRSP Jaalle 
Ismail Ali Abokar 


sation Bureau Jaalle Abdul- 
qaadir H. Mohamed. They 
left the country with jubi. 
lation and enthusiasm to. 
wards the Somali people 
government and the SRSP. 


and 
the chairman of the Mobili- 
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Jaaile Siad tours Arab states 


The Secretary Genetal of 
the SRSP and President ot 
Somalia Jaalle Mohamed 
Siad Balre and memtere 
of his delezation returned 
home on 12th July aftar 
a ten day tour of Six Arab 
Ccuntries . Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Bahrein, Kuwait, Qa- 
dar and the Unitcd Arab 
Emirates. 


Speaking tonewsmen at 
the prcsidency, the Presi- 
dent -.aid that he was accor- 
ded coidial and worm wel. 
come by the leaders and 
peoples of the countries he 
visited «Our talks with tne 
leaders of these ccuntrie; 
dealt with the bretherly re- 
lations between Somalia and 
their ccuntries a, well as 
Arab affairs and interna- 
tional Issue», he said, An- 
swering a question oF. 
strengthening th: unity of 
the Arat: woild, Jaai> Siad 


expressed : 


firm belief that th2 Arabs 
would soon come t7 a closer 
under standing, find solu- 
tion for their present prob- 
lems and szear all their 
efforts towards th> consoli. 
dation of Arab Unity and 
interests. The pierideni 
hceped that Ar3b ditcord 
would not be serious a; the 
enemies of the Arab Unity 


o_o 


would have liked it to k2. 


Cn the then ferthcominz 
summit cf the (OATT) ‘con- 
vened at Liberiar. apital 3[ 
Monravia, the President 
Siad that due tz: the simi- 
larity of their circumstan- 
cec, the Arabs and Africans 
share common interest; 
which necessitate the fur. 
ther strengthening of their 
cooperation and unity. 


The president disclosed 
that he held various mee- 
tings with the Somalj co. 
mmunities living in the cou 
tries he visited, «The ccmm. 
unities», he said, «expressed 
their reediness to contrihut2 
to the defence and develop- 
ment of their country» 


In Atu-Dhabi on 10th Ju- 
ly official talks Fetween the 
somali Presidential delega. 
tion and the leader: of the 
UAE took place. 
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The talks focussed on bi- 
laleral relations as the well 
as the middle East, the Horn 
of Africa and International 
Issues. 


President Siad and the 
Minister ot Agriculture Jaa. 
lle AHMED HASSAN MUU.- 
SE, and Minister of State at 
the Presidency, Jaalle O- 
OMAR ARTE GHALIB took 
part in the talks on the So- 
mali side, While the presi- 


dent of the UAE Sheikh Sa. | 


yid Bin Sultan Al-Nahyan, 
the UAE Foreign Minister 
and defence and other seni- 
ior officials participated on 
behalf of their country, 


In Doha on 4th July fo- 
llowing a warm reception 
upon alrival by Emir Kha- 
lifa, heir apparent Shei‘ 
Hamad bin Khalifa, Se- 
nior Qatari officials and the 
Somali community livinz 
there, official talkg between 
the leaders of Somalia and 
Qatar were conducted co 
vering bilateral relations, 


Arab Affairs and interna- 
tional issues, 
In Riad Saudi Arabia 


the first stop in the Arab 
tour on 6th July, the two 
leaders (President Siad 
and his majesty khalied 
Bin Abdulaziz of Saudi Ara- 
bia) began talks. 


The talks concerned Ways 
of further strengthening bi- 
lateral cooperation in tae 
economic, cultural and 50 
cial fields. Attending the 
talks were Somalia Minis- 
ters and the Ambassador in 
Riad, SHEIKH ABDULLE 
MAHAMUD; on the Saudi 
side, the crown prince fahd 
bin Abdulaziz, defence Mi- 
nister Amir Sultan, Finance 
Minister, Mohamed Abul- 
khyr, Minister of Health, 
Hussein ALJazari; and Sa- 
udi ambassador to Somalia 
Mr. Taha Al-Deghatar. 
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In Kuwait on 9th July 
President Siad concluded 
official talks on further 
strengthening the excellent 
relations between the _ tw 
ccuntries, Middle East, the 
Horn of Africa and Interna- 
tional issues, with the Emir 
of Kuwait, Sheikh Jabir 
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Al-Ahmed Al-Sabah. 

The Presidential delega- 
tion included; Agriculture 
Minister Jaalle Colone] Ah- 
med Hassan Musa, Minister 
at the Presidency, Jaalle 
OMAR ARTE, Minister of 
Finance Jaalle. MOHAME 
YUSUF WEYRAH. 
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The National draft 
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«The Constituticn is the 
determining factcr shapinz 
the economical, sccial and 
the political activities of a 
society. It is essential that 
a sovereign country should 
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have laws defining the rela- 
ticnship between its socie- 
ty as well as its linkage witn 
the rest of the World. It is 
the cornerstone and highest 
judicial fo.m erganizing the 
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life of the society, «said 
Jaalle Ahmed Ashir Botan, 
the chairman of the techni- 
cal committee for promulga. 
ting the prajected Somali 
constitution , 


Jaalle Botan who is als) 
the minister of culture and 
higher education gave an 
interview cn 5th June 1979 
to local newsmen, 


Refering to the different 
stages which the formula. 
tion cf the draft constitu- 
tion has passed, he stated 
that the founding Congress 
of the SRSPheld in July 
1976, decided on the estab- 
lishment cf g constitution 
within five years as we'l as 
the setting up of a commi- 
ttee to prepare with the 
assistance of the various 
government organs. 


«The constitution», he 
said generally reflects the 
feelings, environment and 
social conditions of the So. 
mali nation as laid down in 
the Ist. 2nd and 2rd char. 
ters of the October revolu- 
tion, as well as articles 17, 
18, 19 of the law formulated 
by the founding Congress, 
party and social organiz4- 
tions Statutes and progra- 
mmes, and in general all 
the laws established since 
the incepticn of the Revolu- 
tion». 


Jaalle Botan stated tnat 
in drafting the Constjtution 
Arab. African and other 
mfernational laws were re 
fered or consulted approa. 
ching from three perspecti- 
ves namely, countries we 
share the same Islamiz fai- 
th, thes= we share the same 
idealcgy and those we have 
in common with the same 
natural environment, 


He said that the constitu- 
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tion consists o: 114 Artjcles 
which mainly deal with the 
foreign Folicy, economy and 
the rights and duties of the 
Somali citizen, adding that 
Somalia is socialist Republic 
led by the SRSP and tha: 
the socjal organizations 
should play a significant ro- 
le in the country’s develop- 
ment. 


It also spells out that So. 
malia would fo'low the poli 
cy of pestive n-n-alignment 
and maintains the princi 
ples of peaceful co-existence 
ameng all psople of th- 
World. 


The Chairman said that 
the constitution declares 
that Scmalia gives an un: 
swerring support to libera- 
tion movements who ar> 
fighting for freedom and in 
dependencs and at ths sams 
time it guaratees for Somali 
citizens full freedom and 
rights. 


Speaking cn the differen- 
ces between the cld consti- 
tution which ~xisted fefo "> 
the birth o; the Revoluticn 
and the present cne, he saj1l 
that the former was not in 
compliance with the soci> 
situation and that foreign 
personalities who did n7 
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consider Somali peoples’ in. 
terests were involved in its 
Drafting, where as the cu. 
rrent constjtution is in har- 
mony with the actual social 
life and proceeds from the 
experience of the nine years 
of the Revolution. 


The Chairman pointed out 
that the constitution follo- 
ws socialist national plan 
and at the same tjme enco. 
urages and appeals to priva. 
te enterprises to participate 
actively in the economic de- 
velopment of the country, 
provided they do not con- 
tradict national interest. 


He also declared that the 
proposed constitution will 
be put to public referendum 
in which every citizen «who 
is sane and not less than 
18 years would cast his vo- 
te» adding that polling sta. 
tions would be set up throu 
ghout the country. 


The Chairman said that 
the constitutional campaign 
has offically been declared 
open, Meanwhile a mam. 
mcth mass rally-wounding 
up the weeklong constitutio- 
nal campaigns and demons- 
trations in support of the 
national draft constitution 
and regulations for the 
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referendum was staged at | 
the 21st October square On ! 


the 24th of July. 


Taking part in the Rally 
were huge crowds of people 
exceeding 500,000 persons 
comprising workers, social 
organizations and members 
of the armed forces and 
other city dwellers, They 
carried placards and chan- 
ted slogans showing their 
total support to the draft 
constitution. 


Addressing the mass rally 
was Vice-President and A. 
ssistant Secretary General 
of the SRSP Jaalle Brigadier 
General Ismail Ali Abokor. 

In his speech Jaalle Ismail 
praised the Revolutionary 
forces for their patriotism 
and enthusiasm in expre- 
ssing their total support to 
the draft constitution Ly 
staging such a mammoth ga- 
thering. 


Jaalle Ismail pointed out 
that the constitution was 
one of the pledges made by 
the Revolution at its incep- 
tion and added that it is a 
result of ten years of Revo- 
lutionary experience in the 
country, «The constitution 
which is gq product of the 
Somali people’s struggles for 
political, economic and _ So- 
cial progress indeed, provi- 
des a useful zuide for the 
nation» stressed the vice pr- 
esident. | 


Thre Vice-president said: 
«There exists anti-revolu. 
tionary and anti-Somali ele. 
ments bent on mis-interpre- 
ting the draft constitution 
and misleading the Somali 
people, but the draft consti- 
tution is devoid of any loop- 
holes to be explaited by the 
reactianery elements», Jaa 
le Ismail stated that t” 
constitution stipulates 


that Somalia is a socialist 
state led by the progressive 
working forces where the 
citizens regardless of sex 
enjoy equal rights, 


He declared that the arti- 
cles of the constitution pro- 
vide for a democratic 1lea- 
dership and administration 
guaranteeing full freedom 
to the undividual, 


The Assistant Secretar, 
General of the SRSP said 
that the constitution, if 125- 
pected and abided by, is one 
of the best coustitution in 
the World. 


REFERENDUM POSTPO- 
NED FOR AUGUST 25th. 


Meanwhile Somali Vice- 
President Jaalle Major Ge. 
neral Hussein Kulmie Afrah 
who js the chairman of tne 
National committee for the 
constitutional referendum 
on 25thr July announced 
that the date of cenductinz 
the constitutional referen- 
dum originally scheduled on 
16th August has heen post- 
poned for nine days - until 
the 25th of the some month. 


He added that this post. 
ponement followed the ap- 
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proval by the SRSF polit- 
bureau of recomdations ma- 
de by the national commi. 
mittee fcr the  constitu- 
tional referendum. 


Speaking about the rea- 
sons which brought about 
the postponement, J2alle 
Kulmie stated that this a- 
rose out of the need of the 
Somali people to get suffi. 
cient time to learn and di- 
gest the contents of the dra- 


ft constitution, 
«Another factor is that 
those who are living in the 


rural areas must be provi- 
ded with adequate time So 
that all of them must have 
an access to the draft cons- 
titufion» added the Vice- 
president. 


Jaalle Kulmie called on 
the regional and district 
officials as well as Party 
members to exert maxifhum 
efforts in enabling each and 
every citizens of the coun- 
try to fully understand the 
contents of the draft consti 
tution by continously _hol- 
ding seminars and meetin2Z=: 
for the people. He aJso ur. 
ced the people on their part 
to prepare thremselves fully 
in order to cast their votes. 


6 e 
Fanon centers Mogadishu conference 


The third international 
conference of the FRANTZ 
FANON research and dev2. 
lopment ccnter cpened in 
Mcgadis-:io Somalia on June 
18th, 79 and ended on 24th 
June 1979. 


It was attended by lea- 
ding Black intcllectuas 
from the United States of 
America, the Caribean ani 
Panama on one hand and 
on the cther, by Somali inte- 
Hectuals. 


The conference was dec- 
lared «Open» on the eve of 
June 18th, 1979 ‘Ly Dr 
MOHAMED ADEN SHEIKH 
the Chairman of the Ideolo- 
gy Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the SRSP, 
and was reciprocated by a 
speech from the leader of 
the delegates, Dr, LEWIS 1 
KING Director of the Fa- 
non Research and Develop 
ment Center and Professo: 
of Psychiatry at Drew Port 
Graduate Medical Schco 
and University of CALIFCP 


NIA at LOc- ANGELES, 
USA. 
In his ocpening speech 


Jaalle Mchamed highligh- 
ted his remarks by an apt 
quotation from the late 
FRANTZ FANON: «People 
must know where they are 
going and why: The future 
remains aclose book so 
long as the consciousnes: 
of the people remain imper- 
fect elementary». Inter- 
preting FANON’s idea with 
the noble task of nation- 
building and political awa- 
kening, Somalia has embar. 
ked upon the choice of a so 
cialist mode of development 
The Chairman gave a leng- 
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thy description of hdw So. 
cialist Somalia is dialectica- 
iy linking _ = socio 
economic change and politi. 
cal development, By citing 
some of the salient features 
of Somali’s development, 
the chairman depicted So 
mali’s change from mass 
spontainity to political cons. 
ciousness from noMadism to 
communalism and ultima 
tely toward socialism. 


Commenting on the Oc- 
tober 21, 1969 Revolution, 
the chairman emphasised 
the declared objectives of 
the revolution is that of 
constituting a society cased 
on work, social justice and 
equality. 


The theme of the confere. 
nce; «HUMAN DEVELOP. 
MENT MODELS IN AC- 
TION» was extremely fit- 
ting for the Somali environ. 
ment in which it took plac2. 
For Somalia today is under- 
going a tremendous socio. 
political and economic trans 
formation which is positive- 
ly affecting every face of 
this nation’s life. 
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The theoretical elabtora 


tions, the contents of the 
papers presenfed, and the 
empirical examples cited in 
the entire seminar eviden- 
ced the great significance 
and affinity between theory 
and practice or researc 
application. 


What crowned the vonfe. 
rence with the success it ac- 
hieved, however, were in 
fact the various fie'd trips: 
to Kurtunwarey, Qoryooley, 
Barawe, the Revolutionary 
Youth Centers and other 
Orientation Centers. ‘The 
visit to these areas gave ev- 
ery participant the unique 
opportunity to observe and 
see with his own eyes how 
theories of migration, rese- 
ttlement and cooperatives 
are being practically lived 
in Somalia. 


Furthermore the dedica. 
tion, the work ethic and se!- 
flessness shown by the peo- 
ple in these areas were a 
true source of inspiration 
for the entire group, The 
trips precipitated a social 
millieu filled with warm hu 
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man touches, a feeling that 
will hopefully set a prece- 
dent in the bridges we are 
all building to link black 
people every where. 


To cap it all, the confe- 
rence reached its climax and 
felt greatly honoured when 
the president of SDR JAA. 
LLE MOHAMED SIAD BA. 
RRE, paid an unexpected 
visit to the conference. The 
president responding candi- 
dly and informatively dis- 
cussed each participants 
questions adequately and 
exhaustively. The 
dent wished the conference 
a week of productive work 
and success. 


The conference was dec. 
lared «Closed» on June 24, 
1979 by JAALLE AHMED 
ASKIR BOTAN, Minister of 
Higher Education and Cul- 
ture. The Minister in his 
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the exchange of invaluable 
ideas between the Somali 
and the visiting Scholars, 
While commenting on these 
excellent intellectuals’ con. 
tributions, the Minister re- 
minded all the delegates 
the tough work ahead and 
said «to implement such 
ideas requires concrete pro. 
posals or projects, reliable 
methods of communications, 
patience and optimism» , 

He then promised the guest 
delegates that «We on our 
part will do everything in 
our power to facilitate the 
exchange of personnel and 
material between Somalia 
and black peoples every- 
where». 


Prior to their departure 
to Kenya and Egypt the en- 
tire delegation, and all So- 
Malia participants were in. 
vited to a reception at Hote 
Juba by Jaalle Ibraahim 
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conclusive speech praised 


Non-alligned meeting in 


The ministerial] courdina- 
ting Bureau of the non-ali- 
gned movement ended in 
Colombo its Tday meetinz 
on June Current internati-- 
onal issues, 


Here are the main politi. 
cal points of the final com- 
munique adopted. 
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1. Policy and role of the : 


non-alignement movement 
in international affairs; 


The bureau welcomed the 
dismantling of certain mul- 
tilateral military alliances 
such asCENTO and SEA- 
TO, and warned against 
new arrangements and alli- 
ances which would serve 
the purpose as the military 
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alliances of the cold war 
era, 


They reafirmed that the 
essence of non-alignment 
involved the struggle agai. 
nst imperialism, colonial. 
ism, apartheid, racism, inc- 
luding zionism, exploitat 
ion, graet power and bloc 
policies and all forms of fo- 
reign occupation, dominat. 
ion and hegemony. 


while noting the progress 
made in the U.S—U.SS.R. 
negotiations on strategic 
arms limitation, the Bure- 
au expressed great concern 
over the intersification of 
the arms race, particularly 
the nuclear arms race. 


2. Peaceful settelement 
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Yuusuf Aburas, the Mayor 
of Mogadisho, 


It was g night of sincere 
intimacy among all that we- 
re present. Aftar the wellco- 
ming speech by the Mayor, 
there was poetry recited and 
perfomance by the «Flowers 
of the Revolution». Late 
on gifts and souvenirs were 
given to the FANON Center 
and the Leaders of the dele. 
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In g bid to acquaint Soma. 
li Scholars and students \ 
th the visiting scholars 
panel entitled the «Respon- 
sibility of intellectuals to 
wards social change and de. 
velopment» was held a few 
days later. It focused on the 
role of intellectuals, their 
commitment in the struggle 
for self-determination and 
the fight against racism 
and social injustice. 
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of disputs among member 
states:. The bureau noted 
with concern the danger of 
the weakening of the Reso. 
lutions of the movement by 
the growing escolotion of 
disputes into 
armed conflicts. 


It took note of the SRI.. 
LANKAN proposal for the 
establishment of a commis. 
sion for the settlement of 
border disputes within the 
non.aligned movement, 


3. International Question 
—Africa: The bureau reaf-. 
firmed the definitiev recom- 
mendations contained in 
the MAPUTO (MOZAMBI. 
QUE) final communique to 
achieve the objectives of 
southern Africa. 
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It denounced the econo. 
mjc and military 
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given to south Africa by © 


the U.S. France, Britain, 


Germany, Israel, 


Japan, . 


Belgium and Italy, and it 


reaffirmed that not with 


standing the Smith-Muzor- 


eua regime Rhecdesig rema- 
ined a British colony and 
ilicgal and racjst regime. 


The bureau reaffirmed it: 
solidarity to the patriotic 
front of Zimbabwe, to the 


South West African peoples 


organization (SWAPO) and 
to the Republic of COMO- 
RO «IN its struggle for the 
freedom of the Island of 
MAYOTTE 
pied by France». 


It welcomed the estab- 
lishment of an organizatjon 
of African Unity (OAU) 
adhoc committee on Wes- 
tein Sahra and _ supported 
the rights to self-determi- 
nation of the Saharan peop. 
le. 


Middle Easte: The bure- 
au said the solution to the 
palestinian question must 
be within the framework oi 
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the United Nations and on | 
the basis of UN resolutions | 


and non-aligned decisions. 


CYPRUS: ‘The bureau 


called for the immediate 


withdrawal of all foreign 
aimed forces and every 
other foreign military pre- 
sences and stressed the ur- 
Gent need for the safe re- 


turn of all refugees to their | 


homes. 


— Idian Ocean: The bu- 
reau called upon the U.S. 
and the USSR resume tal- 
Ks whjch must be based on 
the declaration of the In- 
dian Ocean zone of peace 


SOUTH EA:;T ASIA : The 
Lureau noted with grave 
concern rising tcnsicn and 
conflicts in the Region and 
hoped that the countries of 
the region would try to sol- 
ve them on the basis of the 
non-aligned principles, Ai- 
an consiutation on the es- 
tablishment of a zone of 
neutrality in the region. 
LATIN AMERICA : The bu- 
reau supported Argentina 
claim on the Melvinas Is- 
lands, 
rights of the people of Pu. 
erto Rico and Belize to se- 
lf-determination. 


It asked for the speedy 
re-institution of democratic 
rights in Chile, condemned 
the «Somoza Tyranny» in 
Nicaragua and affirmed its 
solidarity with the gover- 
ment of Grenada. 


HUMAN RIGHTS: The 
bureau reiterated the need 
for strict i:.spect for human 
rights and atfirmed that 
this matter should not be 
exploited as a political ins- 
tiument of the great powe. 
rs in the competition bet- 
ween social systems or for 
interference in the internal 
afairs of savereign countries 

SVENTH SUMMII': The 
buieau will recommend to 
the next summit in septem- 
ber an offer from Iraq to 
host the following summit, 
and an offer from India _ to 
host the conference of non- 
aligned foreign Ministers in 
1981. 


The non-aligned coun- 
tries finished the full policy 
debate with Iran and Pa- 
kistan saying they were re- 
ady to join the 88 Member 
movtment. 


Representives of the coun. 
tries told a meeting of the 
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25 Nation coordinating bu- 
reau they severed links 
with the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO) ear. 
lier this year and were gen- 
uinely non-aligned. 


They denied they were 
interfering in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 


Deputy foreign minister 
of Iran, declared that Iran 
will support the UN char- 
ter and uphold the princip- 
les of the nonaligned mo- 
vement. 


Pakistans delegate, said 
Pakistan was deeply com- 
mitted to the Principels of 
non-alignment and it loo- 
ked forward to act in con. 
cern with the otehr membe- 
rs to strengthen the move- 
ment and to build a new 
world order. 


Most of the delegates wel- 
comed these two countries 
membership and have also 
supported similar applicatio- 
ns from grenada, suriname 
and Bolivia. 


NICARAGUA following 
the fall of SOMOZA has ap- 
plied for full membership in 
non-aligned movement, aski. 
ng the coordinating Bureau 
of nor-aligned countries to 
decide on this application 
during the sixth Summit of 
heads of state and govern. 
ments to be held next sep- 
tember. Nicaraguan foreign 
Minister sent a letter to Bu- 
rean chairman and Sri- 
larkan foreizn 
Minister A.C.S. Hameed, po. 
inting out that the Nicara- 
guan National Reconstruc- 
tion government has _ firm 
intention to follow foreign 
policy consistent with the 
principles of non-alignment, 
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Children's day marked 


Party Secretary and Presi- 
dent of Somalia Jaalle 
Mohamed Siyad Barre on 
18th June attended qa cere- 
mony marking the eigth a- 
nniversary of Flowers of the 
Revolution (FOR). 


The cermony held at the 
National Theatre was also 
attended by Vice President 
KULMIE and CC. Members 
and representatives of Social 
Organizations. 


A play dipicting the unfor- 
getable role taken by the Re- 
volution in safeguarding and 
promoting the conditions of 
children was presented by 
the flowers of October Re- 
volution. 


The actors, playrights 
and also those who partici- 
pated in the activities aimed 
at marking the children’s 
day were coplemented by 
the president in a speech he 
delivered on the occasion. 


Jaalle Siad extended his 
greetings to the members 
of the flowers of the revolu. 


' 


tion and their parents wi- 
shing them many happy _ re- 
turns. 


The President spoke about 
the objectives for which the 
(FOR) were established and 
achievements attained 
this end. 


He pointed out that the 
for have contributed much 
to the promotion of the i- 
mage and dignity of the 
country adding that the role 
they have played in the e. 
fforts towards National de- 
velopment is manifest for 
everyone to see. 


On the international year 
of the Child, Jaalle Siad ca. 
lled upon Somalis to leave 
no stone untruned in promo 
ting the conditions of chil. 
dren in compliance with the 
declaration made by the 
United Nations. 


He called for the estab- 
lishment of centers for 
maintaing child conditions 
in all districts of the coun- 
try. 
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Meanwhile, on the same 
day the SDR Vice-President 
Jaalle Hussein Kulmie Af. 
rah laid the foundation sto- 
ne for g construction project 
to be set up for stimulating 
children’s welfare at Yaq- 
shid district in Mogadishu. 


The construction project 
consists of centre for Flo. 
wers of the revolution, ma- 
ther and child care hospital! 
Home economic School. Thi: 
is the first phase of g series 
of projects to be undertaken 
for the international year o 
the child. 


The imanguration cremo- 
ny, which was held in comm 
emoration of the 8th anni- 
versary Of the founding of 
the Flowers of October Re. 
volution, was attended by 
SRSP, C.C. Members. 


Similar projects were inau- 
gurated on the 18th of June 
by the Ministers for Health 
and Education at Bondhere, 
Wardhigley, Waberi an 
Hamar Jab Jab districts. 


Overall expenditure on 
these projects is estimated 
at 3 million Shillings inclu- 
ding self-help and voluntary 
labour of the masses. 


To crown the festive cere- 
monies and activities perva- 
ding on the occassion the 
flowers of October Revolu. 
tionary Youth Organization 
laid wreaths of Flowers at 
Hawo Tako, Seyid Mohamed 
and the Unknown Soldiers 
Monuments to mark the 8th 
anniversary since the foun. 
dation of the flowers of th2 
october Revolution similar 
celebrations were held al’ 
over the country. 
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Information 


A spokesman of the Mi- 
nistry of Information and 
National Guidance’ gave 
a statement on 10th Jwy 
1979. 


The contents of the sta- 
tement dipicted as follows: 


«Baselesg accusation, na- 
ked threats of aggression 
against the goverment and 
people of the SDR, have 
now become g familiar hal- 
Imark of almost every 
major speech or public sta- 
tement made by the leader 
of Addis Ababa regime. 


While actively engaged 
in preparation for underta- 
king wide-scale armed ag- 
gression against Somalia, he 
wishes to create a conveni- 
ent pretext far such action, 
he wishes to create a con- 
venient pretext for such 
action by indulging in the 
repetition of utter falsehoo- 
ds and sheer fabrications of 
direct Somali involvetment 
in the Western and ABBO 
Liberation struggles. 

These aggressive  state- 
ments emanating from Ad. 
dis-Ababa are a clear indica. 
tion of the bankruptey of 
the policies of the regime 
who in their short-sighted 
belief thought that the Eri- 
trean, Western Somali, Abbo 
and Tigre and other  jues- 
tions could be quickly and 
brutally resolved through 
military means. 

Following the escalation 
of armed struggle by WSLF 
SALF,/ELF, TPLF and other 


the temporary gains achie. | 


The 16th session of the a- 
ssembly of head of states 
and government of the or- 


ganization of African Unity | 
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spokesman issues statement 


ved by the regime through 
active military support c: 
foreign troops, are being gra. 
dually eroded. 


Their military inability to 
totally crush the valiant li- 
beration forces and kill their 
determination to free them- 
selves from alien subjgation, 
has now led the Addis aba- 
ba regime to actin des- 
peration by engaging in hos 
tile and agressive actions 
against Somalia and other 
neighouring countries. 


The statement continued, 
«Their aggressve designs on 
their neighbours seems to . 
well into the scheme of su- 
per-power ambitions in the 
strategic Horn of Africa re- 
gion and the adjacent areas. 
It can therefore be safely 
assumed that the Addis-aba- 
ba regime is assured of the 
continued support and mili- 
tary backing of this super- 
pever in their effort to crea- 
ate destabilization and inse- 
curity through acts of cons- 
tant provocation, escalation 
of hostilities and armed ag. 
gression, 

In assuming this high. 
ly dangerous role, they ex- 
pect that the supper.power 
in question will be commit- 
ted more thoroughly to th 
preservation of the regime 
in power, whose very survi- 
val totally dependent upon 
foreign military, economic 
andpolitical support. 


«Within this broad perspe- 
ctive, the current prepara. 
tion for war and threats © 


(OAU) ended a 4day con- 
ference in Monravia on 21st 
July after intensive discu. 
ssions on the vital issues 
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The 16th OAU Summit 


invasion against, Somalia by 
Mengistu and his cohorts as- 
sumes grave implications for 
the maintainance of the all- 
redy fragile peace in the 
area and for the security o 

the whale region and entire 
world, 

Despite years of sensless 
killings, bloddshed and v: 
lence the Addis-Ababa rezi- 
me has failed fo appreciate 
the futility of wars of aggre- 
ssion and remains blind te 
the disastrous consequences 
of major escalation of hosti-. 
lities in the area, 


«Somalia seeks peace, un. 
derstanding and hormonio 
relations with all nations, 
more particularly with its 
immediate neighbours, The 
se war-mongers in Addis. Ab- 
aba whose sole aim is to dis- 
turb peace and embroil the 
area In endless wars afe ser- 
ved advance notice that, i 
they continue in their folly, 
they shall be dealt q devs 
tating blow, which they 
shall never forget. 

«If their aim is to intimi- 
date Somalia and its people 
into abandoning the _legiti- 
mate causa of pedples unde 
alien Ethiopian domination, 
they are in for big dissapo- 
intment for we shall remain 
motion of the just aspira- 
tion firm in our commit- 
ment to the charter princi- 
ples of U.N. and OAU for the 
and freedam» concluded tr 
tions of peoples every where 
to realize their inalienable 
rights to self-determination 
statement. 
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facing the continent, 

On the eve of the Summit 
conference the president of 
Somalia Jaalle Mohamed 
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Siad Barre 
at the head of a high level 
delegation to attend the 
meeting. 


Briefying newsmen at the 
airport earlier, President 
siad expressed his hope that 
the summit would come up 
with decisions benefitial to 
the African people. 


The opening ceremony | 
Monrovia was attended by 
26 heads of state, three de- 
puty president, five prime 
Ministers, and three Secre- 
tary Generals of Interna- 
tional Organizations. 


Countries represented by 
heads of state were: Soma- 
lia, Algeria. Angola, Benin, 
Burundi, Comeroun, Cape 
Verde, Comoros, Congo, 
Egypt, Gabon, Gambia, 
Guniea, Giunea Bissau, Up- 
per Volta, Liberia, Mozam- 
bique, Nigeria, Uganda, Se- 
negal Sao Tome, Sierra Leo- 
ne, Sudan, Tanzania, Togo 
and Sychelles. 


Kenya, Equatorial Gui 


nea, and Ruwanda were re-_ 


presented at the summit by 
their deputy presidents, 
while Lesothé Mauritani, 
Swaziland, Zaire and Zam- 
bia were represented by 
their Prime Ministers. 


Secretary Generals of In 
ternational Organizations 


Ay st 
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left Mozadiscio were: kurt Waldheim (U. N: 


Amadaus Mahtar Mbow 
(UMESCO) and Chadli Klit 
bi (ARAB LEAGUE). The 
European Economic Comm. 
unity was represented by 
CLAUDE CHEYSSON, Zim. 
babwe-Rhodesia Patriotic 
Front co-leaders Mugabe 
and Nkmo and SWAPO Pre- 
sident were also present. 


The 4day conference deba. 


ted 10 point agenda finali- 


zed by the OAU foreign Mi- 
nisters earlier for the heads 
of state and government su- 
mmit. 

THE AGENDA INCLUDED: 
The nomination of the 
summits bureau 

OAU Secretary Genera- 
ls report on the period from 
July 1978 to July 1979, 
Adoption of reccommen 
dations of the 32nd and 
33rd Ministers council’s or- 
dinary sessions. 

— Ad-Hoc commission re- 
port on the Western Sahara. 
— Report on the setting 
up of Pan-African News A- 
gency and decision on its 
headquarters. and also 
issues confronting the conti. 
nent that include: 

Political situation in 
Chad 

The Middle East 

OAU Defence force 

— economic and political 
strategy for Africa. 
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Liberation of territories 
under the colonial rule. 


The 16th OAU summit 
conference held in Monro- 
via, liberia at the end ofa 
4day deliberation at times 
heated debate passed the 
following resolutions: 


1 Eradication of colo- 
nialism and apartheid in 
south Africa, 

2 Support for Frontline 
states 

3. The setting up of 
Pan-African NEWS AGEN. 
CY for OAU Member states 
to be housed in Dakar. 

4 The Western Sahara 
question was treated in &- 
ccordance with a joint re- 
port submitted by the Ad. 
Hoc. Committee. A cease 
fire was resolved to be follo- 
wed by general refferun- 
dum. 

5. The strengthening Of 
Afro-Arab economic coopera. 
tion. 

6. The OAU’s recognition 
of the patriotic front as the 
sole legitimate represtative 
of Zimbabwe Rhodesia: 92, 
Africa heads of state that 
include NUMEIRI OF SU. 
DAN, OBASANJO OF NI. 
GERIA and ALBERT RENE 
OF SEYCHELLES STRONG. 
LY CRITICIZED TANZA- 
NIA’s armed invasion of U. 
ganda. 


Addressing the closing 
session William R. Tolbert 
President of Liberia and cu- 
rrent chairman of the OAU 
declare, «We look forward 
and march onward for the 
Laurels of freedom an 
productivity, cooperation 
and unity. He emphasized 
the intensification of the 
support to the liberation 
movements and the front li- 
ne Sates, «We are again ca- 
lled upon to honour those 
material and moral obliga- 
tions which are vitally in 
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southern -Africa to achieve 


their complete liberation | 


from the oppressors and 
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transgressor». Tolbert atta. _ 


ched importance to the uni- 
ty of the continent by sa. 
ying «We cannot fermit our 
quest for freedom to be im- 
peded by fraternal hostili- 
ties». He appealed we should 
never permit internal inci. 
dents or external interferen- 
ces to occassion infractions 
of the peace, and thus disre- 
act our attention and divert 
our actions from the noble 
course of total emancipatio 
ns. 

The liberian president poin- 
ted out that Africa inherits 
anenormous spectrum of 
challenges; there are racism 
and colonialism in all their 
abhorent forms and the gra- 
vity of the economic plight 
of Africa, He urged integri- 
ty of economy and self-reli- 
ance in Africa, adding the 
assemby has taken the deci- 
sion to convene an extraor- 
dinary assembly of heads of 
state and government in la 
gos, Nigeria, within the ne- 


«The number of refugees 
cared for in 20 settlements 
dispersed in five regions of 
the SDR total 228.859 Per- 
sons comprising of women, 
children and men», this was 
disclosed at a press confe- 
rence on 4th July by the 
coordinator for refugees Af- 
fairs Jaalle SAEED M. Gees. 


The refugees displaced by 
the constant savagery and 
horrassment subjected to 
them by the Abyssinian Re- 
gimes continously cross the 
de-facto border and reach 
these settlements devoid of 
any property, which was 
either looted or des- 
troyed by the Abyssinians. 
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xt few months on the sub- 
ject of African economic de- 
velopment, «The peop'es of 
developing countries of Af- 
rica, ASig and Latin Ameri- 
ca, their leaders should be 
represented rather than ex- 
cluded from the frequent, 
closed doors discussion of 
world economic issues whi- 
ch soacutely affect their 

vital interests, By the peo. 
ple of Western Sahara, 
through a free referundum 
as well as reviewing of the 


OAU Charter. 


The assembly announced 


said the coordinator. 


Jaalle Gees, siad that the 
SDR having signed the re- 
fugees Declaration of 1951 
and protocol of 67, acccr- 
dingly, helped the refugees 
settle in camps and _provi- 
ded them with the neces. 
sary social amenities i, 
food, shelter, clothtes, me- 
dicine, education etc. by ma- 
king use of the experience 
gained from the drought 
which affected the country 
in 1974-75 and with the as- 
sistance of friendly count. 
ries, European Economic Co. 
mmunity, USAID and UN- 
HCR. 

He pointed out that the 
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Heads of state and govern- 
ment of the GAU will be 
held in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, in 1980. 

It was worthy that during 
the 4day meeting of the su- 
mmit, leaders of OAU mem 
ber states dealt with many 
crucial and complex prob- 
lems facing Africa, stressing 
the unity ond solidarity of 
Africa, supporting the stru. 
ggle of the people in Sou. 
thern Africa nd Palestine, 
establishing an African de- 
fence force, strenghtening 
Afro Arab economic coopera- 
tion. 


Conference on refugees 


number of refugees, rea- 
ching the camps daily, and 
who require immediate a- 
ssistance total about 500 
persons, 


The coordinator for refu- 
gee Affairs declared that the 
humanitarian assistance 
provided to the refugees by 
the Somali government and 
people is not sufficient to ca. 
ter for the needs of the refu- 
gees and appealed to to the 
international community to 
extend assistance to the re- 
fugees and help the Somali 
people and goverment solve 
this problems created by the 
Abyssinian colonialism. 
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The role of the Artist 
in a socialist society 


The ideological consciousnes; 
of a society is always deter. 
mined and conditioned by the 
economic relations that exist 
amongst its members, The 
group that possessed the 
means Of produdtion, that is, 
the land and its resources 
and the instruments o9f 12- 
bour needed to work on it was 
able to impose its will upon 
the mass of the people and 
thereby appropriate the ma- 
terial wealth of the society 
necessary for sustaining hu- 
man life. Because of this 
factor the dominant class has 
an absolute political, as well 
aS economic power concentra. 
ted in its own hands, They 
were in a position to set forth 
and formulate the course of 
thought and opinion in their 
favour, in order to maintain 
and defend their class inter- 
est. The founders of Scien- 
tific Socialism, Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, have 
stated that the sum tctal of 


human history prior to the 
advent of Socialism was no- 
thing else than the case of 
a given social class dominatinz 
another. Bourgeois 
theoreticians, on the con. 
trary, denied this fundamen- 
tal point and viewed human 
history as merely the doings 
of kings, nobles, churchmen 
etc. In their reasoning the 
popular masses, the majori- 
ty of mankind, played n> 
significant role in histsry, 32- 
ve that of spectators and on- 
lookers. This is an obvious 
distortion of the historical 
process of mankind, for, in 
reality, the people are the 
true makers of history, as 
well as the principal bearers 
of human culture and civili- 
sation. 

As a given social formation 
grew sterile and obsolete, it 
became an abstacle to the fur- 
ther progress of man It 
therefore had to disintegrate 
and give way to qa new and 
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more vigorous social system, 
The whole pattern of social 
ideolczy, of which art is one 
aspoct, forms a cuperstruc- 
ture built upon the economic 
basis, up~n the strength oi 
social p.oduction. 


The sccial consciousness of 
the man of the _ primordial 
community for instance, dia 
not go beyond simple _ torms, 
such as thinking of how to 
survive, how to win his daily 
food from Nature. He knew 
no art, no science, for he wa: 
then at the stage where man 
and the lower animals bran- 
ched of{ from each other, fcl- 
lowing their diverse evclu- 
tionary processes. Primitiv> 
man, perhaps, wore a crude 
necklace made of the fanzs 
or claws of the wild animals 
he killed for food, just to show 
off his manliness and courage 
in hunting. His wife, too, 
felt perhaps some feminine 
pride and dignity in her ap- 
parel of leopard skins or ost- 
rich plumes. That was inci- 
dently the beginnings of man’s 
a esthetic appreciation. 

On the contrary, the capita- 
list class, who appropriate 
social wealth, devised power- 
which to defend and main- 
tain their dominant position 
Their laws, philosophy 
and administrative institutions 
were all so framed as to sa. 

feguard the person and pro- 
perty of the ruling class. The 
benefit of the arts and scien- 
ces was reserved for the en- 
jevment of the capitalist class 
who not only exploited wor- 
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king people physically, but 
also sought to corrupt and 
dilute their thoughts au 
conscience in order to keep 
them in perpetual subjuga- 
tion. The men ot the arts, 
the poets, musicians, painters 
singers and dancers, all wiu: 
few exceptions found them- 
selves loudly proclaiminz thi 
supposed virtues of the capita- 
list class, In their distorted 
works of art reactionary theo- 
reticians depicted capitalism, 
as it is still being done even 
in our own age, as thought 
it was the most perfect, just 
human society on earth. The 
inhuman exploitation of man 
by man, the predatory global 
wars unleashed by monopoly 
capital, so as to swallow more 
and more foreign lands, the 
false values and ideals, the 
profit mania which blinded 
the conscience of men to all 
these evils and many more 
were glossed over and did not 
find expression in the com. 
mercialized artistic | works 
produced by the apologists of 
capitalism, These artists 
were rewarded for their cheap 
flattery with mere crumks 
thrown to them by the rich. 
That was the price for which 
the reactionary artist of the 
age sold his soul, the capita- 
list became an omnipotent 
deity for him. 


The purposeful distortion 
of artistic truth by the bour- 
geoisie was an affront to the 
conscience of mankind, as well 
as a serious hinderance to the 
natural progress of the art 
of the world. For, as Aris- 
tctle noted nearly twenty 
three centuries ago, the na- 
ture of art isin the recogni- 
tion of truth and the special 
way by which art discovers the 
truth is in the illustration of 
realistic human characters 
and actions. 


It has been indicated ®ar- 


lier that the pcssessicn of tne 
means of social production 
was always the principal fa2- 
tor upon which the supre. 
macy of a particular class 
over another was based. On 
that economic basis the ideo 
logies of a given society, ite 
laws, philosophy, jurispruden- 
ce, politics and so on wefe 
built as a superstructure, 
Therefore, the development of 
the arts and science of a gi- 
ven society was always com- 
mensurate to the strength of 
its economic potential or ma- 
terial wealth. The common 
ownership or socializaticn ot 
that wealth and its fair and 
just distribution amecngst all 
those citizens producing it at 
last puts an end to the age. 
old class antagonism and Si 
cial contradictions which hi- 
therto prevented the  har- 
monious development of hu- 
man society, With the ad. 
vent of socialism genuine s0- 
cial equality amongst its ci- 
tizens is finally achieved, A 
just distribution of sccia! 
wealth could he assured by 
means of measuring how larg? 
or small is the ccntributicn 
made by the individual cit*- 
zens towards the creation c! 
that common sccial wealth 
From here developed the we!l 
known sccialist principle whi- 
ch declared «give every citi- 
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zen according to his capacity». 
Practically all the violent so- 
cial conflicts and contradic- 
tions, which ultimately des- 
troyed all the non-socialist 
formations occured, because 
Class interests excluded the 
strict observance of this fun- 
damental principle. Ifa man 
puts one spoonful of rics into 
the common bowl of social 
wealth he must not be allo 
wed to take two spoonful out 
of it. 


Socialism however does not 


‘only aim to create abundant 


material wealth for its citi- 
zens, but also seeks to 
promote their highest = spiri. 
tual development. Men do 
not live On bread and butter 
alone. Under capitalism, as 
as we have indicated earlier, 
the benefits of the arts and 
sciences were always resé€r- 
ved for the ruling class, the 
popular masses being kept 
in perpetual darkness. So- 
cialism corrects such wrongs 
and dictates that, since every- 
thing of value, be it material 
or spiritual, is created by mea- | 
ns of the labour of man, he 
should then reap the fruits of 
his cwn toil. This is a fun- 
damental principle of Scienti- 
fic Sccialism, 


In a class society differen- 
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ces in peoples’ social activity 
and in the level of their po. 
litical and cultural develop- 
ment give birth to a system 
of individual types with 4i- 
verse views and opinions on 
life in general. The reac- 
tionary artist seeks refuge in 
narrow individualism to es- 
cape from the contradictions 
of the society of which he is 
a member and from reality. 
The representatives of the de- 
cadent or reactionary theory 
of art for a long time openly 
proclaimed the independence 
of art from sccietv, asserting 
that artistic creativity is the 
preserve Of a select few 
«What business have I with 
the people?» asks the retro- 
gressive artist; «I want to 
sing my song alone and loud- 
ly for myself. The artist 
should be alone, freedom, you 
see, means loneliness. «Every 
man should be a responsible 
citizen and do his duty to 
wards his fellow citizen, so 
ciety tells me, But I do no 
want to do this, I do not wish 
to subject myself to social 
Obligations: I am _ an ind 
vidual. Individualism is free- 
dom» he reasons. 


On the contrary, the moul- 
ding of the individual] in a 
socialist society should take 
place as an all-round growth 
and maturing of the citizen’s 
thoughts, feelings, aim and 
of men under socialism shou- 
Id be based upon the confir- 
mation and strengthening of 
the socialist principles of 
equality, collectivism, interna- 
tionalism, brotherhood = of 
peoples, freedom and _ full 
responsibility of the individu- 
al before hic fellow citizens, 
Here the qualitatively new 
and higher level of labour or. 
ganization and _ ideological 
consciousness brings the toi. 
ling masses to an active par- 
ticipation in the reconstruc- 
tion of social life. The role 
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of the individual in society 
thus assumes a socialist di- 
rection and is raised toa 
higher level of ideological 
consciousness. In a socia. 
list community, where the 
benefits of the arts and $scien- 
ces now belong to the wor- 
king people who create them, 
the artist has no right to 
escape from _ the hard tacts 
of life, from social obligation, 
as the apologists of decaden- 
tism sought to do. The 
significance of his role, there- 
fore, is in his active partici- 
pation in social work, in his 
profound faith and interest in 
the confirmation of socialist 
principles. 


Any form of art that is 
divorced from the reality 0: 
human life cannot satisfy the 
spiritual quest of man. it 
is necessary, therefore, tha 
art should reflect the eternal 
aspirations of man to reach 
new heights of cultural and 
scientific progress, When 
the artist has this desire wi- 
thin him, he celieves in the 
great power of truth, then 
the pictures he paints and 
the books he writes about the 
life of his society will all be 
understandable to the com- 
mmon people, to his readers. 
In his artistic creations the 
progressive artist objectively 
illustrates the existing social 
relaticnships and mercilessly 
criticizes its shortcomings, 
the inequality, oppression and 
exploitation of man by man, 
which lowered his natural 
dignity. The artist is born in 
a society in which he is 
brought up and educated As 
a citizen he shares in the 
cultural heritage of his so 
ciety and therefore, has his 
spiritual roots deep in the 
cultural life of his people, in 
his country of birth. Whatever 
artistic talen the individual 
may have is the product of 
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of that native cultural back- 
ground, which nurtured and 
formed the artist. Without 
that inexhaustible spiritual 
source of inspiration, there 
would have been no Shake- 
peare, no Dante Alighieri, no 
Ahmed Shawgi, no Rage Uzgas 
and Mohamed Abdille Hassan 
the history of world literture, 
It is, therefore, illogical and a 
pure fantasy for the artist to 
identify himself and his ar- 
tistic creations as an entity 
independent from the life of 
his people and their fortunes. 
The progressive artist, there. 
fore, fights with his art agai- 
nst social evils and defends 
the interests of the toiling 
people. His art then beco- 
comes a powerful weapon for 
the reconstruction of society 
as a whole, an effective means 
of ideological instruction for 
the people. Should the ar- 
tist fail to play such an ho- 
nourable role in society, then 
his would be a voice in the 
wilderness, and the world to- 
day hag little use for such an 
cartist» , 


It may be fitting toa close 
this chapter on the role of the 
artist in a socialist society 
by quoting from an OAU puy- 
lication, the Pan-african Cul- 
tural Manifesto (OAU Gene. 
Yal Secretariat, Press and 
Information Division, 1965, 
pp. 2 - 3 and 4): 


«Colonalism is an evil that 
has teen experienced and en- 
dured by all our people,first in 
its mest distinctive form, the 
slave trade, which devastated 
almost all the African conti- 
nent, and in its most tangible 
and insolent form, political 
dcmination, over which we 
must strive to triumph. In 
crder to survive it has te jus- 
tify itself morally and inte- 
llectually by force and coer- 
cicn to extend its hold over 
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all fields of human activity. 
In order to exist ag such, | 
must exercise in addition to 
its concrete and material he- 
gemony, a social and intellec. 
tual hold, particularly over 
the ruling classes on which it 
relies» The Panafrican Cul- 
tural Manifesto goes on: 
«Culture starts with the peo- 
ple ag creators of themselves 
and transformers of their en- 
vironment. Culture, in its 
widest and most complete 
sense, enables men to give sha. 
pe to their lives. We must 
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Continued from Page 14 


must be bridged to create reds 
who are alsoexperts and ex- 
perts who are at the same time 
red. It is important to have 
Ministry of Health officials 
and cadres who understand, 
appreciate and also participate 
in the task of better facilita- 
ting the role of political and 
social organisations in promo- 
ting overall development and 
health development in particu- 
lar 


A political cadre who simply 
talks about «mass mobiliza- 
tion» often falls into the pitfa- 
Ils of opportunism, demazogu- 
ery and «afminsharism» (ru. 
mour mongering). Heor she 
often fears for the loss of hi: 
job and this narrow concern 
may make him loose sizht of 
the general good. His lack 
of technical or organisational 
ability quite often makes the 
Masses turned off by his end- 
less speeches and slogans. On 
the other hand, a «technician» 
who shuns the need to mobi- 
lize, educate and organise the 
people for their own self-im. 
provement falls into the pitfall 
of «bureaucratism»: he or 
she becomes a narrow «techno- 
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go back to the source of our 
values, not to 
confine ourselves to them, 
but rather to draw up a criti- 
cal inventory in order to get 
rid of archaic and stultifying 
elements, the fallacious and 
alienating foreign elements 
brought in by colonialism, and 
to retain only those elements 
which are still valid, bringinz 
them up to date and enri- 
ching them with the benefits 
of the scientific, technical 
and social revolutions so as 
to bring them into line with 
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crat» and cannot inspire the 
people to accept and _ impli- 
ment whatever he is supposed 
to teach them. That is why 
we stress the need to develop 
personnel who are both poli- 
tically aware and professiona- 
lly competent, At the very 
least, professionally compe. 
tent people, the experts, must 
realise, appreciate and facili- 
tate the role and function of 
political and social organs in 
order to promote development. 
They must do their best to im- 
prove the functioning of all 
committees or units in which 
they jointly serve with the po- 
litical cadres. 


Let me add a few remarks 
with regards to the current 
stage of our political evolution: 
the stage of adopting a na- 
tional constitution with a pro- 
vision for a National Assembly 
This organ and related bodies 
at the local levels could play a 
vital role in adopting health 
policies and in overseeing their 
adminitration and implimen- 
tation. The Nationa] Assem. 
bly and related organs will mo- 
st likely, look into health af. 
fairs budgets, foreign aid and 
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what is modern and universal. 
The African man of culture, 
the artist, the intellectual in 
general must integrate him- 
self into his people and shoul. 
der the particularly decisive 
upon him. His action must 
inspire that radical transfor- 
mation of the mind without 
which it ig impossible for a 
people to overcome its econo- 
mic and social underdevelop- 
ment, The people must be 
the first to benefit from their 
economic and cultural riches». 
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relations with regard to health 
matters public complaints a- 
bout health and social matters 
etc. This new organ will com. 
plement the others mentioned 
above, 


' Thankyou very much for 
listening to these exploratory 
reflections, 


1. Dr. A.S, Abbas, Health 
Implications of the Rural De- 
velopment Campaign in Soma- 
lia) paper presented to the 
third Frantz Fanon Center In- 
ternational Conference, Moga- 
dishu June 18th . 24th. 


2. Ibid, P 3. 


3. See, also in this connec- 
tion, the paper by Mr. Omar 
Osman, «The Impact and Con. 
tribution of Literacy towards 
Rural Development in &0ma- 
lia», paper presented to the 
Third Frantz Fanon Center 
International Conference. 


4. Dr AS. Abbas, of. Cit; 
PA 

5 Ibid, P5 

6. Ibid, P5 
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In Geoffrey Kay’s book, 
«Development and underdeve- 
lopment: A Marxist analysis». 
a whole chapter is devoted toa 
detailed study of the role that 
merchant Capital (it could as 


well be called commercial or 


trading capital) plays in the 
process of development and 
underdevelopment. Obvious- 
ly he associates commercial 
capital with underdevelop- 
ment and he is right since co- 
mmercial capital holds nor. 
Mally in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and by and large contri- 
butes to the continuation of 
underdevelopment. 


To recapitulate briefly on the 
history of commercial capital 
it only stands toreason to 
mention that it preceded all in- 
dustrial capital, and appearing 
aS it did well before the incep- 
tion of capitalism as a system. 
Commercial capital, along wi- 
th as Marx states is one of the 
most antiquated form of capi. 
tal. The form of movement 
of commercial capital is M-C-M 
(M being money, and C stan. 
ding for commodities while 
the last stands for money 
greater than the former m, 
in qantitative terms.. The 
movement is a process of pur- 
chase for the sake of saleat a 
at a profit nd accordingly ™’ 
ught to be bigger than M or 
the primary advanced capital. 


Commercial capital in the 
developed countries now plays 
second fiddle to industrial pro. 
ductive capital, which since 
the advent of the capitalist 
system has occupied the pri- 
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Commercial capital and its 
role in under-development 


mary role in the process of so. 
cial reproduction. However in 
underdeveloped countries, 
particularly in a number of 
African countries commercial 
capital still has it conceded 
first place to industrial capi- 
tal, and as such plays a fun. 
damentally important role, 


_ Which goes a long way to ex- 


istence of a sizeable compra. 
dore bourgeois class, essentia- 
lly parasitic in nature. A 
comprehensive analysis o2f co- 
mmercial capital, its tenden- 
cies and dynamics of develop- 
ment, its relationship to indus- 
trial capital, both of internal, 
and the external expatriate 
capital will shed light on the 
difficult process of finding a 
way out of the oppressive un_ 
derdevelopment to which our 
countries seem to be endlessly 
condemned. 

Commercial or merchant’s 
capital was introduced into the 
third world by the former co- 
lonising powers from Europe 
several centuries back, Thus 
todays alliance between expa- 
triate and local commercial 
capital have long history of 
infamy to their credit. Initially 
expatriate commercial capital 
cornered the market in the co- 
lonised countries. Underdeve. 
loped countries modern econo- 
my is traceable tothe first 
advances of European mer- 
chant capital, which on the 
one hand built the world 
market, and thus constituted 
the modern history of capital. 
But on the other hand the in- 
trusion of commercial capita! 
and its creation of empire in 
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the East was successfully con. 
solidated on the basis of pillage 
destruction of life, oppression 
and exploitation of peoples, In 
point of fact the roots of de- 
velopment and underdevelop. 
ment, and the grotesque and 
injust division of labour today 
existing, were firmly laid 
down. 


When we associate commer- 
cial capital with underdeve. 
lopment We proceed from our 
experiences of today but at the 
Sametime we are armed with 
the theoretical substantiation 
of its inherent characteristics. 
Commercial capital does not 
normally revolutionise pro- 
duction but is designed to con. 
trol markets, thereby centrali- 
sing and concentrating capi. 
tal into fewer and fewer han- 
ds. Commercial capital, like 
other forms of capital, and mo- 
re so is weakened by compe’ ~ 
tion vis-a-vis producers and 
consumers, and thereby mono- 
poly gives it an advantage 
which otherwise it would not 
enjoy. In both the national 
and international areas co. 
mmercial capital struggles a- 
vainst competition and seeks 
for monoplistic privileges. 


To elaborate on the intrin. 
sic nature of commercial capi- 
tal it is relevant to point out 
that commercial capital is us- 
ually met, and its role is under. 
lined in the process of circula- 
tion. In the general formula 
of capital: M-C Labour Po- 
wer process of production = 
New Commodity (C’) = Mea- 
ns of production. M’ (New 
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money), Commercial capital] 
operates in between C’ - M’. 
This is the process of realisa- 
tion of surplus value, i. the 
process whereby the newly 
created commodities have t: 
be sold in order to get the new 
money fo restart the reproduc. 
tive process, Of course the in- 
dustrial capitalist can, if he 
deems fit, undertake the reali- 
sation of the new surpuls value 
and profit embodied in th 
new products. But since this 
involves transportation and 
storage expenses, etc, he lea- 
ves to the commercial capita- 
list. But then since commer- 
cial capital ig fag from eit 
the creatar of surplus value, 
the role it plays in the dire: 
imposition of the law of value, 
unlike industrial capital is 
pretty limited. 


The attribute above illustra- 
ted defines further the mode 
of transition of commercial 
capital into industrial capital, 
In this transition commercial 
capital has both aspects of 
the universalistic attributes 
as well as its law of specifici- 
ties, In Western Europe 
commercial capital on the 
basis of a long span of time, 
and due tothe obiectively 
determined and conscious de- 
velopment of the economic 
base commercial capital was 
ultimately transformed and 
reduced to a secondary ole. 
In developed capitalistic eco- 
nomies, therefore, commercial 
capital is an aspect of indus- 
trial capital, Notwithstanding 
this commercial capital in the 
underdeveloped world, and co. 
rollarywise the class it gives 
rise to: 


A. Isa foreign transplant 
since its roots are not the 
country but imposed from out- 
side, that is in historical pers- 
pective. Even now that we 


are supposedly independent 
the compradore bourgeoisie 


who happens ta be the major 
commercial class is by thou. 
sands of threads linked to ex- 
patriate capital, and subsists 
on the handouts which on and 
off is thrown to it. This com- 
pradore bourgeoisie, unlike the 
national bourgeoisie which 
subsists on the industrial capi- 
tal locally available, is singu- 
larly incapable of taking an 
independent stand. Lack o0' 
independence objectively re- 
flects lack of independence of 
local commercial capital from 
the international market. 


B, In the underdeveloped 
world commercial capital exis- 
ts as the sole, or as the sole 
capital whereas in the develo- 
ped world it exists as an 
aspect of industrial canital, 
as already noted in our analy- 
sis. Accordingly commercial 
capital, a form of capital do. 
minating in pre-capitalist mo- 
des of production is allower 
to give a new lease of life to 
the extend precapitalist 
modes, which in development 
terms ought to be as rapidly 
cast over board as condition: 
would allow commercial capi- 
tal which in the West is forced 
to behave in a sophisticated 
and civilised manner can in 
the underdeveloped world re- 
tain its well known ugly faces. 
Inasmuch as commercial capi- 
talhas accepted a secondary 
role in the developed world, it 
can not in the intra-relation- 
ship between the developed 
and underdeveloped world as- 
pire to more than avery de- 
pendent position. 


One of the ways in which 
commercial capital contribu- 
tes to the aggravation of under- 
development is its act as an 
agent of industrial expatriat2 
capital, Historically I - co 
mmercial capital’s historical 
role in I establishment of 1 
modern economy, 

Vast accumulation of wealth 


St RG. 
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in I form of capital (it drew I 
world together hy increasing 
productive powers, while at I 
sametime splitting it through 
grotesque of division of labour 
leading to oppression and ex- 
ploitation). 


Merchants role is not revolu- 
tionary production but contro) 
markets - centralising and con- 
centrating capital - competi- 
tion weakens merchants vis-a- 
vis I producers and consumers 
thus monopoly vs its advant- 
age - locally internationally- 
no laisez faire but monopolistic 
privileges, 


i) Operation in I process 
of circulatior and could not 
impose I law of value directly 


2. Transition to industrial 
capitalism-generalities and 
specificies of monopoly capital. 


i. Foreign transplant, 


ii. In 3rd World as sole ca- 
pital but in others as aspect 
of industrial Capital, Manopo- 
ly Capital left independently 
but reduced fo a role of agent. 


K. Marx - quote P,100 de- 
pression of I soc advance of 
production since it is agent 
of expatriate capital - compra- 
dore role capital concerned 
with quantitative aspects of 
commoditative but industriai 
capital has to concern itself 
with I qualitative a5- 
pect as it is I mainspring of 
material production i,e as use 
values. P. 101 - more civili- 
sed. Rate of profit not to fall 
takes the form of commercial 
capital i) Indispensable source 
of reces means of production 
ii) rate of profit, iii) vast po- 
tential market. © 


Dependence relationship - 
does not grasp I problem un- 
derdevelopment -. cost law of 
value is turned away, 
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BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


Dear Comrades, Dear Partici- 
pants, Guests & Friends, 


It is my duty and pleasure 
to welcome you to Somalia, 
Most of you have come from 
very far and we feel honoured 
that you have overcome all 
obstacles in order to travel 
all the way to Mogadishu to 
hold this Conference. Permit 
me to convey to you the gree- 
tings of our Party, Govern- 
ment and people and, in 
particular the special gree- 
tings of our President, Jaalle 
Mohamed Siyad Barre, 


The Conference has gene- 
rated a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm among our 
people and we believe you will 
see evidence of this during 
your brief stay with us. 


Let me pay special tribute 
to the Frantz Fanon Research 
And Development Center an 
other interested parties who 
have contributed, in one Wav 
or another, to the sponsorship 


and organization of this Con- 
ference and to the Director ol 
the Center, Dr. Lewis Kins 
and his staff for the efforts 
they have undertaken to con- 
vene such a unique gathering. 


The name of Frantz Fanon 
is cherished because he sym- 
bolizes an intellectual who 
linked his own struggle for 
self-liseration with the struggz- 
le for a people’s lilceration, the 
struggle for the lileration ol 
Africa and the rest of the 
world from the shackles ¢ 
colonialism and neo-coloniali- 
sm. Fanon lived and died as 
an activist intellectual who de- 
dicated himself to promotinz 
social change and human de- 
velopment, 


We are highly flattered Ly 
our interest to observe and 
study the efforts we have un- 
dertaken during the past ten 
years to promote sccial chanzZ2 
in cursociety, 


Development in human So- 
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ciety is a many-sided process. 
In these brief reflections, I do 
not wish to enter into a theo 
retical or philosophical disco- 
urse on the broad subject ot 
human development, Ali 
wish to do is to high-light c2r- 
tain aspects of the Somali ex- 
perience in promoting Social 
change and development, 


Our experience, and indeed 
that of others, has confirmed 
a number of the observations 
made by the late Dr. Frantz 
Fanon as early as 1960. It has 
taught us that, for example 
the achievement of any of tho- 
se aspects of personal or indi- 
vidual development is very 
much tied in with the State 
of the society aS a whole. 
Everywhere you visit in our 
country you will find som? 
evidence of the stress placed 
on the dialectical connection 
between the development of 
the individual and that of the 
community. Our experience 
has also taught us that there 
is an indisputable link bet- 
ween socioeconomic change 
and political development. We 
have also learned, as Fanon 
emphasised, that mass spon- 
taneity is not enough in or- 
der to promote human deve- 
lopment, a peop'e must plan, 
organise and channel their 
efforts and at the same time 
constantly raise their politi- 
cal conscjousness, 


During the turn of the cen. 
tury, imperialism brutally d'- 
vided and colonized our peo- 
ple, it also encouraged and a- 
ssisted the feudal Abyssinian 
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kingdom to expand and colo- 
nize apart of our people as 
well as other peoples of the 
Horn of Africa in order tw 
create the Ethiopian Empire, 
For decades now, the history 
of our people like that of mi- 
llions of other peoples all over 
the world, has been a history 
of struggle for liberation and 
unification. This struggle has 
taught us to up-hold and che- 
rish the principle of self-deter- 
mination which provides a 
sound basis for reconciliation, 
peace and development, espe- 
cially in our region. In our 
struggles for liberation we 
learned to create national po- 
litical parties, 


These parties channelled the 
spontaneous efforts of our 
people towards one goal/inde- 
pendence. The part of So 
malia colonized by the British 
in the North and the part co- 
lonized by the Italians in the 
South both attained indepen- 
dence and unification on Ju- 
ly Ist 1960, 


In the Wretched of the Ear- 
th, Fanon gives a brilliant a- 
nalysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the African Na- 
tionalist movement. Though 
we had, like in other parts of 
colonized Africa, learned to 
form political parties bent on 
gaining freedom, our parties 
had not yet developed ideo- 
logically and organizationally 
to be able to cope up with the 
situation of neo-colonialism 


which followed formal inde- 
pendence. 
Somalia experienced the 


worst aspects of neo.colonia- 
lism during the years 1960- 
1969, Neo-colonialism implies 
the continuation of the poli- 
tical economy of colonialism, 
that is, the situation of non- 
industrial exploitation, the 
perpetuation of under-deve-. 
lopement. It implies urbani- 
sation without creating the 


means to cope With the prob- 
lems of unemployment and 
their social consequences. 


For us the years 1960- 
1969 represented the neo-co. 
lonial era, during which the 
economy flundered and there- 
fore, the politics reflected 
confusion and tribalism or ra- 
ther clannism, social relations 
were corrupted and our cul- 
tural heritage was allowed to 
disintegrate. This is evidenced 
by the fact that our national 
language remained unwritten, 
neglected and condemned [to 
gradual extinction, Over 80 
political Parties competed for 
120 seats in the corrupt elec. 
ticns of those days-those so 
called parties represented no- 
thing but petty selfish inter- 


The Revolution of October 
21st, 1969 was motivated by the 
need to struggle against neo- 
colonialism, This struggle for 
social change and development 
reflects a many-sided process. 
The First Charter of the Revo. 
lution, dated October 21, 1969, 
declared as its objective that of 
constituting a society based 
on. work, social justice and equ- 
ality. As Jaalle Siyad, the Sec- 
retary General of our Party 
Democratic Republic said, «We 
have chosen Scientific Sociali- 
sm, because it is the only way 
for the rapid transformation of 
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e country into a developed 
and economically advanced na- 


tion», , = 


Our revolutionary Govern. 
ment began to adopt policies 
designed to ensure that plan- 
ned economic growth makes a 
full and wise use of human re- 
sources, respects human valu- 
es and maximises human satis. 
faction. Measures have been 
taken to create and expand 
free health services to our peo- 
ple. Significant steps have 
been takento promote women 
equality, in education, employ. 
ment and matters pertaining 
to marriage and family life. 


The Crash Agricultural Pro- 
grammes, the Rural Develop- 
ment campaign involving mass. 
literacy and health campaigns 
and the Settlement Programme 
of drought-stricken nomads in 
agricultural and fishing com- 
munities are vivid examples of 
our firm policy to enhance 
manpower development, and 
promote the material and sociat 
welfare of our people, The 
writing of our language since 
October 21st, 1972, gave wus 
the necessary weapon to wage 
war against illiteracy and ig- 
norance, it also provided us 
with a basis to promote grass. 
roots political participation of 
our people in the decision Ma- 
king process. The writing of 
our language iS an invincible 
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tool against cultural alienation 
So vividly described in the boo- 
ks of Fanon. 


You will have, I hope the 
opportunity to witness these 
programmes during your brief 
stay with us. You will also be 
reading and analysing papers 
on these topics by Somali pre- 
senters, What I wish to em- 
phasise to you is the fact that 
these crash programmes, lite- 
racy campaigns and resettle. 
ment communities would not 
have been achieved without 
the ideological and organisa- 
tional changes promoted by 


the Revolution under the lea- 


dership of Jaalle Siyad. 


Indeed, as soon as the birth 
of our 1969 Revolution; a Pub- 
lic Relations Office was crea- 
ted and given the task of sys- 
tematically organising our peo. 
ple and raising their political 
consciousness, By 1972, the 
PRO was transformed into the 
Political Office of the Supreme 
Revolutionary Council. The 
Political Office established a 
network of Orientation Centers 
in residential areas all over the 
country, It also carried out its 
tasks of political organisation 
and education at work-places. 
in administrative offices, edu- 
cational institutions, factories, 
farms and co-operatives. It 
published books, pamphlets 
and magazines in the Somali 
language. In 1975, it opened 
a Political Institute at Halane 
for the national training of ca. 
dres, The Political Office ca- 
me to possess an embryonic po- 
litical party structure. 


This structure played a cru- 
cia] role in organising and pro- 
moting the agricultural Crash 
Programmes, the Sand-Dune 
Project, the Rural Develop. 
lopment Campaign, the Noma- 
dic settlement Programme as 
well as the numerous Self-help 
and self-reliance oriented pro- 
jects. In this way, hundreds 


of schools, hospitals, roads, 
offices, irrigation canals etc. 
have been constructed through 
the organised, voluntary la- 
bour of our people. 


Thus a revolutionary politi- 
cal institution was created in 
order that, in the words of 
Frantz Fanon, «the people 
must know where they are 
going, and why, the future re. 
mains g closed book so long as 
the consciousness of the people 
remain imperfect elementary, 
cloudy». 


Mass participation in such 
development projects resulted 
in a dialectical interacton bet. 
ween socio.economic activities 
on the one hand; and the de. 
velopment of political conscio- 
usness and organizational e. 
ffectives on the other hand, 


Legislation was enacted to 
provide for worker’s participa- 
tion in the management pro- 
cess. Within Orientation Cen. 
ters, committees for Youth, 
Women and Workers were esta- 
blished in order to involve 
them in day-to-day issues af- 
fecting the lives of the people. 
The writing of our national 
language and its adoption a: 
the official medium of 
communication profoundly en. 
hanced this aspect of political 
development, namely the pro. 
cess Of mass participation in 
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the decision-making process. 
By July Ist 1976, this dia- 
lectical process of interactions 


resulted on the formation 
of the Somali Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party 


(SRSP). At this point let me 
once again recall the words of 
Frantz Fanon: «A country 
that really wishes to answer 
the questions that history puts 
to it, that wants to develop not 
only its towns but also the 
brains of its inhabitants, such 
a country must possess qa trust 
worthy political party». 


Our Party is further linked 
to our people through the mass 
organisation for the youth, for 
the Women and for the Wor- 
kers, These political and social 
institutions permit us not only 
tO wage unprecedented cam- 
paigns, they also permit us to 
sustain such efforts in a plan- 
ned and systematic way over a 
period of time. For example, 
they are all involved in the fo. 
low-up programme _ to the 
mass literacy campaign, they 
were involved in the successful 
campaign that eradicated 
small-pox from our country, in 
the campaign to promote food 
self-sufficiency, better hygiene 
and other aspects of preventive 
medicine. 


The Somali Co-operative 
Movement is also involved in 
the effort to promote develop. 
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ment by raising production 


and consciousness  simulta- 


neously, 


Nevertheless, let us face it: 
what we are dealing with, is 
a historical process. The con- 
sciousness of our people is not 
a tabula rasa, we have inheri- 
ted various defects and short- 
comings from our colonia] past 
our rural traditions and so for. 
th. The individualism and 
alienation of colonialism ana- 
lysed by Fanon continues to 
permeate certain sectors of 
our society. Social change 
and human development is, in 
the final analysis; an evolu- 
tionary process. 


Obviously, the objective fac. 
tors, our natural resources and 
level of technology for exam- 
ple, are not conducive to rapid 
social transformation, We are 
also obliged to constantly en- 
gage in a dual task of building 
new institutions while comba- 
tting inheritéd neo-colonial at- 
titudes and mentalities. In 
promoting our national lanz%- 
age, for instance, our efforts 
are absorbed in several direc- 
tions at the same time, 


a) In spreading literacy a- 
mong the people; 


b) In developing the voca. 
bulary of the language itself 
while simultanously — estabfi- 
shing for the first time, insti- 
titutions of higher education; 
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c) Combatting the neo-co. 
lonial attitudes and habits. 
Feriodically, we have also to 
combat the effects of serious 
unexpected droughts like the 
one that afflicted our people 
in 1974 causing us to divert 
from the objectives of the 
1974.78 Plan. These are seri- 
ous obstacles, they some-times 


“liresult in frustrations and: ten-: 


sions. 


Our historic experience has. , 


taught us to cherish self-deter- 
mination and independence as 
the basis for promoting social 
change and human develop. 
ment. It is also the basis for 
premoting national reconcilia- 
tion and international co-one- 
ration. Asaconsequence We 
strongly support the struggle 
of others for their basic human 
rights, including the right to 
self.determination. That is 
why we supported and pledge 
to redouble our efforts to su- 
ppert the legitimate strugzle 
of the national liberation 
movements waging a bitter 
war against racist oppression 
and colonialism, in South Afri. 
ca, Zimbabwe, Namibia, Eri- 
trea and Western Somalia, We 
also condemn obnoxious Zio. 
nist practices against the Fa- 
lestinians, and the other Arab 
people in the occupied  terri- 
tories, Asa result Of our prin. 
cipled stand on supporting na- 
tional liberation movements 
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we Often find ourselves endan. 
gered by foreign interventions. 


We also pledge to redouble 
our efforts to sustain and en. 
hance peaceful social change 
and the process of increased 
mass participation I have des- 
cribed ahove. This js the 
Tenth Year of our Revolution. 
It is time for serious reflectio- 
ns, a time for taking stock of 
our cumulative experience du. 
ring these hectic and challen- 
ging years. It is also time for 
further innovative actions ai- 


- med at promoting our political 


development, Thig is the year 
in which our people will dis. 
cuss and hold a referendum in 
order to adopt a Constitution. 
The proposed Constitution 
guarantees and ensures a More 
framework 
for promoting these social 
changes in our country, The 
Constitution provides for an 
elected National Assembly ad- 
vancing thé democratic parti- 
cipation of our people in state 
affairs at the highest level. 


You will hear about these 
and other issues during your 
stay here, ‘You will have time 
to exchange views and perspec. 
tives on these and_ several 
other important issues reflec. 
ted in your conference Agenda. 


Objective conditions do not 
permit us to offer you the best 
Conference facilities for hol- 
ding such a demanding Inter. 
national Conference. I am su- 
re you will suffer inconvenie. 
nces and even discomforts. I 
Rope and trust that you will 
consider theSe as secondary to 
your major .goal and objecti- 
ves. Weon our part will do 
our best to assist you in acco- 
mplishing your task. 


Permit me to declare «open» 
the Third International Fanon 
Center Conference and to 
wish all the participants a 
pleasant and productive expe- 
rience in our country. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Nationat 
Constitution of SDR 


The new constitution has passed through various 
stages and the preparatory committee have come across 
many problems. The formation of a constitution among 
other things include in the first, second and third Char- 
ter of the Revolution. 


The resolutions on the founding congress of the 
SRSP on ist July 1976 emphasised the formation of 
constitution with in a short period. 


In consideration to the forementioned dicision 
a committee consisting of 16 persons was appointed 
on Fyesidential degree on 20th Oct. 1977. Also the CC 
of the SRSP decided that the constitution should be 
prepared within one year. 


The Secretary — General of the SRSP, President 
of the SDR, Jaalle Mohamed Siad Barre, reshuffled the 
committee on 26th Nov. and minimized to eight per- 
sons. ‘This committee was officially appointed to pre- 
pare a new constitution up to January 1979. 


It is imperative therefore, to ask curselves, what is 
the difference between the new constitution and _ the 
previous one that has been abolished by the revolution 
immediatly after its birth on 21ist Oct. 19697 


The previous constitution was capitalist oriented 
and was prepared mainly by foreign experts, who des- 
pite their meagre information could not cope with the 
problems exactly envisaging the Somali people particular- 
ly and their solution. But the new constitution is based 
on the welfare and betterment of the Somali people 
that has been declared in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd charters 
and at the same time the Party laws, programme and 
constitution. | 


The difference between the new constitution and 
the one that existed prior to the revolution is vast and 
each was engedered by certain conditions. The 
previous constitution was initiated immediately after 
independence, it was foreign prepared and capitalist 
oriented and could not therefore cope with the concrete 
reality of the life of the Somali people. On the other 
hand, the new constitution was prepared after S$ years 
of Revolutionary administration and in consideration 
to the peculiarities and circumstances the society is 
experiencing. It is also prepared by Somali experts. 
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This constitution coincided with the socialist cons- 
truction of the Somali people and their deligence to en- 
hacne the society's unity, cooperation and self confi- 
dene... 


To carry the constitution to the remote areas and 
to every individual, seminars were held to discuss the 
constitution and the referendum having headquarters 
in the police accademy. 


These seminars were offered to :- 
— Seeretaries of the Regions and districts. 


— Governments directors and Party representati- 
ves. 


— Somali composers and 
— Intellectuals. 


Beside; these seminars, the mass media — the Ra- 
dio and News-papers were fully and consistently enga- 
ged in propagating the constitution and plebiscite. Si- 
minars wei'e set up in all regions and districts. 


Lastly, after a long process of preparation § the 
plebiscite occurred on 25th August 1973. 


The Somali people who possessed a highly politi- 
cal consciousness and having understood the impor- 
tance of a new constituticn, portiayed their patriotism 
in accepting unanimously the new constitution. The 
numbe1 of people who vctcd yes wete 3.574.135 out of 
total voters of 3.587.173 while the people who _ voted 
against were 7.852 persons. In this case it is easily un- 
derstandable that the number cf pecple who voted no 
are less than 1%. 


The acceptance of the new constitution will further 
facilitate the deligence of the Somali people to achieve 
rapid development. 
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Political, Econémic and Social Affairs 


National workshop on 
‘Rural Development: 


The National Wce.kshep cn 
Rural Develcpment ccimisnen- 


ced in one of the Cinierence - 
rooms in the Pecp:es Hall or: 


22nd Sept, 1979, The Work. 
shop was sp ensc.ed by the 
National Planning Commis- 
sicn and the UN. lhe Work- 
snop was participated, ky 1e- 


presentatives from all minis- © 


tries and National Agencies, 
Who in pait or in whole arz 
involved in the rual deve- 
Icpment. Also, the:e were 
representatives from the In- 
ternational Agencies. These 
agencies include WHO, FAO 
UNICO etc. 


The workshep was ctificia- 
lly inaugurated by the Minis- 
ter cf Local Governments an:] 
Rural Dcvelopment, Jaalie 
Jama Mohamid Galib. The 
Minister deliveizd a speech 
Cn the occassion and pointed 
out the essence of this work 
shcp which was the first of 
its type. The Minister empha: i- 
sed that the need for rapid 


fe. 


- rural development and the 
‘Integration cf rural ‘economy 
-. depends:on the study. of the. 
.problems and prospects of the. 
rural economy.’ The UNDP r2- 


sident respresentative Mr. 
OLAV SVENNEVIK. also deli- 
vered a speech on: the opening 
session. He emphasised the 


need for an integrated econo- © 
my and the imperative need. 


for the establishment of. a coor- 
dinating - body, The UNDP 


resident concluded that the’ 
UN agencies. will not spare 


their efforts in taking part in 


the integration of rural econo- ° 


The plenary meeting usually . 


started at the plenary hall anc 
after presenting each paper, 
comments, questions and dis- 
cussions followed. After the 
plenary meeting, the conferen- 
ce was broken into discussion 
groups, the members of each 
group discussed the questions 
and comments and drew their 
conclusions accordingly. 


a 


es 
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The agenda has included pa- 
pers and discussion sessions 
covering virtually all the re- 
levant aspects of rural pro- 
gramme in our country. 


According to the programme 
each ministry and _ its affilia- 
ting agencies was supposed to 
have a complete day so that 
the chairman for that day was 
either the Minister or the Di- 
rector General of the Said 
Ministry. Almost all Govern- 
ment, Ministries and Agencies 


participated in the workshop 


each discussing the problems 
and prospects of an integrated 
rural economy, their function 
ang plan for new ways of im- 
proving: the rural economy, 
The participants and observers 
were not confined to the Minis- 
tries and Agencies but also 
there were observers from the 
Agricultural and Fishery se- 


-‘ttlements and from the poten- 


tial beneficiaries. The repre- 
tatives presented amalgaMa- 
tion of the activities of the 
Said Ministries and Agencies. 
A day before the conclusion of 
the national workshop a draft 
committee was appointed to 
draft 
outline on the Rural Develop- 
ment Strategy for Somalia 
1980.- 1989. The main points 
to be -discussed under this 
topic include; 


1, Somalia’s experience in 
Rural Development. 


2. Government of Somalia’s 
Rural Development Objectives 
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3. Barriers to more Rapid 
Rural Development in Somalia. 


The draft committee presen- 
ted its outline onthe 29th 
Sept. before the conclusion, 
Meanwhile the concluding add- 
resses began. The first add- 
ress was delivered by the 
Chaffman of the meeting, The 
UNDP resident representative 
also delivered a speech on the 
closing session. The UNDP re- 
presentative between the So- 
mali Govt. And the UN A’en- 
cies participating in the Task 
Force on Rural Development 
have great hope and expecta- 
tion that the deliberations of 
the workshop would yield lonz 
term programmes and strategy 
for integrated rural develop- 
ment which would benefit 
immensely the vast masses Of 
the low-income rural popula- 
tion. He further continued 
his speech stressing the need 
for better coordination and in- 


Intreducction Rural develop- 
ment Administration, 


1 The Revolutionary G?- 
vernment has taken necessary 
measures to formulate policy 
for rural development which 
is basic to national develcp- 
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tegration of government minis- 
tries and agencies so that a 
basic change may be insured. 
stressing onthe role of the 
UN he mentioned that this is 
the beginning of their interest 
and that a new era of coopera- 
tion between Somali zovern- 
ment and UN Has commenced 
on proposals specially designed 
to alleviate :Ural poverty. 
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Persnective on effective Rural Development 


ment, since 70 — 80% of the 
Somali population are rural 
and nomadic. 


2. To facilitate administra- 
tion the Somali Demccratic 
Republic is divided into Regio. 
ns, Districts and Vill-ges. The 


es 
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Lastly the Minister for Local 
Gov't and rural Development 
Jaalle Jama Mohamed Galib 
‘who was present throughout 
the proceedings of the Natié- 
Nal Workshop delivered the 
concluding speech. 


e 
The Minister, laid emphasis , 
on the Development . cf the. 
guidelines by further research 
and writing, taking into full 
account all the documents and 
proceedings of® the National 


Workshop so as to constitute. 


a strategy paper for integrated 
Rural Development in Somalia. 


The Minister continued to 
say that this workshop will 
analyse the party experience 
in order to draw useful lesso- 
ns for future action, ,The Mi- 
nister concluded to extend his 


thanks fo all people who re~. 


presented their respective 


Agencies. 


political administration and so- 
cial economy of the Regions. 
Districte and.- Villages - “come 


under the responsibility of the 


Local Government bddies ‘re- 


ferred to as-Regional, District 
committees or. 


and Village 
councils which fumction on 
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behalf of the general adminis- 
tration of the Somali Democ- 
tatic Republic, and cover the 
whole country. -- 


3. In every region and dis- 
trict &ouncil with a party co- 
mmittee which comprises 0 
public ‘representatives and the 
heads of Government offices. 
They are all members of the 
“party. The» same guiding 

principle applies in every vi- 
‘Hage committee where we find 
members of the party and s2- 
cial committees. Most of them 
are selectéd from among th>2 
local residents. 


4, Likewise, the adminis- 
trative committees of heads of 
Government offices are also 
~ elassified according to Regio- 
nal, District and Village levels. 


5.° In. order to unify the 
‘quties of the party and the 
administration, and to avoid 
contradiction that might hin- 
der the smooth running of the 
national service, an executive 
office is established in every 
region and district. This is the 
highest authority in the region 
or district that combines the 
_ duty of the party and the ad- 
- ministration, It is composed 
of 3 members and they are 
_responsible for the following |- 


+. Implementation of poli- 


cy of regional or’ district coun- 
- cil and the administration of 
the region or the district. 


2.. Fylfilment of party res- 
ponsibility and the administr*- 
tive functions as laid down in 
the law and programme of the 
party: .¢id4 law. No 21. of 
3/2/1977, pertaining to, regio- 


nal and, district administration. 


The village committees are’ 


established by resolution of the 
regional administrative commi- 
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ttee, and they are responsible 
for the execution of village de- 
velopment schemes. Comniit- 
tees are required to promove 
economic development, social 
wellbeing, and assist adminis. 
tration. 


The following are some of 
the responsibilities of the re- 
gional administration:- 


1. To ‘set up an efficient 
system and prepare plans to 
execute the national policy. 


2. Implementation of plans 
effectively so as to improve 
the life of the people in the 
regions and districts. 

3. Execution of the nor- 
mal administrative functions 
of Ministries and corporations 
of the Central Government, 
at the Regional level. 


4. Inspection and supervi- 
sion of the services of district 
administrative committees. 


5 Transmission of pro>- 
lems that are beyond the Ca- 
pabilty of the regiona] anda 
district committees to the cen- 
tral Headguarters of the G-- 
vernment. 


6 For these reaSons, al! 
the heads of various branches 
(departments) of ministries 
and their representatives in 
the regions or the districts 
administrative committess. 


“ne district administrati.e 
committee has similar resp-n- 
sibilities as those of the re- 
gzional administrative commi- 
ttees a’s illustrated above. 


7. The regional cr district 
administrative committee is al- 
so vested with authority t> 
such as: 


1, To make laws (rulcs) 
or abolish existing local %neé, 
provisions of the national 
laws. These rules are intended 
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to promote the well-being ot 
the region or the district poli- 


tically, socially and ensure har- 


mony. 


2. Tosupervise the colle:- 
tion of Government revenue 
and that of the local govern- 
ment body. 


3. To assure the smooth 
running of the government 
services in the region or the 
district and to solve any prov- 
lems and conflicts that may 
arise, | 


‘4. To prepare and subm.i 
the budget of the local Govern- 
ment body to the regional 
party committee in accordance 
with the financial rules anu 
regulations, 


5. To render any advice to 
the central govenment if So re- 


_ quired in the genera) interest 


of the public. 


6. Also, the regional or dis- 
trict administrative committe: 
has sub-committees comprising 
the heads of various branches 
of government offices, which 
are responsible for the [fo 
lowing :- 


1. The Sub-Committee for 
the economy and the co-opera- 
tives; 


Which is responsible fcr the 
general development of the 
economy, executing projects 
included in the national de- 
velopment plan, co-ordination 


-and encouragement of self-he- 


lp schemes, promotion of in- 
crease of agricultural output, 
establishment of co-cpe atives 
and animal husbandary. 


2. The sub-committee for 
social affairs; 


Which is responsible for 
public health and sanitation, 
education, justice, sports, 1ela 
xation, literature, etc. 
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9. The regional adminis 
trative committee is required 
to consult the district adiinis- 
trative committee before they 
act on any resolutions concer- 
ning district affairs. Ii i 
requirement that the iegion:1 
administrative committee an. 
the sub-committec shouid hold 
an ordinary meeting cnce in 
every three months, The dis- 
trict administrative committee 
is required 10 have its ordinary 
meeting once in every lLodays. 
The objectives of these mee- 
tings are mainly to check and 
review what has been achieved, 
and what has _ not yet. been 
accomplished and the causes 
forit,and also for general 


- consideration of matters of in- 


terest to the people. 


The local government bodies 
are up to now confined to pro- 
viding the public with the fo- 
llowing services -. : 


1. Supplying documents 


such as identity cards and Co- — 


mmercial licences. 


2. Sanitation, planting and 
decoration of towns and villa- 
ges. : 


3. Accomplishing minor 
projects within their financial 
Capability and equipment avai- 
lable, 


4. Accomplishing the cCon- 
solidation of rural development 
campaign. 


5. Commercial services, 
such as supplying of food, sale 
of construction .materials, clo- 


_ thes_and footware. 


10. However, in the long- 
term, the local government 
bodies are expected to attain 
required standards, where they 


can fully take charge of the 


responsibilities and service's 


-  * now provided by ministries ‘an 


corporations . of the - central 
fovernment in-the rogions and 
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districts with the exception of 


some projects and Other ser- 
vices which may have to be 
operated directly by the central 
government in many regions 
and districts, This is the ma- 
jor objectives of the local go- 
vernment in the future. | 


lt. The regional aumins- 


tration comes under the minis- 


try of local Governments and 
Rural Development, which has 
power to inspect, co-ordinate 
and to take care of the func- 
tions relating to the adminis- 
tration. But every region or 
district has the power to, deal 
direct with government cor- 
porations for their serivces. 
Every region is required to se- 
nd a general report to the mi- 
tries pertaining to their work 
once every three months. The- 
refore, every region or district 
or village has the freedom of 
action on its local administra- 
tion politically, economically 
and socially, but this should 
coincide with and conform to 
the general policy and plans 0° 
the State. 


12, As regards the rural li- 
teracy campaign (a nation. 
wide rural development under- 


taking. 


there is a national committee 
consisting of the following 
government ministries and 
central government bodie3 :- 


1. Ministry of local Govern” 


ment and Rural Development 
Chairman 


2. Ministry of Education 
Secretariat 


3. Ministry 
Member 


of Health 


4. Ministry of Agriculture 
Meraber .. 


5.° Ministry o7 Live tock 


Forestry and Range 


ae eee 
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- Member 


6. ‘Ministry of mney 
Member - 


7. Ministry of Infor:ma- 
tion and. National Guidance 
Member | - 


8. State Planning Commi- 
ssion member 


‘13, The responsibility of 
the National Planning Commi- 
ttee | 


‘1, Detining the policy and 
the general plan for the conso. 
lidation of rural compere 
(JOHRM). 


2. Assuring the accompli- 


. shment of the policy plan of 


the consolidation of rural de- 
velopment campaign, 


The National 
mmittee is assisted by a tech- 
nical committee comprisinz 
officers from the ministries 
mentioned above. The techni- 
cal committee for the consoli- 
dation of rural development 
campaign has to deal with the 
following :- 


1. They should be aware 
of the resolutions of the na- 
tional planning committce 
(JOHRM) , 


2. Inspecting the regions, 
districts and villages where 
the programme Mer is 
functioning. 


8. Preparing the reports 
relating to the inspections 
pointing out the difficuliies 
hindering’ the accrmplishment 
(succes's) | 
(JOHRM). ° 


A Organizing and admins- 
tering training seminars ‘fcr 
the heads of rural societies. - 


5. Studying and evaluating 
the outcome of the programme 
(JOHRM). 


Planning Co-— 


of the pAceranie 


6, Preparing the statistics 
relating to the programme 
(JOHRM). 


14, The Headquarter ov. 
the technical committee « 
(JOHRM) is in the premises of 
the Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment and Rural Development. 
Likewise, there are committees 
for (JOHRM) consisting of re- 
presentatives from the Minis- 
tries represented within the 
National Committee of JOHRM 
in every region and district. 
Every committee has a Secre- 
tariat headed by the 1ep.esen- 
tative of the Ministry of Local 
Government and Rural Deve- 
lopment, In_ the rcgion, the 
secretary of the committce 1s 
the coordination of the Miniz- 
try of Local Government and 
Rural Development, whe.e as 
the administrator of local go- 
vernment is the secietary 0. 
the committee in the district. 
In the village there are nu- 
merous committees responsi 1+ 
for the accomplishment of the 
programme (JOHRM). These 
committees include the heads 
of the rural society (villaze 
headmen and tribal chiefs). 
* members of the party, social 
committees, the functionari2s 
of health and animal husban- 
dry, and the teachers of the 
Ministry of Education. The 
heads of the rura] society whi- 
ch include tribal chiefs, village 
headmen, are given orientation 
seminars in Ceel Jaalle (near 
Merca). ‘Thereupon, they are 
given a wide variety of lessons 
concerning the objectives an- 
the significance of the pro- 
gramme (OHRM) after which 
they comprise the mechanism 
for the village services und-cr 
the campaign. 


16, The Objectives of the 
Programme (JOHRM) 


1, To improve the basic 


needs ci the community like. 
health, education, water, focd 
and communication. 


2. To improve the agricul- 
tural output, anima] hustan- 
dry and fishery. 


3. To encourage mjnd: 
technical skilled occupations 
that could be used for commer- 
Cial purposes, if needed. 


5. Accomplishing min r 
projects relating to the deve- 
lopment of the rural society 
by adapting the principle o. 
self-help. 


6. To improve the standard 
of political consciousness <f 
the rural society. 


17. A copy of the schedul- 
of the services to serve 4S a 
guideline for the regions, dis- 
tricts and the villages is attac- 
hed, Resolutions of the co- 
mmittees of the programm=: 
(JOHRM) are brought Yefor- 
the regional, district and \i- 
Nage administrative commi- 
ttees for approval. 


_ After that, a copy of the'r 
resolutions is sent to the Minis- 
try of Local Government andi 
Rural Development for infor- 
mation and consultation, 
necessary. 


18 The difficulties ta 
hinder or damage the smo:sth 
running of the programm 
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1. The lack of cadres ex 
perienced in the preparation 
and accomplishment of the 
programme (JOHRM) in tht 
country. 


2. The scarcity of economi: 
means is a barrier to’ the a- 
ccomplish of minor projects 
that might encourage employ- 
ment generation of economic 
resources and useful technica! 
training. 
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3. The diffusion of the ad- 
ministrative services relating 
to the programme (JOHRM). 


4. The different definitions 
given to the rural] and urban 
services. 


5. The frequent 
ment of rural societies. 


move- 


19. It is believed the prc- 
gramme would succeed if s9- 
lutions of the above mentioned 
difficulties are found. 


DEVELOPMENT PERSPEL- 
TIVES 


There is no dou>dt that the 
rural ‘society of the Som:!l: 
Democratic Republic has achi- 
eved some clear development 
goals in the field of economi: 
policy and social affairs under 
the leadership of 21st Octote_ 
Revolution. This is witnesse™ 
by the level of general know- 
ledge, political attitude and 
the eoconomic development 
which the nation has reached 
during the period mentiornéd 


Economic development in 
the regions, districts and villa- 
ges executed on : 


1. Local Government bud. 
ret. 


2. Self help scheme fund:. 


3. Central Governnent 


grants. 


Though the central govern- 
ment executes projects in the 
Regions and DiStricts under 
its development plans, ye. th- 
Agencies responsible fcr im- 
plementing the projec.s are 
directly in touch with the in- 
terests and needs of the rura’ 
society which also has funds. 


. received from the lacal govern- 


ment budget and «elf-help 
funds collected from the peo- 
ple, 
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Each year, the District Ad- 
minitrative Committee prepa- 
res the proposals for the bud- 
get, and the District Council or 
Committee of the district es- 
timates the following year’s 
draft budget inconcise form so 
as to balance its income and 
expenditure. This estimate 
is submited to the District 
Council for, following the ac- 
ceptance by the Party Commi- 
ttee in the Region, it is trans- 
mitted for the consideration of 
the Regional administrative 
Committee and the Party Co- 
mmittee. The budget after 
acceptance by the administra- 
tive Committees and the Farty 
and after approval by the Re- 
gional Council is transmitted 
to the Ministry of Finance, 
through the Ministry of Local 
Governments and Rural Deve- 
lopment. It should be noted 
that an attempt is made in the 
budget to meet peoples requi- 
rements using all the resour- 
ces availbe. 


Finally, the budget of th: 
Local Government is accepte 
by the Central Committee c: 
the Party, as forming a par 
of general budget of the na- 
tion. The’ estimated incom: 
of the Local Government bud- 
get is obtained from the fo 
lcwing ‘scurces: 


1. Tax on utilities. 
2. Income Tax. 


3, Sulstantive income ar 
arvices. 


Only 2 small ineeme i- 7°"- 
fained f om the L-cal Govern- 
t's cwn ‘ely properti-s. 4 cr 
34 Cf the Local Government’: 
inctme in the districts is ch- 
tained frcm tax or revenue 
animals, markets and houre: 
ete. Though each distric’” 
income is dependent to th 
number of economic scurce's 


re rns se Se, 


established in the district. 


The estimated expenditure 
of the Local Government bud- 
get in the districts is generaily 
divided into a) Regular ex- 
penditure and b). development 
expenditure. 


Regular expendicure inclu. 
des the following. 


1. Payments and Salaries 
2. Maintenance, . 

3, Services and Materials. 
4. Minor expenses. 


Most of the income of the 
Local Government bodies in 
the districts is spent on regu- 
lar expenditure, The reason 
is that on the District’s present 
Services to the People where 
no income is obtained , such 
services being — lighting, sani- 
tation, maintenance of peace 
political activities, and Sociai 
amenities, etc. under develop- 
ment expenditure it its the du- 
ty of the District to execute 
local development projects of 
primary importance’ every 
year. 

Though the central govern- 
ment assists the districts whi- 
ch are unable to incur the ex- 
penditure by presenting addi- 
tional funds to implement its 
projects. The  estblishement 
and change inthe source of 
income of the Local Govern- 
ment bcdies is dependant on 
to the powers of the District 
administrative Committre t. 
constitute Lecal Laws and ru- 
les conscnant with the Distri 
et’s economic situetivn. 


The administrative laws 0° 
the regions and districts allow 
Local Gavernment hodies t 
retain additional (surplus) @ 
the endor the vear. Tet 
ould t2 placed as a Jepos” 
in crder te finsn22e new proje?- 
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ts in the following year to 
avoid the freezing of funds at 
the end of the financial years. 


‘Tine estimate o1 the regional 
headquarters is composed of 
income and expenditure prera- 
red by the regional administra- 
tive committee which is then 
submited to the regional party 
committee. Their income is 
drawn from transfer of money 
by the districts from their 
extra ‘surplus funds and also 
from Central Government 
grants. Their expenditure is 
mostly on regular items of ex- 
penditure but they spend also 
on projects assigned to them 
for execution at regional leve'. 


For local Government vodies 
of the districts that can nov 
alioz:d to incur expenses .0 
meet needs of the district co- 
mmunity, it was arranged 
that each sovial unit ‘snoulu 
execute its own projects on se- 
If help basis in order to fulfil 
their needs. In fact, it is not 
found difficult to get villages 
to take action to establish 
Kuranic Schools, veterinary 
Centres, water sheds and re- 
servoir, etc. Thus, in order 
to evaluate the position of sef. 
help projects in the economic 
development o, the country 
which the same time to mak? 
sure of balanced development 
in regions, districts and villi- 
ges. The Naticnal Plan ot 
1979 — 1981 provides for pro- 
jects financed from the follr- 
wing sources :- 


1. Leeal Government. esti- 
mates. 
2. Central Government Aid 


38. Self help funds, 
Before incarpiratine in the 
Naticna] Flan. initial v the na- 
tienal planning = Camniittec 


had prepared a regional plan 
based on studies made on the 
needs of the peoples in the re- 
gions , districts and villages, 
balance also into account eCo- 
nomic resources that can be 
mobilized, 


In view of the plan prepara- 
tion procedures which ensures 
necessary measures are taken 
to develop rural society — the- 
re is confidence that targets 
will be reached and prospects 
for future development might 
bring changes and improve- 
ment in the life of the peorle 
aS in the developed world. 


Annexure «A» shows a sche- 
dule of the projects implemen- 
ted in the regions, districts 
and villages from 1976 to 1978. 
with the exception of those 
executed on self help schemes. 


Other small projects. that 
will be executed in the regions 
districts and villages in 1979- 
1981 are shown in Annexure 
«By, 


The difficulties faced by the 
Local Government bodies for 
economic development of the 
Society which are under their 
responsibility are as follows : 


1. Their economic resources 
related to taxes are highly li- 
mited. 


2. The shortage of workinz 
materials and prceduciion ma- 
terials. 


3. The control and supervi- 
sion on regular expenditure 
for the District is a responsilti- 
lity on central Government 
Services. 


4. Scarcity of experience: 
cadre in the affairs of adminis- 
trative planning and economy, 


1. Markets _ 27 
2. Meat Market houses 4 
3. Slaughter houses 25 
4. Local Government Farm 36 
5, Animal Dips 3 
_ 6. Gardens — 1 
7. Water sources expansion 8 
8. Water sheds 1 
9 Canals 2 
10. Dams 2 
11.. Water reservoirs 99 
12. Open wells 50 
13. Lighting schemes 15 
14. Drilling wells 15 
15. Salt projects 
16. Road construction 
17. Guidance centres 10 
18. Recreational 4 
19. Rest houses 16 
20. Office construction 16 
21, Domestic Centers 14 
22. Kuranic Schools 2 
23. Cinemas 2 
24. Restaurants 2 
25. Training centre 1 
26. Engine houses 7 
27. Garages 5 
28. Stores 4 
29. Health Centres 3 
30, Worker’s houses 14 
31. Mosques 2 
32. Statues | 
33. Fospitals = 


34 Workers Coffee shops — 
35. Cementery fences — 


36, Disposal of sewage — 


37. Toilets — 
38, Dhows — 
39. Village gatherings 9) 
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Projects 
1: Community Centres 
2. Markets 
3. Stores 
4 Kuranic schools 
5. Domestic schools 
6. Toilets and disposals 
7. Water reservoirs & dam 
8. Canals 
9. Different Constructions 
10. Worker’s Houses 


11, Technical Centres 


12, Livestock Dips 

13. Small Roads Construc- 
tion 

14. Rest Houses 

15. Play grounds 

16. Farms 

17. Health Centres 

18, Cinemas 

19. Child Care Centres 
20, Shallow Wells 

21. Shops 

22. Offices 


38 
71 


TOTAL Yearly Funds 1 979 


TOTAL Yearly Funds 1 980 


PARTICIPATION OF RURAL 
FAMILIES IN LOCOL LEVEL 
PLANNING, 


The historical background of 
October Revolution was basi- 
cally conditioned ky the diifi- 


culties cxperienced in tne 
country as q whols, in the 


fields of economy, culture and 
social affairs, in fact, the sur- 
vival of the Somali nation 
was in danger. 


One of the 
that brougrht 


main reasons 
in the r:vzlu 


TOTAL Yearly Funds { 981 


1980 1981 
17 8 
38 42 
35 28 
159 17 
20 20 
66 19 
44 32 
27 ral 
27 28 
71 34 
9 15 
66 61 
31 31 
5 4 
16 12 
14 29 
39 34 
2 Soest 
— 2 
61 39 
10 5 
39 39 
So. Sh, 46,744,206 
So. Sh. 36,543,666 


So, Sh. 39,505,000 
tion was the poverty situation 
in rural life which generated 
betterness day by day, and 
showed the substantial diffe- 
rences in life in the rural ani 
urban areas. 


As the majority of the 5So- 
mali people live in the rura! 
areas, the revolutionary zover- 
nment resolved to improve and 
develop the social well-seing 
of rura] society, 


To achieve this the govern. 
ment decided that steps 
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should be taken to enable rural 
communities to participate in 
planning the development, pro. 
grammes concerning their de- 
velopment, in addition, it en- 
couraged self-help schemes wi- 
th economic and _ technical 
assistance from the Govern. 
ment. 


1. The extension of na- 
tional administration. 


2. To raiSe the standaid 
and political attitude of rural 
society by holding continuous 
training and seminars.’ 


3. Inspection by high off’- 
cials of state to determine the 
need's of rural people. 


4. The spread o: the piin- 
ciple of self-help cchemes and 
its importance in coordinatinz 
the interests of the Govern. 
ment and communities. 


Do. The establishment cf 
social organs such as those for 
youth, cooperatives, women, 
workers and victory pioneers. 


6. Implementation of rural 
development campaign and its 
consolidation campaigns. 


THE EXTENCE OF NATION. 
NAL ALMINI3STRATION. 


On 8th June 1972, Law N.O. 
52 was proclaimed and it con- 
cerns the re-establishing of the 
Iccal Government bodies cf 
all regions, districts and vi- 
llages. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE LAW 


1. That rural society | 
served promptly by the Natio- 
nal Government with mini- 
mum delay in transmittinz 
things from the Capital, 


2. That communities ‘shall 
directly participate in the n°- 
tional administration, 


‘4 
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3. Toraise the attitudes, 
knowledge and the functional 
abilities of the communities. 


4. To bring to the notice 
of the central government the 
the diffciulties and aspirations 
of the people. 


9. To ensure that services 
are taken to the communities, 
down to the lowest levels. 


Coordination of action »vet- 
ween the Government and co. 
mmunities had been stepped 
up by the revolution, assuring 
that the services done by local 
government bodies are compe- 
lied to be taken to the comm- 
unities in order to fall in line 
with their requirements. 


This law facilitates democ- 
ratic centralism, which coor- 
dinates the central govern- 
ment plan and the rural area 
plans in respect of economy, 
administrative, policy and cul- 
ture. 


In order to assure the rea- 
lization of the Law’s objecti. 
ves, there were established the 
revolutionary council, and co- 
mmittees of regional, district 
and village levels, They are 
recuired to handle develop. 
ment and services for the ru- 
ral communities through a 
number of committees such 
as: 


1. Economic developpment 
committee 


2. Social affairs committee 


3. Defence and peace co- 
mmittee 


4 Financial 
tion control committee 


9. Political guidance an 
orientation committee 
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administra- 


6, Medication committee 


The local government coun- 
cils in the Regions are compri- 
sed of heads of government 
Departments and public repre- 
sentatives. The same applies 
to the District revolutionary 
council. But, the villages co. 
mmittees (councils) are com- 
pesed of public representatives 
only and they are responsible 
for administration and villaz2 
development. 


The Law mentioned above 
certifies the powers of rezional 
councils as well as these of 
districts and villages as fo. 
llows: 


1. To take such steps as 
are necessary for the accomp- 
lishment of its duties and wor- 
ks vested in it. 


2. Organizing and rezula- 
ting the tasks which app*ar 
as services among the society 
Objectives. 


3. Advices extended by the 
central government concerninz 
culture to be responded to a- 
ccordingly, 


4. The execution of their 
decisions that have the power 
of laws, if not amended ty the 
central government on a law 
form. 


The matters mentioned 3- 
bove show how rural society 
is given a chance to examine 
plans affecting their lives. 


It is essential to bear in 
mind that decisions of their 
revoluticnary councils carry 
the power of law and needed 
to be obeyed if not generally 
contradicting the national law. 


Other measure which diffu- 
sed the national administra- 
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tion’s power was the formation 
of new Regions and districts 
which made possible greater 
participation by rural people. 


Prior to the revolution the 
Divisions were regions (8) 
in number; and districts (48) 
forty-eight, but, as at today, 
there are 16 regions and 67 
districts and three (3) Agzri- 
cultural Cooperatives adminis- 
tered as districts, 


All these measures were ta- 
ken to abroad base govern- 
ment services and allow for 
greater participation of society 
as a whole, while also enab- 
ling society to transmit their 
feelings, difficulties and advi- 
ces to the central government. 
The regions, districts and vi- 
llages are attempting to reach 
their target of self-sufficiency 


based upon their socio-econo- 


mic services to the people, 


11. To foster correct Poli- 
tical Attitudes and Orient3- 


_ tion of the Rural Communities. 


In order to maintain people’s 
seminars 
and training classes are held 
with the following aims :- 


1. To improve their generai 
knowledge on various matters 
including agriculture, health, 
education, veterinary science, 
fishery and politics. 

2. To make them under- 
stand the national deve‘op- 
ment policy and the importan- 
ce of the principle of self-help 
projects. 


3. To acknowledge their 
difficulties and the neccas cf 
the rural society, 


4. To unify political thoug- 
ghts, economy and the culture 
of the people in general. 
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5. To collect the important 
information for th rural deve- 
lopment, 3 


Thus, such seminars 
and training camps offer to 
the people opportunities for 
rural perticipation in formu- 
lating their development plans 
that are in conformity with 
national policies. 


III. The Regional, District 
and Village Inspection ~ 


The 21st October Revolution 
declared that each year there 
shall be at least one inspection 
tour made by the heads of the 
government of the regions, dis- 
tricts and villages in order to be 
fully acquainted with rural life. 
During their tour the heads 
shall have meetings with the Y¢- 
village people aimed at the ¢x- 
change of ideas and advice. 


The 21st October Revolution 
proclaimed that the Somali na- 
tion shall be confident cf it- 
self and follow the principle of 
self-reliance. In order to im- 
plement their needs on the 
principle of self-help projects, 
the revolutionary government 
had introduced law to numoer 
39 of 11/5/72 concerning the 
organization of self-help sche- 
mes, It lays down that the 
committees in villages, distric- 
ts and regions should coopera- 
tively think, decide and execu- 
te the needed projects as well 
as Measures covering the deve- 
lopment of the environment. 


V. The’ Establishment of 
Social Groups and the Armed 
Forces 


The ‘social groups are com- 
posed of youth, workers, wo- 
men, victory pioneers, coope- 
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ratives and merchants, These 
groups participate in selting 
up plans and its execution in 
connection with their settle- 
ments. The delegate members 
to the local committees, They 
are the guiding elements of 
netignal development in coc- 
peration with the armed [or- 
ces They are also responsible 
for executing measures con- 
cerning the organizing deve- 
loping, orientating and to ad- 
vise: in the needs and feelings 
of the society. They are also 
responsible for maintenance cf 
peace and the increase of pr?- 
duction. 


of the Rural Development 


Campaign 


Though, the rural develop- 
ment campaign deserves to <e 
treated spearately, yet as ! 
have pointed there, because it 
is one of the revolutionary 
measures of self-help adminis- 
tration. The law points out 
that every society shall have 
the responsibility to set up 
and excute projects that co- 
vering their livelincod deve- 
lopments with the help of the 
central government in techni- 
cal and economical measures, 
Therefore, no project that 
could be executed in any dis- 
trict or village by the local or 
central government without 
the plan of the people concer- 
ned. The principle of self- 
help schemes is uniting the in- 
terests and deeds of the rural 
society by its guidance to the 
needed developments, The 
schemes are the following: 


— Construction of schools, 
mosques, guidance centres, 
stores, latrines, dispensaries, 
roads, health centres, dips, wa- 
ter canals, wells, berkeds, poo- 
‘s, hospitals, offices, shops, da- 
ms agricultural cooperatives, 
animal cooperatives, grazing 
areas and domestic schools, 


a | ee 


The money, mind and mus- 
cles that thoage constructions 
are being implemented have 
been paid by the local people 
with the assistance of central 

rovernme:.§, 


velopment of rural society in 
particular and the country in 
general. 


The Objectives are to Execu- 


’ te the Campaign 


1. Eradication of illiteracy 


2. Improvement of public 
and animal health 


3. Census for both people 
and livestock 


The additional interests be- 
yond these were: 


1. To know more about the 
rural situation and the deter- 
mination of their needs 


2. To train the rural peo- 
ple then to solve their elemen- | 
tary needs and treir partici- 
pation in social development 


3, To preserve the advan- 
tages of customs and cultures 
of rural society 


4 To promote acquainten- 
ce and close relations between 
the rural and urban peoples 
in order to remove their di- 
fferences 


5 Execution of principles 
of self-help schemes, justice, 
self reliance programmes. 


The campaign has enabled 
the rural society to understand 
its obligations. After the Sirth 
of Somali Revolutionary So- 
cialist Party on 1st July 19/o, 
the Party members replaced 
the revolutionary councils in 
relation to the administrative 


and social bodies established 
in regions, districts and villa- 
ges. But in respect of respon- 
sibility no change has taken 
place. Further information is 
given in the paper conerninz 
(Rural Administrative Infras- 
tructure) . 


- Therefore, - the ‘above ‘men- 
tioned measures are ‘certified, 
indicate ful‘ how the rura! 
society participates in prepa- 
ring their future. One dif- 


ficulty which needed t> men- | 


tioned is that the socie’y re- 
quires some ticining on pre- 
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parations and executions of its 


plans, 


The revolutionary priciraple 
is to work together, discuss 
together and follow up on 
‘our decisions and reso:utiom1s 
based on miajor.ty rvle system. 


iat Legal Position Of Constitution Laid 


In studying Constitutional 
Law it is imperative at first 
hand to pin point the posi- 
tion of Constitution or 
constitutional law in general 
and in particular among 
other laws. That is before 
scrutinizing the nature of 
their relationship. The two 
different systems of sociali- 
sm and capitalism have their 
socio-econmic discrepancies. 
Similarly, disparaties exist 
in their respective legal sys- 
tems and their relationship. 
Scholars of the capitalist sys- 
tem and those in the transi- 
tional stage who inherited 
their lezal system from th? 
above system, have divided 
law into two main divisions: 
aforesaid laws are related to 
Public and Private law. 
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Public law regulates rela- 
tions or cases in which th> 
state having its sovereign 
status isa party, The other 


party either being an or- . 


| 
| dinary individual or a state. 
Further, public law is sub- 
divided into external (putk- 
| lic international law) an‘ 
| internal law, Major branches 
of the said law are the fo- 
llowing: Constitutiona'. 
Administrative, Penal, Fi- 
nancial and Social security 
laws etc. 
While private law embfra- 


ces civil and commercial] law 
(Labour, Civil, Commercial 
law procedure and private 
international law)... . The 
the two main divisions of 
the law, 


Furthermore, private law 
regulates relations among 
individuals and the state. 
That is a state with its so 
vereign status is equal to 
an ordinary individual. 
Therefore, the above division 
is based on the opinion of 
the aforesaid scholars who 
are different as we shal’ se 
from the scholars of the 
other socio-economic  sys- 
tem. 


Thus, law scholars of the 
socialist system do n«t Ire- 
cognise the above divisicn 
of the law into two main 
categories aS a scieniiii- 


me 


method. That is the divi- | 


sion of the law into public 
and private law. 

Time and the limitation 
of the subject matter does 
not permit us to dwell on 
the refusal of the socialist 
scholars to recognise the tw> 
main division of the law. 
However, it is pertinent to 
observe two important poin- 
ts: The first one deals 
with the nature of the sys- 
tem. That is socialist law 
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Among Other Laws 


does not permit strengthe- 
ning private ownership ¢: 
the means of production. 
The importance and _ the 
class role which the legal 
system of capitalism streng- 
then itself. .The seconu 
point is connected with t:- 
scientific division of the law. 

Therefore, socialist scho- 
lars do not view the above 
Givision cf the i:aw as 12 
scientific one, but consider 
it as a smokescreen, use1 
by the ruling capitalist class 
to perpetuate itself in po 
wer. Hence they equate 
public law with public inte-- 
est and the state as being 
the protector of the public 
interest, 


Moreover, they believe 
that every law has to be 2i- 
ven the title of the subject 
it regulates, Itseems that 
although scholars of the 
two systems are divided in 
their views concerning th? 
two divisoins of the ‘law. 
but concur cn the specia! 
importance of constitution? ] 
law with respect to ordinary 
internal laws. 


However, such consensus 
Goes not make constitutional 
law as. the only fundamen- 
tallaw. It seems that there 
could exist other fundamen- 
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tal or basic laws that are not 
part of constitutional law, 
but regulates other matters 
of vital importance to a zi- 
ven nation. But these laws 
do not necessarily come un- 


‘der the constitution like or 


dinary laws as long as they 
are Campatible in substance 
and subject wise. 


The said laws and some 
principles having constitu- 
tional validity could be seen 
or inferred from the laws 
which the revolution gover- 
ned the country. Such laws 
regulated the political, eco- 
nomical and social system 01 
the state. Hence in draf- 
ting of the SDR, the above 
laws were utilised, Altho- 
ugh it was not possicie to 
include all of them in the 
new constitution. Never- 
theless, the new constitution 
underlines their constiutio- 
nal importance. : 


In substance and suovject 
wise the new constitution 
and the said laws are iden- 
tical, for example, article 4. 
of the constitution is in 
Party with the planning 
law placing it at forefront 
of Other laws. While article 
83 which gives the President 
extra-ordinary power in pro- 
mulgating laws is consistent 
with the spirit of the con:- 
titution whenever there is 
an emergency situation exis- 
ting in the country, 


Besides, some _ revolutio- 
nary laws have their own 


\ r 
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‘directly under the _ constitu- 


importance and _ constiutio- 
nal value. Kqually, the 
principle and ' the objecti- 
ves of the revolution have 
the same value with the 
exgeption of the third prin- 


ciple’ of Foreign: policy whi-- 
in the’ 


ch was mentioned 
first charter ot the revolu- 
tion, consequently we 
could find in the constitu- 
tion important items which 
are not contingent in their 
realisation the . absence of 
conflict with the 


constitu- | 
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tion, but have been attac- — 


ched apart from their com- 


patibility with the princip- — 


les and the objectives of the 
revolution. A good ‘exam- 
ple is the preamble of the 
constitution and article 28, 
etc. 


Accordingly, in our view 
the position of constitutio- 
nal law with respect to other 
laws outside its domain is 


tied to the nature of such 


laws and the subject they 
regulate. In other words, 
if the subject matter they 
regulate is or is nct a consti- 
tutonal matter. Thus if the 
subject or the relations whi- 
ch such laws regulates is an 
ordinary law lacking 
titutional nature they come 


tion. For example, the 
way the constitution of the 
SDR refers to in article 113. 


As pointed out earlier 5o- 
me principles which regu- 
late a subject having cons- 


cons- 


titutional nature share with | 
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tutional importance. 
- Same could be said that ev- 
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the constitution a legal and 
political importance, There- 
Tore, we can not say that 
every law which is outside 
the realm of the constitu- 
tion does not possess consti- 
The 


ery article in the constitu- 
tion has constitutional suds- 
tance or relevance. The rea- 
son being that it is possible 
for constitutional document 
to incorporate constitutional 
law and an ordinary law. 


The above reason have to 
be included in the consti- 
tutional document of ordi- 
nary law. It is pcssible to 
protect these laws from 
Simple alteration before it 
is incorporated within th- 
real of the constitution. 


Such laws are older than 
the constitution, Because 
they do not wither away wi- 
th the constitution when- 
ever it is abrogated it it is 
not replaced by special law. 
For example article 40 of 
the defunct constitution of 
1961, speaks of civi] respon- 
sibility of the ‘state towards 
its employee, But this or- 
dinary law was in force des- 
pite of the fact that the pre- 
vious constitution was abro- 
gated. 


In conclusion, structural 
wise the constitution is the 
basic law of the country. At 
the same time, in substance 
it is the fundamental law of 
the state. 
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PARTY LIFE 
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Party delegations led by 
members of the _ central 
committee departed on 
17th August to the distric- 
ts and regions of the SDR. 

The delegates who set 
off for inspection, although 
for a limited time 17-30 Au- 
gust, met the somali people 
in their respective districts 
and regions, 

The inhabitant of 
these areas welcomed 


(ee oe 


warmly the visiting dele?a- 
tions and the people m the 
various districts and re- 
gioms discussed issues..con. 
cermng, thc achievements 
of the 21st - October Re- 
valution, the objectives of 
the revolution and the 
task of the Somali people 
in order to ensure the stra- 
tegy of the party - which 
is basically the building of 
a new society free from 
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Members of the CO tour the Regions 


exploitation and underdeve. 


lopment. 
During this period i 
delegations participated 


with the Somali peopie in 
balicting ior the plebicite 
of the new national cons- 
titution on 25th August 
1979. Obviously, the said 
historical date in regard 
to our pcople’s. struggle 
for freedom and develop- 
ment. 


Cemmennoration of the 7th anniversary of the Victory pioneers 


The SDR highly ce- 
lebrated the 7th anniver- 
Sary Of the victory pioneers 
on 19th August which mar- 
ked the founding of the 
victory of laying wreaths, 
Speeches concerning the o- 
ccasion and concerts depic- 
ting the task responsibility 
and the role of the victory 
poineers in tne nation Luil- 
ding and in defending the 


achievements of the Revo 
lutions. 
On the 18th August. 


groups ccmprising from the 
victory poOineers, military 
and police and music bands 
accompanied by member: 
of the central committee of 
the SRSP and representa 
tives of the sccial organisa- 
tions of the Benadir Re- 
gion laid wreaths of flo- 
wers at the monuments o/ 
Sayid Mohamed Abdulla 


a. 
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Hawc 
the Unknowsy 


Hassan, Dhagahtur, 
tako and 
Soldier. 


Another ceremcny com- 
memorating the founding 
day of the victory poineers 
was held at the National 
Theatre and g concert was 


displayed reflecting the <.:. 
bability and role played by 
these forces. 


The General secretary ot 
the SRSP, and president of 
the Somali Democratic Re- 
public Jaalle Siyad partici- 
pated in a ceremony held 


ee eee - arr. we oo 
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gti we, : ey 
at the headg ual’ ters of this | 


victory pcineers in Mcgadi- | 
shu. The president deli- 


Saeanisen 
that the foundation or tine 
victory poineers did not 


tulation and 


come spontaneously but 


vered a “SpeeeD of congra 


a seminar ‘which conte 


= ite ‘tlie “preparation for 
a i the celebrations of the 10th 
‘Fi... 2nmiversary of the 2ist 
~~ “““October Revolution and the 


will ee a areal = 
gov't was ; : 
| consideraions given to the 


Mogadishu local 


estimated to cost 1,433,322/ | i 
' value of work and the wor. 


kers. 


Sh. So. 

“peaking on the occa. 
sion Jaalle AbdulKadir 
mentioned that it is the | 
first one of the seven Trad: | my em 
Unions that built a new : 
head quarter cf it: own... 7 


Jaalle Abkdulkadir 
admonished the othzr ‘L::t- 
de Unicns to follcw suit, « + 
that they could fulfill the > 
genuine task and the ir' 


| i 
So Sk 

} 

] 


ponsikilities intrusted to | 
them. | | 
While on 10th Augu 


the chairman of the mol 
lization Bureau closed a 
seminar at the headquait:: 


_ hued for a period of 3 days 
“@ealt! ‘on matters -concer-., 


interests 3, 
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thiougn a ca@pwcious activi- 
wy geared towards the eli- 
iuination of the exceptional 
quality internal anii-Revo. 
lutionagy elements. Like 
wise the president. men- 
tioned that members of the 


victory pioneers are men of. _ 


who possess political maturi- 
ty an: implement the follow- 
ing tasks orientation of the 
tasks orientation cf the 
masses, assivting the poor. 
defending the National 
safe guarding the 
fruits of the Revolution and 
leadership of the scciety 
The President was accom- 
panied by members of the 
CC of the SRSP. 


as of Local government 


In his address Jaalla° Ab- 
dulkadir amphasised the 
Advantazes of such semi. 
nars which raises the poli- 
tical consciousness of the 
workers. 
ticipants about the need 
to increase their endeavour 
and the capacity of their 
organisation. He further 
emphasised their role for 
the preparation of the 10th 
anniversary of the October 
Revolution. 


He told the par- | 


~ 
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New 

New members from the 
Districts of the Benadir 
Region were recently: recrui 
ted as members. SRSP. 


They have demonstrated 
continuous Revolutionary 


struggle and activities for 
the last decade but haven’t 
had the opportunity of be- 
coming members of SRSP. 

The new members consist 


7 A Women’s seminar ‘concluded 


The Chairman of the So- 
Mali Women Democratic Or- 


ganization (SWDO) and 
member of the Central Co- 
mmittee of the Somali Re- 
volutionary Socialist Party 
(SRSP) Comrade Fadumo 
Omar Hashi, has concluded 
on 20th August, 1979, a se- 


minar, for 78 member parti- . 


cipants of the working Wo- 
men from the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Libsoma Agen- 
cy and the crash programe 
agency. 


In the 8 days seminar the 
women, have fruitfully stu- 
died the national draft cons- 
titution, its campaign, the 
subsequent referundun and 
the 
So 


omen Demo 


Pe 
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“ 
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torces 5. 
| off {.700 paige selec- 


ed fromi the 38 districts of 


Ao 
Pi? 


thé Benadir Region. On | 


13th August a seminar was 
d at three districts in 


members. These were 
: Shibis and Hamar 


mocratic Organization Pro- 


| from, the Somali Women De- 
| gramme. 


it 
ti 
if 


i 


mo ‘Benadir Region for the 
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“into thé» Party, ee 


cucarietan by members of 


central cOmmittee of. theg 


SRSP, the new members 
were learning various sub- 
jects concerning the statute 3 : 
and pero of the ‘party. ° 


tings with women workers 
of the different Ministries 
and agencies on 17th Au- 
gust at the organization's | 
headquaters, In her 
speech of one of these occa- | 
ssions, Jaalle Fadumo in 
formed the Union’s Commi- 
ttee of the working wo 
men the tasks and activi- 
ties of the organization and 
urged them to fulfill their | 
role in the execution of the | 
programme of the Somali 
Women Democratic Orga- 
nization as well as their 
role in the construction and 
development of the coun- 


try. 
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The Vice-Chairman of 
the General Federation of 
Somali Trade Union (GFST 
Comrade Abdullahi Moha- 
med Mire has 
opened on 2nd September, 
1979, aSeminar for the Wor- 
kers from the Unions of 


the. Ministry of Local | 


Government and _é Rural 
Development and Ministry 
of Tourism and Hotels. 
The participants of the 
three days seminar which 
was held at the headquar- 


ters of the General Fede: 


ration of the Somali Trade 
Unions GFSTU have dis 


Sean roc. 


The. e Chiaitan of the 
7 ization Bureau of the 
1 ‘Revolutionary Socia. 

‘ee Pafty (SRSP) Jaalle 
Abdulqadir Haji Mohamed 
have concluded five days 
seminar for 300 participan- 
ts at the headquarters of 
the national printing press 
The participants, who were 
from Banadir Region dis- 
cussed lectures dealing wl- 
th the draft constitution 
and its referendum campai. 


gn. 


In his closing speech of 
the seminar, the Chairman 


r) 


Workers Seminar OPened 


| 


of the Bureau Jaalle Abdul- | 


cussed throughly issues in- 
ctuding, the statute of the 
union, strengthening the 
cooperative. ..work . of. the 
uniéns. and overall issues 
concerning “tasks of the 


General. Federation ofr So. ABS 
mali Trade Unions, As, * eS 
Spec heat the ope-.at 
-COTiD fcoinratie 7 
Rf -Mohamed Mire _ .,.. 
igh iphited paca ¥ 


rmony, - 


and its ag htowday Activi- 
say 
The Vice-Chairman ur- 


ged the participants of the 


“and the 


-ReVol 
“by the Somali” 
nary Socialist Party. 2 
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seminar to carry Qut respon- 


sibilities and duties of the © 


Somali Workers in the tas- 
ks of national construction 


as xoclalist eee 


* Gourage’ 


they Son -. : 
“baséd’ on 

outs | 
lution: bof 1969. : gyi 
Revoluti 


-®. 


‘Mobilization §—Bureeau closed a. seminar | 


qadir has disclosed that. ° 


the new draft constitution 
of the Somali 


Somali Social enviornment, 
on the belief of the Islamig 
Religion, on Scientific So- 
cialism and ‘the 


the needs of the Somali 
people. 
Chairman stressed that the 
national draft constitution 
is eared toenhance the 
economic, social and politi- 
cal development of the So. 
mali nation. 


The Chairman also com- 


meme re ee 


— 1g — 


Democratit™ 
Republic is based on the= 


| interna-_, 
tional relations expressing _ , 


Furthermore, thc- 


| 


| 


| 


mend gll those who actively 
participated in the prepara- 
tion and execution of the 
fruitful results. Above 
all, the Chairman of the 
Mobilization Bureau of tHe 
Somali Revolutionary So- 
cialist Party SRSP have 
encouraged the participan- 
ts fo play a dynamic role in 
the implementation of the 
national draft constitution. 


Present ‘at the closing 
ceremony of the seminar 


were members of CC of the 


Somali Revolutionary Socia- 


‘list party. 


implementation) ‘ 


the = corti a ei 
Licipah ty to achieve “froté 
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eved by our society during 
the revolutionary period. 


Besides, during the firs: 
days of August another de. 
Jegation from the Eritarean 
_ Worker’s union have paid a 
_ friendly visit to Soma.i De- 
-buocratie Republic. 


—— ee + eee, 


"ee 
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t 
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The delegation’s visit was 
in response to an invitation 
offered by the General 
Federation of Somali Trade 
Unions. During the week 
of their stay, the de.ega. 
tion had friendiy talks with 


At--the wogimiiis.s of the tions between the two wor- ._—s the General Federation vo! 


delegaticn from whe iiciian 2nd that oi other bre‘her’s ceiming the collaboration 
confederation of Labour | over, the dtiegation witne- | 2nd strengthening of the 
Syndicates. (I€LS) nave ssed the developments achi-' © *WO Worker’s unions. 
arrived in Mogadishu, the pi HG Sener aa se 

Capital City of Soma.s Lr. 
mocratic Republic. 


; | ee eae 
month of August, Woe-xer’s | kei’s unions particular! y S“mali Trade Unions con- 
! 


The 4 memuers Geege- 
tion was led by the secri- | 
tary Of the i:alian Confe. | 
deration of jiabour syndi- 
Cates Of Miiano Region, 

During their stay in our 
country, tne cee€gation ha. || 
fricndly and aniicsit.e tau: | 
ks with the Con::tittees c. | 
the Banadir §Worker’s | 

{ 
| 
i 
| 


Unions, the tzks cenccr-. 
ned the col.abo:ation and 
strengthening of the relg. 


SS Se Se Se 
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The Somali people have 
unanimously adopted a new 
constitution in a nation-wi- 
de referendum conducted 
throughout the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic. . 


On 25th August 1979 mi- 
llions of Somalis of all sexes 
and from all walks of lite 
went to the polls to casi 
their votes on a new dralt 
constitution presented by 
the Somali Revolutionary 
Socialist Party (SRSP). 


Voting for the constitutio- 
Nal referendum started ofti- 
cially throughout the coun- 
try at 60:09 a.m. Local time 
on Saturday and ended at 
10:00 p. m, with the closing 
of the last polling station. 
Voters converged at polls to 
cast their votes in a_ secret 
ballot in 1699 polling statio- 
Ns scattered throughout the 
country’s 16 Regions. 


The tough spirit with 
which the people cast their 
votes in the constitutiona 
referendum was _ indicative 
of the high level of politica 
maturity attained by th 
people and their realization 
that the draft constitufo- 
was worked out and intro- 
duced to carry them toa 
better and prosperous fu- 
ture. 


The Secretary General ©! 
the SRSP and president ©: 
the SDR Jaalle Moham?™ 
Siad Barre accompanied by 
Politburo member Jaalle 


rc 
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Brig. Gen. Anmed Suleman 
Abdalla, and member of the 
Central Committee joine:! 
the public in casting theit 
votes on 25th August at 15st 


July school polling staticn, 


The President and his 
entourage later toured a 
member of districts in Ee- 
nadir Region where they 


| were highly impressed by 
the pollings were progre- 


“’sging and the degree of pub. 


© Tie’ attendence, 


: “Similarly Vice-President’ 
Jaalle Lt. General Mohamed 
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Ali Samatar, Jaalle Major 
General Hussein Kultnie Ai-: 


rah and Brig-General Isma' 
Ali Abokor cast their 


respectively at polling _ sta- 


tions in Hodan, Hamar Jab-. 


Jab and Wardhigley dis- 
tricts. 


Central Committee mem- 
bers, Farty functionaries, 
covernment officials and sc- 
cial organizations also cast 
their votes. 


Members of the public 
interviewed at randum a. 
Various polling stations we- 
re highly impressed by th- 
Way the referendum was ar- 
ganized and conducted. 


Announcing the referen- 
dum’s provincial results 
Mogadiscio on 30th August 
1979, the Chairman of the 
Central Committee for th 
constitutional referendum, 
Jaalle, Ahmed Jama Abdulle 


said that out of 3, 597, 59° 


voters 3, 586, 391 have voted 


votes. 


The New Somali | Constitution adopted 
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99 69% 


in favour of the constitutio.. 
and 7.898 opposed it. Th? 
number of spoiled ballot pa- 
pers totalled 3,303, he said. 


He added that the num- 
ber of. voters favouring th2 
constitution constitute: 
those opposing i 
0.22 per cent while the re- 
maining 0.09 per cent de-- 
med invalid, 


The validity of the results 
is subjects to the Supreme 
Court’s endorsement which 
is to be done within ten days 
from the date of announce- 
ment. 


Presented by the SRSP, 
the constituton, which will 
be the besis for all laws of 
the country from now 9n 


is to enable ‘the Somali VO- 
ters to elct a people’s Assem- 
bly (Parliament) which in 


| turn will elect | a President - 


into office for six years. 


The newly adopted 114 
article constitution contains 
provisions which guarantee 
the Somali people® péaceful 
unity and on overall’ pro- 
gress under socialism. The 
constitution enables the 
People’s Assembly to intro- 
duce any sensible changes 
that circumstances May rIe- 
quire except in four impor-. 
tant areas. No amendments*. 
are to be permitted in : 


1. The political en 


of the country. 


2. The Integrity of the 


: 
| 
| 
= 
| 
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Peoples Militia Anniversary 


The President of the SDA 
Jaalle Mohamed Siad Bare 
addressed members of the 
peoples Militia Force on 20th 
of August at a ceremony 
held in Mogadiscio to ma:k 
the occasion of the 7th anni- 
versary of the Forc.:’s foun- 
dation. 


In his address the presi- 
dent complimented the reo 
ples Militia Forces for 1. 


active role they have played 
during the seven years of 
their existance in defendinz 
the gains of the revolution 
and in the full participation 
tasks. 


Speaking on the objecti- — 


ves for which the Force wa3 
formed Jaalle Siad stated 
that it was initiated durinz 
the revolutionary era with 
the objective of creating a 


— 22 — 


. party. 
_that has shown itself in an 
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eoantey: 
3. The fundamental Ia- 
gts of the citizens. 


The new constitution was 
a success with 99.69 per 
cent having voted in favour 
according to the Chairman 
of the Central Committee 
for the constitutional refe- 
rendum. Thus the opposi- 
tion accounted for nezligib- 
le figure in this total. 


Such unanimity of opinion 
by the people on the cons- 
titution can not but testify 
to the overwhelming confi- 


dence the masses have in 


their Revolution and their 
It is a confidenc2 


out pouring of unpereceden 
ted enthusiasm, And the 
revolution has reciprocated 
trust in its leadership by 
handing over complete po- 
wer to the people. 


~ With an impressive co- 
mmand over their affairs 
there can be no reason why 
our people should not attain 
their socialist goals in the 
Shortest time possible so 
that everyone will enjoy 
prosperity, equality and jus- 
tice in a truly independent 
and democratic society. 


force destined to crush dow, 
internal] and external ene- 
mies and to reinforce the 
struggle of the Somali peo- 
ple for peace as well as rpoli- 
tical, economic and _ sSsocia! 
independence. 


The socio-political condi- 
tions in herited from colo- 
Nialism prevailing in the 
country during the incep- 
tion of the revolution nece- 


es re poe a Fe, 
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for 


ssitated the formation of a 
force to be assigned for the 
mission of countering the 
enemies but on opposing 
the revolution’s aspiration 
of bringing about a social 
transformation added the 
president, 


Jaalle Siad characterized 
the peoples Militia as a de- 
dicated force which ha3 
attained a high level of poli- 
tical maturity; he stated 
their responsibilities as o 
rienting the masses the rea- 
dy peoples, deafendinz the 
national interests and the 
gains of the revolution cru- 
shing down the enemy and 
gaiding the masses, 


He added that the peo- 


ples Militia also act as a re- 
serve and supportive force 
the National Army and Po- 
their duties with a revolu- 
lice Force implementing 
itcipants about the need 
the N. A. and = Po- 
tionary spirit because said 
the president «The peoples 
Militia are composed of wor- 


kers youth and women who | 


have volunteered to carry 
out pioneering tasks in addi- 
tion to their ordinary du- 
ties». 


Speaking about the repu- 


tation earned by the peoples 


| 


Militia Jaalle Siad pointed 
out they constitute a_ pride 


|for the patriot and a threat 


to the enemy of the revolu- 
tion. 


Jaalle Siad called for the 
further consolidation and 
strengthening cf the peop-- 
le’s Militia so that they can 
carry out their duties effe-:- 
tively. 


The President called upon 
the Somali people to launch 
a relentless war against tri- 
balism which he said is the 
tool used by the reactiona- 


—_— —_ 


ries and the imperialists. 
He worned the _ people 
the against propaganda and 
the imperialists aimed af 
the treacherous activities of 
discouraging the Somali 
people for giving priority at 
the present moment tc safe- 
guard their indepsndenc? 
and defend the motherland 


The SDR president  stre- 
ssed that the SRSP guid 
by the principles of sociali- 


eo ooo oe ee 
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sm and defending on the 
strength of the. Social  or- 
ganizations ‘and the armed 
forces will surmount and be 
victorious over all obstacles. 


Meanwhile large ceremo- 
nies commemorating the 
occasion were held through- 
out the 13 districts of the 
Benadir Region and wreaths 
of flowers were laid at the 
Mogadisho monuments. 


The. day of Namibia _ 


The Organization of Af- 
rican Unity (OAU) oan 25th 
August condemned South 
African’s continued mano. 
euvers to establish a puppet 
regime in Namibia and to 
give that territory a «Sham 
Independence» through an 
internal settlement. 


In a massage to mark 
«Namibia Day» on 26th Au- 
gust, the OAU said Pretoria 
had persisted in defying im- 


| 
| 
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plementation of the deci- . 


sion of the U. N. Security 
Council on Namibia and 
frustrated the efforts of the 
five western powers, 


It called on all nation 
and particularly the five as 
initiators of the proposals 
adopted by the _ security 
council, to support the en- 
forcement measuries to be 
taken against South Africa 
under chapter 7 of the U.N, 
charter. 


The OAU also urged inten- 
Sificaticon of the armed 
struggle by the South West 
African people’s organiza- 
tion (SWAPO) untill suc’: 
time as U. N. plans for Na- 
mibia were fully impleme~- 
ted. 


For thirty years the uni- 


Per Gee 


ted Nations has been trying 
to enable the people of Na- 


mibia — formerly known as 


South West Africa — to 
choose their own future. 
The territory — bounded by 
South Africa Botswana, An- 
gola and the Atlantic — was 
entrusted to South Africa 
under a League of Nations 
Mandate in 1920.  FoOllo 
wing the 2nd World war the 
newly — founded Unite! 
Nations sought to bring the 
ferritory under its trusfee- 
ship system, but to no avail. 
Following two decades of 
frustration, the U. N, Gene 
ral Assembly, in 1966 dec- 


lared the mandate void —a 


position later sustained by 
the World Court. The As- 
sembly also declared that 
Namibia was henceforth 
a direct U. N. responsibility. 
The Security Council has 
also been active on the issue 
and repeatedly reviewed the 
whole Namibian provlem. AS 
debate got under way, Duns- 
tan Kamana, President ot 
the U. N. Council for Nami 
bia — which has been acting 
as a legal administration 
from outside the territory — 
urged the Security Counc’! 
to reaffirm past demands 
such as South Africa with- 
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drawal and an endto the 
Apartheid and Tribal heme- 
lands policies, And it shou- 
ld: | 


Declare and direct that, 
the people of Namibia 9152 
enabled to determine their 
own future, free e.ections 
under the supervision and 
control of the United Nation 
be held (forthe whole of 
Namibia) as one political 
entity. 


Ambassador Salim Anme 
Salim of Tanzani inquired 
into the creterion for Soutn 
African presence in Nami- 
bia if South Airica is not a 
colonial power: «What on 
earth are they doing in Na- 
mibia? What shall we cate- 
gorize their position and 
their status in Namibia? In 
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fact. wih: - the :-impendinz 
heuidation. of the ‘last rem- 
nants of Kuropean: Colonia- 
lism in Africa -among ths 
major colcnial’ powers that 
remains in Afriea now is 
the South Afriean Govern- 
ment». ae Ee a8 
SWAFO’S - moses — garoz2o 
commented: «I would like 
to state here for. the record 
of the Security Council that 
the people of Namibia never 
Government to come and 
rule over. us. We claim 
our righti before the worli 
and this council to rule 
ourselves, to develop. our- 
selves or even for that ma- 
tter to misrule our selves». 
A. draft resolution conde. 
ning South Africa’s contin- 
ued illegal occupaticn of 
Namibia, and policies of 
apartheid and Bantustans, 
and the military build-up 
in the territory — and ca- 
ling for U.N. controlled 
elections — was introducted 
by Ambassador Rashle‘zh 
Jackson of Gayana on beha'f 
of seven non-permanent se- 
curity council members: 


«The main burden of the 
resolution is the need for 
the holding of free elections 
in Namibia under United 
Naticns supervision and con- 
trol in order that the peop- 
le of Namibia will be abl> 
to freely express their 
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opinions about ‘their own 
future, For.a meaningful 
expression by the Namitia- 
ns on their future — <<: 
distinct frim the sham cons- 
titutional conference desig- 
ned by the racist regime 
during 1975. The resolu- 
tion was unanimously adop- 
ted by the Security Council. 


«Give me back Namibia» 


Freedom and = indepen- 
ce for Namibia is the genera] 
theme of yet, another [pos- 
tage stamp issued by the 
United Nations Postal A4- 
ministration. The new set 
issued to coincide with the 
end of the special session of 
the U. N. General AssemT@iy 
on the question of Namibia. 

Then in 1975 on other 
stamp was issued that nad 
the title -— «Namibia: Uni- 


ted Nations direct respon- 
Sibility», And the latest 
one has the title: «Nami- 


bia: Liberation, Justice and 
Cooperation». This new de- 
sign comes in there diffe- 
rent denominations and 
each of the three stamps 
had a distinct different Co- 
lcur the stamp actually sho- 
ws shackle where the han7- 
cuff so to speak, has been 
opened by the word Nami- 
bia; A symbotic design us>7 
in the particular U_N. issue~ 
stamp. 


. 
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In Somalia already there are 
dicernable trends towards the 
revival of the national arts, 
chiefly in the field of poetry. 
This process is apart of the 
overall national awakeninz 
which assumed a tangib‘e form 
in the struggle for indepenue- 
nce during the last half a cen- 
tury or so. Naturally, the achi- 
evement of national indepen- 
dence gave more impetus to 
this revival process, and thus 
self-determination, which 
should lead to the creation ol 
better social life for the people, 
becomes a prerequisite for the 
future development of natio-. 
tional cultures as a whole. Gi- 
ven the indusive social envi- 
ronment capable to nourish the 
people’s creative genius, it is 
fairly reasonable to hope for 
a steady development in th2 
years to come of Somali na- 
tional cultures and literature 
and drama in particular, 


After Rage and the Sayid se- 
veral prominent «Gabayaa» po- 
ets rose togreat fame in their 
time, namely Qaman, Aliduh, 
Salan Arabey, Qawdan Duale 
and many others, All these do- 
yens of Somali classical poets 
were, except Rage who lived in 
an earlier age, contemporaries, 
having been born in or about 
the year known as «Gobaysa- 
ne» or the year of the nobles; 
(c. 1865). These and others 
of their times are usually con- 
sidered as the fathers of Soma- 
li classical or serious poetry, 
Here we Shall only consider 
briefly some of the principal 
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genres of Somali classical poe- 
try. 


GABAY: It is not known 
who was the first gabay singer, 
since there was no writing sys- 
tem for the Somali lanzuage 
for a considerable time in the 
past. 

It could be safely said, how- 
ever that gabay is the domina- 
ting genre in classical, as wel! 
as modern Somali poetry. Rage 
Ugas is considered to have 
been the founder of the gabay, 
with the refrain word «Hoo- 
yaalayey» or «Hoobaalayey». 
The word has no particular sig- 
nificance of its own, it only 
serves to give the singer or 
poet time to mentally eons- 
truct or memorise the next li- 
ne of verse to be recited. Ga- 
bay is, in fact, a versified story 
and almost any social problem 
could serve as_ the subject of 
gabay, but its usual themes, 
especially amongst the noma- 
dic community, in the old days 
were for example: 


1. Description of historic 
victories; 

2. Usefulness of camels. ho- 
rses; 

3. Women’s grace; 


4. Description of the idylic 
life of the nomadic communi- 


ty; 


5. Self-boasting ef the poet 
(arar) etc; 


We shall quote here asa‘ 
illustration few lines the Sayi 


a 25 me 
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Notes on Soomaali Literature 


d’s famous gabay «Koofil», an 
epic poem dedicated to one of 
the great victories of the So 
mali patriotic forces over the 
British Colonial Troops, «Koo 
fil» ts a Somali mispelling of 
«Corfield», the name of one of 
the British commanders killed 
when his forces were defeated 
at the battle of Dulmadcbe in 
northern Somaliland. Usually 
Somali gabay with a serious 
subject like Koofil are recited 
from memory by professional 
poets before the people, So a3 
to give a historical account I’ - 
trospectively: 

You have died Corfield 

and no longer in this world 

merciless joruney Was your 


portion 


When, Hell-destined 
you set out for the other 


world 


those who have gene to hea- 
ven will question 


you, if God is willing 


say that: «from that day to 
this the Dervishes | 
never ceased their assault 


upon us 
The British were broken, the 
noise of battle engulfed us, 
Say: df stubborn denial's 


are to be abandoned 


then my clansmen were de- 


feated, 


Say: «the Dervisees are |: 
the advancing. 


V13. B.W. Anddrzejewski 
and Musse Galal — The Inter- 
ior and The City in Somalia, 
Mogadicio, 1969) , 


GEERAAR. This is also a story 
in a verse form, chiefly emp- 
loyed in the old days to express 
the poet’s feelings in great so- 
Cial occasions, such as celebra- 
ting historic victories over the 
enemy, preparation for battle, 
desire for revenge for wrongs 
done to one self, praise of an- 
cient national heroes, a_ fast 
horses, etc. Same as gabay 
Somali poets of the younger 
generation use geeraar in poli- 
tical and other social topics of 
the modern world, Shorter 
meter of the lines (usually % 
lines) than in gabay (usually 
14 lines) is normally used in 
geeraar, but it’s language is 
much more forceful than in 
gabay, As an example we 
quote here a few lines from a 
geeraar by Farah Shuriye, one 
of the wellknown somali poets 
of the present generation: 


a rider of a steed splendid 
galoping gracefullv by 
slackening never the reins 
and a rider of donkey weak- 
ling 

couldn’t on journey compa- 
nion'’s be 

when drought severe  scor- 
ches the earth 

and rain unseen for long 


a possesser of camels nume- 
rous in milk abundant 


and owner of single a goat 
couldn’t in wealth companio- 
ns be. 


_.Geeraar and gabay are, the- 

refore, two of the principle 
genres in classical or serious 
Somali poetry. Both gabay 
and geeraar follow a ‘strict sys- 
tem of alliteration by which 
the poet keéps proper symme- 
try of his beyd, or stanza, and 
by which the poem as a Whol? 
is judged in respect of rhyme, 
choice of language etc, Defec- 
tive alliteration ina line of 
gabay or geeraar would indica- 
te lack of poetic ability on the 
part of a Somali poet, There 
are no less than forty different 
genres in modern Somali poe- 
try, and they all conform to 
an alliterative pattern in their 
textual construction. Sayid 
Mohamed’s epic poem «Koofil» 
is, for instance, alliterated wi- 
th the fully accented phoneme 
«J». 


RURAL DRAMA 


Dramatic plays might pot- 
tray the behaviour, manner, 
way of speaking of persons 
etc. designed for effect, showy 
not natural. 


The author of a novel, essay 
etc, in order that the reader 
may understand the represen- 
tation of image of life indica- 
ted by the author, or the char- 
acters in it, narrates the situa- 
tion in which these characters 
are acting, their actions and 
feetings. 


The author of a lyrical work 
of art gives the feelings of a 
person, his thoughts etc. On 
the other hand, the author of 
a dramatic work of art shows 
all this through the action, 
through behaviour, speech and 
feelings of his characters and 
in this way the author has 
the possibility of showing the 
characters in his work of art 
on the stage. Dramatical 
creations are mainly intended 
for showing on the stage. 
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Existing evidence indicates 


. that Somalia had a well deve- 
- :loped dramatic art in earlier 


periods of her history. That 
ancient art foreign cultures 
that, clashed on with the So- 
mali cultures as a whole to 
sustain itself, to hold on to its 
native ground and withstand 
the outside pressure, was due, 
in our opinion, to the fact that 
due, in our opinion, to the fact 
that it had ‘sufficiently strong 
deep roots in its own sil. 
Otherwise it could not possi- 
bly have been able to resist 
such cataclystic pressure exer- 
ted upon it by the various alien 
cultures with which it came 
into a direct contact. In this, 
the Somali theatre has played 
a dominant role in the coun- 
try’s cultural life ‘since very 
early times, though in later 
ages its influence was checked 
by unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, such as the colonial inter- 
ference with the people’s cul- 
tural growth as a whole. The 
colonialists made great effor- 
ts ta supperess all progressive 
theught amangst the Somali 
people. Conscious of the fact 
that the theatre is an effec- 
tive medium of influencing 
people, they banished all dra- 
Matic art to the extent that 
one had to obtain a_ special 
permit from the Carahiniere 
to stage even the traditional 
dances on festive occasions. 


It is generally said that th> 
African cannot exist withcut 
playing on his drum, to propi- 
tiate his ancient domestic dei- 
ties and spirits, to discharge 
extra energy etc, In our opi 
Opinion the same could be said 
of any other people in the wor- 
ld, since man needs some sort 
cf spiritual food, some liesure 
and recreation for colonial ad- 
ministrator’s could not contro! 
the people’s mind by force, 
and the pastoral theatre in So- 
Malia continued to exist, not- 
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withstanding the extremely 
difficult conditions under 
which it had to exist during 
the unhappy colonial era, in- 
Sspiring the people to sustain 
their social ideals. The thea- 
tre was chiefly active in the 
contryside, where police suc- 
veilance was less strigent, than 
in the towns, There, in th2 
evenings, when the flocks were 
safely in the pen and every 
member of the nomadic comm- 
unity have had his/her bowi- 
ful of milk, it is then time for 
the dance square, Here ex- 
perienced actors perform be- 
fore the entire village popula- 
tion who sit around in such a 
manner aS to form a _ large 
circle in the open air, in the 
middle of which the actors 
perform. In this kind of thea- 
tre, improvized in the heart of 
the African jungle, the tradi- 
tional theatrical adjuncts such 
as costume, scenary, music etc. 
play no role; what is_ signifi- 
cant is the visual action by 
Which the actor interprets the 
plot of the story that is being 
presented on the stage. The 
story-teller-actor dramatises 
his voice, mimic action etc, in 
an effort to put across his sto- 


ry to the audience a's effective-. 


ly as possible. This kind of 
rural theatre is usually szen 
amongst the nomadic com- 
munities of northern Somali- 
lands. It is called shir. 


The conflict is usually bet- 
ween good and evil in which 
the former wins almost always 
Such a happy finale receives 
the general satisfaction and ap- 
proval of the simple pastoral 
audience, who consider des- 
truction of evil forces as the 
highest, moral obligation of 
man. 


GAMBARALE 


In the reverine areas of the 
Banadir region another kind of 


a dramatic play entitled Gam- 
barale is staged on festive ocCca- 
sions, such as harvest seasons 
etc. This is a poetic contest 
between local poets, where the 
winner is proclaimed before 
the audience as a poet in his 
own right. This is, in fact, a 
great honour coveted by many 
would-be poets, but few ever 
reach at such a poetic height. 


The visual object of the poe- 
tic duel could be a village beau 
ty, whose favours several 
young men may be comretinzg 
for, The tradition is that in 
such case one should win her 
hand through a public pcsetic 
contest, The participants 
could only recite poems compo- 
sed by themselves, usually in 
praise of the beloved one, The 
contest is arranged by the el- 
ders poets of the community 
who are at the same time on 
the lookout for young talents, 
who might one day succeed 
them. 


The contestants line 
up on one side of the square, 
facing the audience, each one 
of them coming into the cen- 
tre of the arena and _ reciting 
his poem. There might be t2n 
or more contestants. 


There are usually a large 
audience present at such sp>-- 
tacle, composing of the ordi- 
nary men and Women of the 
village, who come to the dance 
Square to witness the event. 
Evereybody brings in his/her 
Gambar, a low Somali stool, to 
sit upon during the long hours 
of the performance. From 
this piece of furniture the na- 
me of the play is derived, the 
traditions say, The people 
are not however, more onloo- 
kers, but they fully participate 
in the eventunfolding before 
them by applauding the per- 
formance of the more talented 
contestant, and at the same 
time noting the defects of the 


ee 


less talented participants. In 
deed, the audience here is the 
real judge of the present, who 
are to pronounce the final out- 
come of the contest, bearinz 
in mind the general feelings 
of the audience, 


At the end of the performan- 
ce, which might last for many 
hours, the leading poet-judzge 
of the community enters the 
arena and pronounces, in a ver- 
se form (usually Gurow), his 
final decision before the audi- 
ence, and he proclaims the wi- 
ner of the contest. His judg- 
ment is often in agreement 
with the general feelings of the 
audience expressed  before- 
hand by their enthusiastic app- 
lause, encores etc. 


As the judge ends his recita- 
tion, a group of dancers, both 
men and women, enter the 
Square and enact a joyous fo- 
lkdance as a happy finale. to 
the peotic duel. 


The prize of the poetic con- 
test, the charming beauty of 
the village, is thus «won» by 
the most talented young poet, 
since the people, together with 
their elder poets, have adjud- 
ged so. She is not, however, 
forced to marry him if she does 
not want to. 


Thus Gambarale is principa- 
lly a theatrical performanc® 
with a serious plot based ona 
social theme. At the same ti- 
me it is an event which provi- 
des light-hearted  entertain- 
ment and recreation for the 
toiling people in the rural are- 

's of Somalia. 


MODERN DRAMA 


The struggle for Somali in- 
dependence, spearheaded by 
the famous Somali nationalist, 
Sayid Mohamed at the turn of 
the present century, had resul- 


ted in touching of the peop- 
le’s patriotic sentiments that 
ever since could not have been 
fully extinguished by foreign 
domination over the decades 
of colonial overlordship in the 
Somalilands. The dramatic 
art, Therefore, acts as a ‘suita- 
ble media for such a people to 
give expression to common 
national feelings on stage. 
Hence the rapid revival and de- 
velopment of drama in the 
country, which is presently 
having such a great populari- 
ty in Somali society. The thea- 
trical art has been developinz 
in Somalia during the past 
thirty years or so, but it look 
tangible strides during the re- 
volutionary years, when a pro- 
found cultural revolution took 
place in the country as whole 
Although this seems to be a 
new addition to the tradition 
folkloric literature already in- 
dicated, it could safely be said 
that the Somali theatre had, in 
fact, always existed in the na- 
tion’s cultural history, an” 
that it was continucsly per- 
formed at least in some regio- 
ns of Somalia, such as Lower 
Juba, Banadir etc. 


The rapid development of 
dramatic art in the country 
during the past few years was 
illustrated, for instance, by ex- 
traordinary forceful play enti- 
tled «DASHED HOPES» (La 
Mocd Nogonse Weydey), sta- 
ged in 1969 by the dramatic 
ensamble of the National Ar- 
my, The play revolved aroun’ 
a problematic theme: 


On the one hand, there is a 
genuine love between two 
young people (Miss Haweya 
and her lover Olad, who are 
the representative of the 
young generation. 


Being both of them soldiers 
in the national army, they are 
conscious of the great respon- 
sibility on their shoulders, na- 
mely the defence of the mc- 
therland. There is, on the 


other hand, Mr. Mire, a wea!- 


thy and influencial middle- 
aged man, who with the po- 
wer of his money and social 
position, 
ssess Haweya, 


Thus, a sharp dramatic so- 
cial conflict is created, which 
is realistically based on con- 
temporary Somali social rela- 
tionships. The young gene- 
ration has entirely different 
views on modern life andj its 
multiple problems, whereas 
the old members of society 
could not detach themselves 
from their habitual pattern of 
thought and from old values, 
Haweya and her lover are con- 
scious of the new demands 
Made Gn their generation, of 
their role in the new Somalia. 
and they believe that nothing 
should hinder this energetic 
generation accomplishing its 
sccial mission, Optisim and 
youthful determination in the 
end defeat rigid conservation 
views which tend to stand t° 
the way to social progress. For 
without action there could te 
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no life, no social evolution. Su- 
ch i's the law of nature. 


The October Democratic Re- 
volution spearheaded by the 
Somali Armed Forces has 
transformed the country eco 
nomically, politically, ideolo- 
gically and culturally, During 
the colonial era and susequ- 
ently in the period of corrupt 
civilian regimes Somali culture 
was a voice in the wilderness 
kept alive only by a nucleus 
of our artists and the common 
people, but it has now come to 
the forefront in the new socie- 
ty we are creating. The Soma- 
li artist has now found his r - 
ghtful place and the declare 
policy of our Democratic Re- 
volution to revive the nation's 
rich cultural heritage was 
crowned with great success by 
the anouncement on the thir 
anniversary of the revolution 
(1972) of the Supreme Revo- 
lutionary Council’s decision t 
adopt the Latin script for 
writing the Somali language. 


The Revolutionary Govern. 
ment of Somalia is makinz 
every effort to safeguard our 
cultural values for th2 succee- 
ding generations, as well as 
for the benefit of the world - 
large. Having new turner 
cver a new leaf in our national 
histery, and thereby releasing 
the creative energy of our pe2. 
ple, we are cenfident that we 
shall achieve con'siderable su:- 
cess in this direction in the 
years to come. 
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To overcome tle Capitalist 
colonial legacy of backward- 
ness and to lay a strong foun- 
dation for socialism in one and 
same time cannot be achieved 

unless the political leadership 
launches a drastic progressive 

sccial transformation. In 
other wards, the implementa- 

tion of the above pressing tasks 

needs the establishment of th 

state whose objective is to 
bring together the forces of the 
society and to express. the in- 
terests.of the majority and in 
the forefront, the interests 0! 

working people, 


The abolition of the capita- 
list relations and creation of 
new social relations can only 
take place and be realized 45y 
a socialist-oriented state, 

To understand the difficu’ 
social nature of the society 
who have chosen the non-capi- 
talist way of development re- 
quires a deep rooted historical 
approach to the concrete. 
conditions. The rich experi- 
ence of mankind which is the 
result of a long history of man- 
kind have witnessed that every 
new state what ever course it 
is taking is in essence a politi- 
cal instrument of a class natu- 
re which is safeguarding the 
interests of either the exploi- 
ted or exploiters of a parti- 
cular society. 

For instance the states that 
ruled the slave - owning and 
feudalism societies, were the 
dictatorial instruments of the 
slave-owners. Likewise, tne 
emergence of the bourgeois 
state as aresult of the bour- 
geis class came to power pro- 
tects the interests of the ex 
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omit class nature of the Sorialist 7 


oriented State 


ploiters (bourgeois class) in 
every fieki of social life. Unli- 
ke the old dictatarial states 
the socialist state is an organl- 
zation consisting: of the get 
to-pether political. leadership 
of the explcited toiling masses. 
of the society. The first socia- 
list state appeared after the de- 
feat of the exploiting classes 
by the toiling masses and és- 
tablished a socialist state based 
on the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat with the genuine allia- 
nce of the peaSants and other 
toiling social groups such a5 
the progressive intelligensia 
and the armed Lone ~ <¢ 


These facts prove that thie 
tangible and progressive new 
social relations of the proleta- 
rian state is an advantage of 
socialism over all preceded and 
out - dated social relations, | It 
is beyond doubt that the pro- 
letarion state established after 
the Revolutionary destruction 
of the rule of the exploiting 
minority is the political leader- 
ship‘and administrative force 
of the exploited and oppressed 
masses. 

Within that framework it is 
a fact that in every historical 
stages of social development 
(with the exception of commu- 
nal society) the existing state 
is a political organization or a 
political instrument which 
expresses and defends the in- 
terests of a certain class. 

This historical objective is al- 
so true for the socialist-oriented 
states for it is not a state for 
all existing social classes and 
groups, but it is a political ins- 
trument which expresses th> 
interests of certain classes and 
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certain social groups. ; 
As far as the specific and 
concrete con- 


ditions of the societies differ 
the socialist-oriented ‘states can 
apply different farms and nn’ 
ns to implement their policy 
which is in essence part and 
parcel of the international re- 
volutionary struggle for socia- 
lism. So it is not strange to 
see different names for the So- 
cialist - oriented states so fat 
in essence, they are the dicta- 
torship of the democratic revo- 
lution of the masses and that 
it is ideologically different 
from the bourgeois dictator- 
ship of the exploiting minority. 

The term mass changes and 
transforms _ historically with 
the development of mankind, 
and unites diverse contents re- 
sulting from the diverse condi: 
tions of the different societies 
such as the level of economic 
development which varies fron 
society to society. | 

Among others, the downtro- 
dden working class who is di. 
rectly attached to the produc- 
tion process is a component 
so there are other social groups 
who under certain conditions 
join the masses temporarily 
and play their historical role 
necessitated by then existing 
objective conditions. 

For instance during the H- 
beration struggle various class 
and social groups which are in 
essence have contradictory and 
cpposing interests and objecti- 
ves are united under the Da- 
nner of liberation and to oust 
colonialism from their soil, But — 
after the victory of the natio- 
nal struggle against coloniali- 


sm. is assured, the nationa. 
bourgeoisie and other expi. 
ting social groups start to per- 


-petuate the’ colofilal_ folicy: 
which was to exploit the’rest of 


their society in order to achie- 
ve their own individualistic 
and selfish interests. 

Many African and Asian socie- 
ties were deceived by their na- 
tional bourgeoisie after the in- 
dependence and lead these s0- 
cieties to the capitalist way of 
development and brought them 
in close collaboration and more 
percisely, beCartte part of the 
imperialist world. Besides 
there are other societies who 
have chosen the non-capitalist 
way of development in whict 
a lot of imperialist puppet 
took part in the decision ma. 
king at the highest level of 
their political leadership. The 
Se puppets always defend the 
interests of the national bour 
geoisie, the landowners as well 
as international imperialism in 
every aspect and hinders the 
implementation of the revolu 
tionary tasks setforth for the 
development of the society 
these reactionary imperialist 
' Clique always resort to causé 


to political instability with the — 


help of foreign interrention 
Considering all the historica 
experiences we have to be sure 
enough that certain compro- 
mises with the bourgeoisie and 
above all, to keep favorite pu 
ppet elements along the politi 
Cal leadership is a great dama 
ge to the working class inter 
ests and the tasks for buildin: 
socialism. 


For all the above facts we 
can deduce that it is not alwa 
ys possible for the whole peo 
ple to fully participate in the 
progressive movements of na 
tional democratic revolution 
and niore precisely, that th 
political leadership of Democ 
ratic Revolution is not always 
handled by full fledged and ve 
teran revolutionaries. Likewi 


s¢ We can dedige that Yre-con 


tent. of the  socialist-oriente _ 
__ States is of a class nature anc 
is the - alliance of the working 
“class and the peasantry, and 
other sections of the society ~ 


such as the progressive intelli. 
gentsia and the armed forces. 
However, it is ’-pdssible - that 
Within the alliance there parti- 
cipate nationalist groups who 
in the long run could not go 
along with and could not su- 
pport the working class strugz-. 
le for Building socialism. 

It riéed:s a bitter and severe 
struggle in order to implement 


colonial domination or Capita- 
list exploitation and precisely 
enough the struggle between 
communists and capitalists 
gets protracted and reaches its 
culmination at certain Stages 
of its development. The only 
way to achieve a progressive 
SOCial trasfor- 
mation is to keep the bour. 
geoisie and all selfish elemen- 
ts away from the power and to 
establish a strong basis for so- 
cialist, policy.’ Moreover, it its 
very necessary for all the pro- 
gressive forces of the socialist 
oriented state to unite under 
& national democratic front. 
The realizafion of the unity of 
the progressive forces is not on- 
ly confined within the libera. 
tion period “but it is also nece- 
ssary during the national de- 
transformations in order to 
Consolidate the people’s power. 
Though, the socialist-oriented 
State is in the hands of the peo- 
ple the role of the various cla- 
sses and groups for the execu- 
tion of the policy differ, In 
other words, there are classes 
and groups who are passive to 
fully participate the progre- 
ssive activities which are set- 
forth for progressive transfor- 
mation of the society. For that 
reason it is very imperative 
for the working class and tne 
peasantry who are at the same. 
time the majority of the so- 
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~ Clety to express the constitu. 
_ tion of the State, likewise, it is 


necessary to 
depend a | 

grate theig eff under ithe 
circumstadices they all passing 


through. 

Among other thi | 
the democratic forces . of-the 
socialist - oriented state and a 
Socialist state have Anti-imper- 
lalist character but also they 
differ in many aspect.. A peo- 
ple’s rule can be achieved af.- 
ter the elimination of the cla- 
sses and elements who are ru- 
ling to plunder and plundering 
to the rule and to build a de- 
veloped socialist society. But 
the socialist-oriented state is 
at the first stage of the transi- 
tion from a national democra- 
tic revolution towords a so- 
Cialist revolution. This means 
that the socio-economic system 
during the period of the natio- 
nal democratic revolution is 
composed of different opposinz 
sector's in which each sector is 
dominated by a certain class. 
That is to say, the socialist o 
riented state has not fully ex- 
ecuted the new socialist econo. 
mic order with its new social 
relations. 

Among other things, the 
Socialist-oriented ‘state ainis 
for the mobilization of the re- 
volutionary democrats of the 
workers and peasants with its 
complex specific conditions su- 
ch as the transitional charac- 
ter of the economy and the so- 
Cial structure, due to the fact 
that the national bourzeoisie 
who played a good role in the 
liberation struggle are at this 
stage fighting against all pro- 
gressive movements and act 
vities and more precisely a- 
gainst the struggle of the wor- 
king class and the peasantry 
for building socialism. 

But, all in all, the general 
trend of development of the 
ccuntry and the social relatio- 
ns can be clearly reflectei in 
the economic plan of the coun- 


try. 
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Preamble to the Constitution - 

The Somali people collectively and in- 
dividually struggling for a life of dignity 
and equality, and engaged in a fight to es- 
tablish lasting peace and stability inter- 
nally and externally, to realise the general 
interest of the working masses, and acco- 
mplish the major objectives of the revolu- 


tion, unity of the nation, socialist construc- | 


tion in order to create a society founded 
on socialist justice, equality and democ- 
racy in which the individual attains hig- 
her level of political and social conscious- 
ness and strengthen the pillars of the re- 
volution and socio-economic development, 
have resolved to adopt this constitution 
which shall constitute the basis of the st- 
ruggle for the development, of. the Somali 
society peaceful co-existance and mutual 
cooperation among nations of the world, 
especially those whose interest shall coin- 
cide. . P 


The Constitution of the Somali Democ- 
ratic Republic 


‘Chapter 1 
General i i 
Section 1 
The Republic 
Article 1 
The Somali State. 
1. The Somali Democratic Republic is a 
- Socialist state led by the working class 
and is an integral part of the Arab 
and African entities. 
2. All sovereignty belongs to the people 


who Shall exercise it through their 
representative institutions. 
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‘The New Somali constituttion 
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Article 2 
Flag, Emblem and the Capital 


1. The national Flag shall be azure in 
colour, rectangular, and shall have a 
white star with five equal points emb- 

lasoned in its centre. 


2. The emblem of the Somali Democratic 
Republic shall be Composed of an azu- 
re escutcheon with a gold border and 

bear a silver five-pointed star. The es- 
chutcheon surmounted by an embatt- 
lement with five points in moorish 
style, the two lateral points halved, 
shall be borne by two leopards ram- 
pant in natural form facing each ot- 
her, resting on two lonces crossing 
- under the point of the escutcheon, 
with two palm-leaves in natural form 
interlaced with a white ribbon. 


3. Mogadisho (Hamar) shall be the capi- 
tal of the Somali Democratic Repub- 
li. | 
Article 3 
Religion and Language 


1. Islam shall be the state religion. 

2. Somali is the language which all So- 
malis speak and through which they un- 
derstand each other; Arabic is the langua- 
ge of the Somali people which links them 
with the Arab nation, of whom they are an 
integral part, and the two languages shall 
constitute the official languages of the So, 
mali Democratic Republic. 


Article 4 
The unity of the Somali People 
b 
1. The Somali People are one and the So- 
mali nationality is indivisible. 
2. The law shall determine the modes of 
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acquiring and losing Somali Citizen- 
ship. 
Article 5 


§ State territorry 


The state territory shall be secred and 
inviolable. | 


Territorial sovereignty shall extend 
over land, the sea the water column, 
sea-bed and subsoil, continental shelf, 
islands and airspace. 
Article 6 
Equality of Citizens 


_All citizens regardless of sex, religion. 


origin and language shall be entitled to eq- 
ual rights and duties before the law. 


_ . Section Tow 
The Party =" 
Article 7 


‘ Authority and leadership of the Party 


pumas 1° 
e i. 


The Somali Revolutionary Socialist 
praty shall be the only legal party in 
the Somali Democratic Republic. 

No other party or political organisat- 
ion may be established. 


The Somali Revolutionary Socialist 
party shall have supreme authority of 
political and sccio economic _leader- 
— in the Somali Democratic Repub. 
1e. 


Article 8 
Unitary nature of the leadership 


The leader-ship of the country shall 


befounded on the unitary system of Politi. 
cal leadership of the party and state. 


Article 9 


Deliberations, Decisions and execution. 


political institutions elected at all le- 
vels shall functicn in accordance with 
the principle of collective deliberat- 
lons, majority decisions and collective 
responsiblity in execution. 
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2. With in the party institutions the afore- 
stated principle shall dictate the—unity 
of view points, sensitivity, purpose 
and collective work. : 
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Complementarity of party~and~state-duties 


1. Party and state institutions shall  dis- 
charge their respective duties as pre- 
scribed by the law, each pursuing its 
-own methods in order to accomplish 
the common objectives. 


2. The political mobilisation of the coun- 
try shall be based on the complemen- 
tarty of duties of party and state insti- 
tutions as prescribed by the laws es- 
tablishing them. 


Article 11 
Party Statute 
The structure and functions of the 
party institutions shall be determined 


by the statute of the Somali Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party. 


Article 12 
Social organisations 


1. The state shall allow the establishment 
of social organisations of the workers. 
cooperatives, youth and women. 


2. Social organisations shall be _ establi- 
shed on national, local production _le- 
vels and in cMuicaticnal centres. 


3. The specific structure, statutes and 
programmes of the social organisat- 
ions shall be in consonance with the 
general and the programme of the So- 
mali Revolutionary Socialist party. 


Article 13 
Powers and duties of Social Organisations 


Social organisations shall participate 
in the leadership of state and Social affairs 
and rescluticn ct political, economic, sccial 
and cultural matters in accordance with 
hi duties prescribed in their respective 
aws. 
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Democratic Centralism 


The principle of Democratic centra- 
lism shall be the basis of mobilisation, and 
functions of party and state. 


Section three foreign policy 
Article 15 
The principle of selfdetermination 


1. The Somali Democratic Rupublic shall 
firmly up hold the principle of self-de- 
termination of people’s and fully sup- 
ports the national liberation move- 
ments, and all the peoples fighting 
for their freedom and independence. 


2. It shall resolutely oppose colonialism, 
neo-colonialism, international imperi- 
lism and racial discrimintion. 


Article 16 


Somali territories under colo 

nial occupation 

Somali territories under colonial oc- 
cupation the Somali Democratic Republic 
adopting peaceful and legal means _ shall 
support the liberation of Somali territories 
under colonial occupation and shall enco- 
urage the unity of the Somali people thro- 
ugh peaceful means and their free will. 


Article 17 


Policy of neutrality and 
peaceful co-existence 


1. The Somali Democratic Republic shall 
pursue a policy of positive neutrality 


2. It shall fully recognize the principle 
of peaceful co-existence of the peop- 
les of the world. 


Article 18 
Policy of cooperation 


The Somali Democratic Republic sha- 
ll promote a policy of cooperation among 
all peoples and states based on mutual be- 
nefit, equality, and respect for the sove- 
reignty and political system peculiar to 
each state. 
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Article 19 
International legal Norms 


The Somali Democratic Republic 
Shall recognise the Universal declaration 
of human rights and generally accepted 
norms of international law. 


Chapter 2 
Article 20 


Fundamental rights, freedoms and 
duties of the citizen and Individual 


Political, economic, and Social rights 
Every citizen shall be entitled to participa- 
te fully in the political, economic, social 
and cultural activities in accordance with 
the constitition and laws. 


Article 21 
Right to work 


1. Every citizen shall be entitled to work. 
Work is a duty, honour and the foun- 
dation of a socialist society. 


2. The state shall promote the creation of 
employment in order to realise the ci- 
tizen’s rigth to work. 


Article 22 
Right to election 
Every citizen who fulfils the condit- 
ions prescribed by the law shall be entitled 
to elect and be elected. 
Article 23 
Right te election 


Every citizen shall have the right 
to free education. 


ARTICLE 24 


Freedom of Processions, publication 
and opinion 


1. Every citizen shall be free to participa- 
te in an assembly, demonstrations, or 
in their organisation. 


2. The citizen shall further be entitled to 
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express his opinion in any manner, free- 
dom of publication and speech, 


3. The exercise of the freedoms men- 
tioned in paragraphs 1 & 2 of this article 
shall not contravene the Constitution, the 
laws of the country, general morality and 
public order, and shall not prejudice th 

freedoms of other citizen. ec 


ARTICLE 25 
Right to life and personal integrity 


1. Every individual shall have the right 
to life and personal integrity. 


2. The law shall determine the conditions 
in which death sentence may be passed. 


ARTICLE 26 
Personal Liberty 


1. Every person shall have the right to 
personal liberty. 


2. No person shall be liable to any form 
of detention or other restrictions of perso- 
nal liberty, except when apprehended 
in flaggrant delicto 
pursuant to an act of the competent Judi- 
cial authority in the cases and in the man- 
ner prescribed by the law. 


3. Any person who shall be detained on 
grounds of security shall without delay be 
brought before the judicial authority which 
has competence over the offence for which 
he is detained within the timelimit prescri- 
bed by law. 


4. Every person who shall be deprived of 
his personal liberty shall forth with be in- 
formed cf the cffence of which he is accu- 
sed. 


5. No person shall be searched except in 
the conditions mentioned in paragaraph 2 
of this article, or under laws relating to ju- 
dicial, sanitary. fiscal and security matters’ 
and in the manner prescribed by the law, 
giving due respect to the honour and integ- 
rity of the person. 


ARTICLE 37 
Security of the person under detention 


1. A detained person shall not be subjec- 
ted to physical or mental torture. 
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2. Corporal punishment shall be prohibi- 


- ARTICLE 28 


1. Private ownership shall be guaranteed 
by law, which shall define the modes of ac- 
quisition and forfeiture, and the contents 
and limits of its enjoyment for the purpose 
of safeguarding its social functions. 

2. ' private pro-perty may 
be expropriated or requisitioned for reaso- 
ns of public: interest, in exchange for equi- 
table compensation. 

3. The use of private property shall in no 
case prejudice the public interest, and the 
objectives of the revolution. 


ARTICLE 29 
Privacy of the home 


Every person shall be entitled to the 
inviolability of his home or any other place 
reserved for perscnal use except in the ca- 
ses referred to in paragraph 2 and 5 of ar- 
ticle 26. 


ARTICLE 30 
Freedom of Communication 


The right of secrecy of corresponden- 
ce and other means of communication shall 
not be tampered with, except in the cases 
determined by the law. 


ARTICLE 31 
Freedom of religion 


Every person shall be entitled to pro- 
fess any religion or creed. 


ARTICLE 32 


Right to institute legal proceedings 
and right of defence 


1. Every person shall have the right to 
institute legal proceedings before a compe- 
tent court. 


2. Every person shall have the right of 
defence before a court. 


3. The state shall guarantee free legal aid 
in the conditions and in the manner perscri- 
bed by law. 
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ARTICLE 33 
Penal Liability 


1. Penal liability shall be personal 


2.. The accused shall be presumed inno- 
cent until the conviction final. 


Article 34 
Non-retroactivity of penal laws 


No person may be punished for an 
act which was not an offence under the 
law at the time when it was committed, nor 
may a punishment be imposed other that 
the one prescribed by the law in force at 
the time such offence was committed. 


Article 35 | 
Extradition and political asylum 


1. The Somali Democratic Republic may 
extradite a person who has commit- 
ted a crime in his country or another, 
and has taken refuge in the Somali 
Democratic Republic, provided that 
there is an extradition treaty between 
the Somali’ Democratic Republic and 
the state requesting the extradion of 
the accused or offender. 


2. The Somali Democratic Repulic may 
grant political asylum to a person who 
has fled his country or another for 
political reasons while struggling for 
the interests of the masses, human 
rights or peace. 


Article 36 
Protection of public property 
Every citizen shall have the duty to 
protect and consolidate public property. 
Article 37 
Participation in economic growth 
Every person shall have the duty to 
participate in the economic growth of the 
country, payment of taxes, contribution to 


state expenditure according to his capacity 
and the laws of the country. 


Article 38 
Defence of the motherland 
The defence of the Mother-land and 
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the consolidation of the unity of the Somali 
People shall be a sacred duty of every cl- 
tizen. 


Article 39 
Observance of the constitution and laws 


Every person shall have the duty to 
faithfully observe the constitution and 
laws of the state. 


Chapter 3 
Socio-Economic foundation 
Section 1 
The Enonomy 
Article 40 
Economic Development 


1. The state shall develop the economy of 
the country, and raise production, 
while assuring an equitable distribu- 
tion. 

2. The state shall encourage the princip- 

- Je of self help for the rapid develop- 
ment of country. 


Article 41 


The oconomy of the Somali Democra- 
tic Republic shall comprise the following 
sectors. 


— The state sector which shall constitu- 
te the vanguard in the economic deve- 
lopment of the country and _ shall be 
given special priority: 


— The cooperative sector which shall be 
instrumental in promoting the living 
standards of cooperative members, 
while promoting the growth of the na- 
tional economy, and the state shall 
participate in its planning and encou- 
ragement;: 


— The Private sector which shall be ba- 
sed on non-exploiting private owner- 
ship; 


— ‘the mixed sector which shall be based 
on the joint ownership between the 
Somali state and others 


ee 


Article 42 
Land and marine resources 


1. The land, natural marine and land ba- 
sed resources shall be state property. 


2. The state shall promulgate a law pres- 
cribing the best methods for exploi- 
ting such resources. 


Article 43 
Economic Planning 


1. The economy of the country shall 
be founded on socialist state planning. 


2. The plan shall have a juridical autho- 
rity superior to other laws. 


3. There shall be a supreme state plan- 
ning institution, and the law_ shall es- 
tablish its structure, duties and po- 
wers. 


: Article 44 
External and Internal Trade 


In promoting the economic develop- 
ment of the country the state shall guide 
external and internal trade. 


Article 45 
Protection of Currency 


The state shall organise the fiscal and 
monetary system of the country, and shall 
by law fix taxes. 


Section 2 
Promotion of Education and Science 
Article 46 


1. The state shall give special priority 
to the promotion, expansion and dis- 
semination of education and science. 
and shall consider education as the 
ideal investment which shall play the 
leading role in the Somali Political 
and socio-economic development. 


2. Education in the Somali Democratic 
Republic shall favour the working 
class, and shall conform to the special 
conditions and environment of the So- 
mali society. 
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Article 47 
Compulsory Education 


Education, in: the Somali Demecratic 
Republic shall be free. It shall be compul- 
sory up to the intermediate school level. 


Article 48 
Eradication o/ illiteracy 


Eradication of iliveracy and adult edu- 
cation shall be a national duty towards whi- 
ch the people and state shall pool their res- 
ources in its fulfilment. 

Article 49 
Promotion of Science and arts 


1. The state shall Promote science and 
arts, and shall encourage scientific 
and artistic creativity. 


2. Copy rights and patent rights shall be 
regulated by law. 
Article 50 
Youth and Sports 
In order to ensure health physical and 
mental growth of the youth, and to raise 
their level of education and political cons- 
ciousness the state shall give special impor- 
tance to the promotion and encouragement 
of gymnastics and sports. 
Section 3 
Cultural and social welfare 
Article 51 
Promotion of culture 
1. The state shall promote the progressive 
culture of the Somali people, while 


benefiting from the international cul- 
ture of human society. 


2. It shall promote art, literature and the 
national folklore. 


3. It shall protect and preserve national, 
historic objects and sites? 


Article 52 
Social Customs 


The state shall preserve the good cus- 
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toms, and shall liberate society ‘rom outda- 
ted customs and those inherited from colo- 
nialism specially tribalism, nepotism, and 
regionalism. 


Article 53 | 
Child care 


The state shall promote child care ho 
mes and revolutionary youth centres. — 


Article 54 — 
Rural Development 


The state shall promote the program- 
me of permanent rural development cam- 
paign in order to eradicate ignorance and 
to narrow the gap between rural and urban 
life. 


Article 55 
Health 


The state in fulfilling the policy of ge- 
neral health care shall encourage the pre- 
vention of contagious diseases, observance 
of general hygiene, and free medical treat- 
ment. 


Article 56 
Family welfare 


1. The state recognising the family as the 
basis of society shall protect the family 
and shall assist the mother and child. 


2. The state shall be responsible for the 
care of the handicapped, children of 
unknown parents and the aged, provi- 
ded they shall not have anybody to ca- 
re for them. 


3. The state shall guarantee the care of 
children whose parents die while de- 
fending the country. 


Article 57 
Work and the workers 


1. The state shall safeguard and promote 
without discrimination a remuneration 


2. The minimum age for work in the So- 
mali Democratic Republic shall be fif- 
teen years. 
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3. The workers shall be entitled to receive 
without discrimination a remuneration 
equal to the amount and value of work 
done. 


4. The workers shall be entitled to weekly 
rest and annual leave. 


5. The law shall determine the working 
hours, conditions of service and per- 
sons suitable for certain jobs. 

Article 58 
Evaluation of work 
In evaluating work the state shall ap- 
ply the principle; «from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his work.» 
Article 59 
Social insurance and assistance 
The state shall promote the system of 
social insurance and assistance and shall 


strengthen general insurance institutions 
of the country. 


Chapter 4 
State structure 
Capital One 
People’s Assembly 
Section I 


Functions and Rules of the People’s Assem- 
bly 


Article €0 
Legislative power 
Legislative power in the Somali De- 
mcacratic Republic shall exclusively be ves- 
ted in the People’s Assembly. 
Article 61 
Election to the people’s Assembly 
1. The Fecple's Assembly shall consist of 


deputies elected by the people through 
free direct and secret ballot. 


2. Every Somali who attained the age ot 
twenty one years shall be eligible for 
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election as deputy. The law shall deter- 
mine the grounds for ineligibility for 
election to the People’s Assembly. 


3. The number of deputies, conditions and 


procedure for election shall be establi. 
shed by a special law. 


The President of the Somali Democra- 
tic Republic may nominate to the Peo- 
ple’s Assembly upto six persons from 
among people dedicated to science, 
Arts, and culture or highly esteemed 
patriots. 


Article 62 
-Term of office 


The term of cffice of each People’s As- 
sembly shall be five years beginning 
from the declaration of election resul- 
ts. 


In the event of circumstances which 
Shall render the holding of elections 
impossible, the President of the Somali 
Democratic Republic shall, after con- 
sultations which with the central com- 
mittee of the Somali Revolutionary So. 
cialist Party, have the power to extend 
the term of the Assembly for a period 
not exceeding one year. 


Article 63 
Dissolution of the people’s Assembly 


The people’s Assembly may be _ dissol- 
ved before the expiry of its term of of- 

fice on the proposal of one third of the 
deputies and the approval of two thir- 
ds of the membership. 


The people's Assembly may also be dis- 
solved by the president of the Repuh- 
lic after consultations with the central 
committee of the Somali Revolutiona- 
ry sccialist party and_ the standing 
commitee of the peopie’s Assembly. 


The election to the new people’s Assem- 
bly shall take place within three mo. 
nths beginning from the date of disso- 
lution. 


Article 64 


Sp-sicns 


The people's Assembly shall hold two 
Sessions annually. 


2. 


The people’s Assembly may be conve- 
ned in an exraordinary session by a re- 
solution of the standing committee, or 
on the request of one third of the mem- 
bership. 


The president of the Somali Democratic 

Republic shall have the power to con- 
vene extraordinary session of the pe- 
oples Assembly. 


Article 65 
Meetings and decisions 


The People’s Assembly at its initial 
meeting shall elect from among its 
members: Chairman,  vice-chairmen 
and a standing committee. 


The meetings of the people’s Assembly 
shall be public. However closed mee. 
tings may be held on the motion of the 
president of the Republic, the Standing 
committee, Government or not less 

than one fourth of the deputies, and on 
the approval of the Assembly. 


The majority of the deputies of the As- 
sembly shall form a quorum. 


The Assembly shall reach its decisions 
by majority vote except when a special 
majority is required by the constitution 
or by law. 


Article 66 
Rules of procedure 
The conduct of business in the Assem- 
bly shall be governed by rules of pro- 
cedure adopted by the Assembly. 
Article 67 


Powers of the Assembly 


The People’s Assembly shall have the 


follcwing powers; 
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Amendment of constitution: 


Legislation and approval of decisions 
on national development; 


Filecticn and dismissal ct the president 
of the Somali Democratic Republic as 
expressly stated in article 8c of this 
constitution; 


Election and dismissal of the standing 
Committce of the Assembly; 
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5. Retification of international treaties re- 
lating to political, economic and co- 
mmercial matters or agreement entai- 
ling financial obligation for the state; 


6. Ensuring observance of the constitut- 
ion and the laws of the country; 


7. Approval of the national economic de- 
velopment plan; 

8. Approval of the annual budget and a- 
ccounts; 


9. Enforcing accountability within the 
Government and its members; 


10. Any other powers granted to the A- 
ssembly by the constitution : 


Article 68 
Delegation of Legislative power 


1. The people’s Assembly may for a limit- 
ted period delegate to the Government 
the power to legislate on specified ma- 
tters. The enabling legislation may 
establish the principles or directives 
which the Government shall follow. 


2 Legislative power delegated to the Go- 
vernment shall be exercised through 
Presidential Decrees. 


Article 69 
Emergency Decree — Laws 


1. In the event of special emergency cir- 
cumstances, the Government may 
pass Decree laws which shall have 
temporary effect, and shall be issued 
by Presidential Decrees. Such Decrees 
Shall within a month be submitted be- 
fore the peoples Assembly or the 
standing committee for conversion in- 
to laws. 


2. The People’s Assembly when in ses- 
sion, or the standing committee when 
the Assembly is in recess, shall reach 
a decision within fifteen days begin- 
ning from the date of the presentation 
of the decree. 


Article 70 
Draft Laws 


The president of the Somali Democra- 
tic Republic 


The president of the Somali Democra- 
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tic Republic, the standing committee, or 
the Government may present a Draft law 
to the people’s Assembly. A draft law may 
also be proposed by a member of the peop- 
le’s Assembly provided one third of the 
membership agreed to such a proposal. 


Article 71 
Law relating to party Strategy 


Every draft law concerning party stra- 
tegy for the realisation of revolutionary 
objectives and the system by which it leads 
the country shall be approved by the cen- 
tral committee, before the People’s Assem- 
bly shall reach a final decision. 


Article 72 
Promulgation and publication of law 


1. Every law approved by the People’s As- 
sembly or the standing committee shall 
be promulgated by the president with 
in forty five days. 


2. The president of the Somali Democratic 
Republic shall, within the period men- 
tioned in paragraph I of this article, 
have the power to resubmit such a law 
to the Assembly Stating the grounds 
thereof with arequest to reconsider the 
law and reach a decision. 


3. Where the Assembly shall approve such 
a law for the second time by a two third 
majority, the President shall promul- 
gate it within forty five days. 


4 Livery law approved by the Assembly 
and promulgated by the president shall 
be published in the official bulletin and 
shall come into force after the fifteen 
days of its publication, unless the law 
shall prescribe be a different time li- 
mit. 


Article 73 
The Deputy 
1. Every deputy shall represent the Gene- 
ral interests of the Somali People. 


2. Before assuming functions in the As- 
sembly a Duputy shall take the following 
Oath: 


In the name of God and my country I 
sembly a Deputy shall take the following 
with full con- 
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fidence serve the Somali people implement 
the principles of the Revolution of 21st Oc- 
tober. 1969, abide by the Constitution and 
laws of the country, carry out the socialist 
principles, protect the general interest of 
the people and the Somali state, defend with 
all my ability the freedom, independence 
and unity of the country, put the general in- 
terest above my interest, and practise equa- 
lity and Justice among the Somali people». 


3. A Deputy shall not be prosecuted for 
views and opinions expressed before 
the Assembly and its various commit- 
tees in the exercise of his responsibili- 
ties. 


4. Nocriminal proceedings shall be insti- 
tuted against a deputy, nor shall he be 
arrested, or his person or domicile be 
subjected to search, except in cases of 
flagrante delicte or with the authoriza- 
tion of the Assembly or the standing co- 
mittee, when the Assembly is not in se- 
ssion provided that such an act shall be 
subsequently validated by the Assemb- 
ly. 

5. A Deputy shall discharge his responsi- 
bilities in the Assembly while pursuing 
his ordinary duties. While the Assem- 
bly is in session, or when entrusted 
with tasks relating to his Assembly res- 
ponsibility, a Deputy shall be entitled 
to honorarium which shall be fixed by 

a special law. 


Article 74 
Removal and recall of Deputy 


1. Every deputy who shall fail to fulfil the 
conditions of membership or shall fail 
to discharge the duties relating tc his 
responsibility shall be relieved of such 
responsibility. 

2. The electors may recall any deputy in 
whem they have lost cenfidence on the 
propcsal of cne fcurth cf the electors. 


3. The decision to reheve the deputy from 
responsibility shall be by a simple ma- 
jority of the people's Assembly. 

Article 75 


Inve :tigations by the Assembly 


I Every boy dev shallhave the ight to 
propose motions and put questions to 
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the Government or its members, which 
the Government shall be obliged to an- 
swer within twenty days. 


2. The Assembly may order investigations 
through cemmittees comprising its 


members. : 
Section Two 
The Standing Committee 
Article 76 


Functions of the Standing Committee 


The Standing Committee shall be the 
organ which shall direct the business of the 
Assembly and shall discharge the functions 
of the Assembly between recesses and shall 
have its powers with the exclusion of those 

mentioned in article 61, paragraphs 
1,3.7 and 8 and article 82 paragraphs 3 and 
12 of the Constitution. 


Article 77 
Membership of the Standing Committee 


1. The Standing committee shall comprise 
the following members:- 
— Chairman; 
— Vice — Chairman; 
— Secretary and 
— Ten members. 


2. The chairman and vice — chairman of 
the Assembly shall becoine the chair- 
man amd vice chairmen of the Standing 
Committee. 


Article 78 
The powers of the Standing Committee 


The standing committee shall have the 
following powers; 


1. Legislaticn and amendment cf laws du- 

ring recesses. subject to subsequent 

approval by the Assembiy; 

Interpretaticn ef laws and rcsolutions 

of the Assembly; 

>. The ccavening of crcinary and extraor- 
dinary sessions of the Assembly; 


4d. Supervisicea cf election of Deputies to 


the Assembly; 
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5. Any other powers granted by the cons- 
titution or the people’s Assembly. 


CAPITAL II 
President of the Somali Democratic 
Article 79 | 
Head of State 


The President of the Somali Democ- 
ratic Republic shall be the Head of State 
and shall represent state power and the u- 

ity of the Somali people. 


Article 80 | 
Eleetion and term of Office 


1. The candidate for the President of the 
Republic shall be proposed by the cen- 
tral committee o! the Somali Revolu- 
nary Socialist party and shall be elec- 
ted by the People’s Assembly. 


2. The election of the President shall be 
by a majority of two thirds of the De- 
puties on the first and second ballots. 
A simple majority shall suffice on the 
third ballot. 


3. The Assembly may relieve the presi- | 


dent of his responsibility in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in parag- 
raphs | and Z of this article. 

4. The President of the Republic shall 
hold office for six years beginning 
from the date of taking the Oath of Of- 
fice and shall be eligible for re-election. 


n 


Petore assuming cttice, the President 
shall take the Oath of Office set out in 
article 73 of the Constitution. 


Article 81 
Conditions for election 


Every Somali whose parents are ot 
Somali crigin, and have not married a per- 
son nct of Somali origin, has fulfilled the 
conditions for election to the Assembly, 
and has attained the age of forty may be 
eligible for election to the Presidency of the 
Somali Democratic Republic. The presi- 
dent of the Republic while in office shall 
not marry a person not of Somali origin. 


”. © Article 82 
Duties and pewers ef the President 


In addition to the powers and duties 
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granted by the Contitution and the laws, the 
Presient of the Somali Democratic Repub- 
lic shall have the following powers and du- 
ties:- 


1. Representaticn of the state in relations 
with foreign states: 


2. Representation of the unitary nature 
of the political leadership of party and 
state: 


3. Ratification of international treaties 
relating to defence and_ security 
sovereignty and independence of 
the Republic, on the approval of the 
Central Committee of the Party and 
Pecple’s Assembly. 


4. Ratification .of other 
agreements. 


international 


5. Reception and secreditation of amba- 


sadors and heads of foreign missions. 


6. Chairmanship of joint meetings of Par- 
ty and state institutions. 


§. Appointment and dismissal. of the mi- 
nisters and deputy-miniters. 


§. Appaintment and dismissal of the mi- 
sident of the Supreme court, Attorney- 
-General of the state, having heard the 
opinion of the Central Committee cf 
the Somali Revolutionary Socialist 
Party. 


9. Appointment and dismissal of senior 
state officials having heard the opt- 
nion of the council of ministers. 


10. Grant pardon and commute sentences 


11. lobe Comander.in-chief of the armed 
forces and chairman of the National 
Defence Council. 


12. Declare state of war and peace after 


decision by the central committee of 
the Party and the People’s Assembly. 


13. Initiate a referendum when the coun- 
try is faced with important issues. 


14. To issue Presidential Decrees. 
15. Confer meodals and _ cther state ho. 
nours. 
Artiele 83 - 
Extraordinary powers of the President - 


1. The President of the Somali Democra- 
tic Republic, shall have the power, af- 
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ter consultations with the National De- 
fence Council, to proclaim emergency 
rule through out the country or a part 
of it, and take all appropriate measu- 
res when faced with grave matters en- 
gering the sovereignty, internal or ex- 
ternal security of the country, or in 
circustances of absolute necessity. 


In the event of a state of war the Pre 
sident shall assume power over the en- 
tire country, and those articles of the 


constitution which shall be incombati- 


ble with such a situation shall be sus- 
pended. 


Article 84 


Vice Presidents 


The President of the Somali Demo- | 


cratic Republic having heard the opi- 
nion of the central committee of the 
Party and Peoples Assembly may ap- 
point one or more vice-presidents. © 


Before assuming functions the vice 
presidents shall take the oath of office 
set out in article 73 of the constitution. 


Article 85 | 
Incapacity to discharge responsibility 


Incase of death, resignation, or perma- 
nent disability of the President of the 
Somali Democratic Republic, a new 
President shall be elected within sixty 
days in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in article 80 of the consti- 
tution. 


Until the election of a new President, 


’ or in case of a temporary disability of 


the President the first vice President 
shall temporarily assume the Presi- 
dent. 
CAPITAL IT 
The Government 
Section I 
Central Government 
Article 8&6 
Council of Ministers 


The Council of Ministers shall be the — 


supreme executive organ of the Cen- 
- tral Government, 
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2. The council of Ministers shall consist 
of the chairman of the council and Mir 
nisters. 
3. The President of the Somali Democra 
tic Republic shall be the chairman of 
the Council of Ministers. 


4. The President may appoint a Prime 
Minister if he shall deem it appropriate. 


Article 87 
_ Powers of the Council of Ministers 
In addition to the powers granted by 
constitution and laws the council of Minis- 
ters shall have the following powers. 


1. To present draft maw to the people's 
assemly. 


2. To direct, coordinante and suprevite 
Government activities... 
3. To issue decrees. | 
4. To direct activities relating to the de. 
_ fence of the state. 
5. To prepare the annual budget and ac- 


counts. 


6. To lay down the plan for the economi¢ 
development of the country. 


7. To conclude agreement with foreign 
countries and international institu- 
tions. 


To take every step to safe guard the in- 
terest of the state and public order wi- 
thin the powers granted by the cons- 
titution. 


aa 


Article 8&8 
_ Organisation of the Government 


1. A special law shall establish the po 
wers and functions of the council of 
ministers not specified by the constitu- 
tion, the number and functions of the 
ministeries. 


2. The structure of the council of minis- 
ministeries and related offices shall 
be determined by presidential decrees. 


Article 83 


Penal Jiability of ministers, 


1. Ministers shall be liable for satiaed 
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resulting from the execution of their 
functions. 


3. The law shall determine the procedure | 


for prosecuting ministers for crimes 
mentioned in paragraph 1 of this arti- 
cle and any other crimes. 


Article 90 
Oath of the office | 


Befcre assuming their functions Go- 
vernment members shall take the Oath of 
office set out in article 73 of the constitu- 
tion, before the President of the Republic. 


Article 91 
Government Programme 


Subsequent to ‘its appointment, the 
Government shall present its programme 
to the central committee of the Party and 
the People’s Assembly. 


Article 92 
Deputy ministers 
Ministers in their functions may be 
assisted by deputy ministers appointed by 


the President of the Republic, having heard 
the opinion of the council of ministers. 


Section 2 


Decentralisation of power and administra- 
tion 
Article 93 


Administrative Decentralisation 


As far as possible administrative fun- 
ctions shall be decentralised to local ad- 
ministration and public bcdies. 


Article 94 
Local administration 


1. Local administration powers shall be 
an integral part of the central Go- 
vernment powers in the Somali De- 
mocratic Republic. 


2. The law shall determine local admi- 
nistrative powers in accordance with 
the principle of democratic centrali- 
sm. 
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Article 95 
People’s local councils .. 


1. The people shall directly elect mem- 
bers of the people’s local councils. 


2. The law shall determine the struc- 
ture, powers, sources of revenue and 
The relationship between the people's 
local councils, the party, Peoples’ 
Assembly and the State. 


CAPITAL IV 
The Judiciary 
Section I 


| 


Principles of Justice : 
Article 96 


Objectives of Justice 


1. The courts and the office of the Attor- 


ney-General shall protect the  socia- 
list system of the State and its social 
structure. 


2. The courts and the office of the attor- 
ney-General, in the fulfilment of their 
responsibility shall inculcate in the 
Somali citizen a spirit of participation 
in the construction of the country, de- 
fence of the socialist system, obser- 
vance of the laws, social cooperation 
and the faithful discharge of state and 
social duties. 


3. The Judge shall ensure observance of 
the laws, and shall guarantee the 
protection of the freedom, rights, 
and life of the citizen, interests and 
dignity of the human being. 


Article 97 
Unity of the Judiciary 


The Judiciary of the Somali Democ- 
ratic Republic shall be unified. 


Article 98 
Independence of the Judiciary 
Judges and Attorney-Generals shall 


ke independent in the ‘performance of 
their functions and shall be guided by 
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the rule of law; they shall not be relieved 
of their responsibilities except in  condi- 
tions provided by the law. 


Article 99 
Court Proceedings 


1. The Court Proceedings shall in prin- 
ciple be oral and shall be open to the 
public. The law shall determine the 
conditions in which the proceedings 
shall be in Camera. 


2. Judgements of courts. shall be pro- 
nuonced in the name of the Somali 
people. 


Section 2 

The Courts 

Article 100 
Courts of the Republic 


1. The courts of the Somali Democra- 
tic Repblic shall comprise the follo- 
WINg: 

The Supreme Court, Courts of 
Apeal, Regional courts. 

District courts, judicial committees 
and Military Courts 


2. Special courts whose jurisdiction and 
structure shall be determined by law, 
may be established. 

3. People’s judges shall participate in 
the courts as determined by special 
law. 


Article 101 
The supreme Court 


The supreme court shall be the highest 
judicial organ in the Somali Democratic 
Republic. It shall regulate, and supervise 
the activities of all the courts. 


Article 102 
Organisation of the Judiciary 
The organisation of the Judiciary in 
the Somali Democratic Republic and the 


mode of appointment of judges shall be 
determined by a special law. 


Section 3 
The office of the Attorney — General 
Article 103 
The office of the State Attorney-General 


1. The office of the state Attorney-Gene- 
ral shall comprise: the Attorney-Ge- 
neral and his deputies. 


2. The structure of the office of the A- 
ttorney-General and _ the its functions 
shall be determined by a special law. 


Article 104 


Responsibilities of the state Attorney-Ge- 
neral. 


1. The office of the state Attorney - Ge- 
neral shall ensure the strict obser- 
vance of the laws of the country. 

2. It shall ensure that the decisions, or- 
ders and directions of state institu- 
tions are in accordance with the Cons- 
titution and the laws of the country. 


It shall initiate proceedings against 
anyone who shall commit a crime. 


4, It shall supervise the prisons and 
reformatories. 


5. It shall protect the rights of the weak. 


6. It shall fulfil any other functions pre- 
scribed by the law. 
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Section 4 
The higher Judiciary Council 
Article 105 


Responsibility of the Higher Judiciary Co 
Council 


1. The Higher Judiciary Council shall be 
the organ which shall direct the gene- 
ral policy and administration of the 
Judiciary. 


2. The Higher Judiciary council shall 
advise the President of the Republic 
promotion, and dismissal of Judges 
and members of the office of the 
Attorney-General. 


5. It shall supervise the functions 
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and conduct of judges and members 
of the office of the Attorney-General. 


4. The structure of the Higher Judiciary 
Council and its functions shall be de- 
termined by a special law. 


Article 106 


Chairmanship of the Higher Judiciary 
Council. 


The President of the Somali Democra- 
tic Republic shall be the chairman of the 
Higher Judiciary council. 


section 5 / 
- Constitutional apie 
Article 10:7 
Constitutionality of laws 2. 


1. There shall be a constitutional court 
which shall have the power to decide 
cn the constituticnality of laws. 


2. The constitutional court shall be 
compcsed of the supreme court along 
with members’ from the _ peoples’ 
Assembly nominated by the President 
cf the Republic having heard, the 
opinicn of the standing committee. 


3. The Frocedure, composition and the 
term of the. constitutional court shall 
be determined by a special law. 


Chapter V 
Defence and Security of the ‘Country 

Article 108 
Responsibilities of the Armed Forces 


1. The armed forces shall protect the 
sovereignty and independence cf 
the Somali Democratic Republic 
the achievements and fruits of the 1. 
Revolution against internal and ex- 
ternal enemies, ensure internal se- 
curity and order and shall participate 
in the construction of the country. 


2. The state shall develop the capability 
and technical expertise of the armed 2: 
forces, raise their political conscious- 
ness, and inculcate in them the spirit 
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of nationalism and self-sacrifice for 
the motherland. 


Article 109 
Structure of the Armed forces 


The structure and the organisation of 


the armed forces shall be determined by a 
special law. 


Article. 110 
National Defence Council 


The responsibilities of the National 


Defence Council shall be to evaluate 


conditions relating to the defence and 
the security of the country and mobi- 
lise all resources necessary for mee- 
ting the defence needs of the country. 


The President of the Somali Democra- 
tic Republic shall be the chairman of 
the National Defence council and 
shall appoint other members. 


The law shall determine the powers 
of the National Defence Council both 
in time of peace and war. 
Chapter VI 
Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article II 


The Basic law 


:. .The Constitution shall have supreme 


legislative authority. 
The Constitution of the somali De- 


- mocratic Republic shall be the basis 


for all laws, Decrees and order of ins- 
titutions. 


Article 112 
Amendments to the Constitution 


Amendment to the Constitution may 
be proposed by the President of the 
Scmali Democratic Republic, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the party or one 
third of the membership of the peo- 
ples’ Assembly. 


The Peoples Assembly shall approve 
Amendments to the constitution by a 
two thirds majority. 
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3. Amendments to the constiution shall tinue to apply and those sections which 
not affect the following :- are found incompatible with the cons- 
titution shall be amended within one 


a. The Republic system of the coun- 


try. 
b. The adoption of the principle of 2. Until such time that the institutions 


prescribed by the constitution are 


year. 


socialism. ; . 
ee established, their powers shall be ex- 
c. Territorial Unity. | ercised by existing constitution. 
d. The fundamental rights and free- 
doms of the citizen and_ indivi- Article 114 
dual. 
Article 113 Entry into Force 
Transitional Provisions The Constitution shall come into for- 
ce with effect from the date of the dec- 
1. The laws at present in force shall con- laration of results of the referendom. 
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NOTICE 


We rimind the readers that Halgan, the official or- 
gan of the CC of the Somali Revolutionary Socialist Party. 
comes out in three languages: monthly Somali and Eng- 
lish issues and trimontly Arabic issue. 
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Copies are available in: 

— Samatar Bookshop 
— Shabelle 
— African EBocksellers 
— Hotel Uruba 

— Habiba Bookshop 
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— Books and Journal stand opposity «Caffe Nazio- 
nale». 
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